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THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN, 


CHAFTEE   L 

INTRODUCTORY. 

riBLIMIIIAmT  ftSMABKS  OS  THE  SUBJICTS  TKSATBD  OF  IB  Till i  WOBK — 
DBriBITlOB  or  TBB  TBBMB  BBCBXT,  POtT-rtlOCBBB,  ASD  POIT-TBB- 
TIABT  —  TABtLAB  TIBW  Of  TUB  BMTIBB  lEBIBS  OF  roSSILirBBOO* 
BTBATA. 

^VrO  sobjeet  has  lately  excited  more  curiosity  and  general 
-^^  intercut  among  gcologiHtA  and  the  public. than  the 
question  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Uuman  liaise, — whether  or 
no  we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  c&vois  or  in  the  Huporficial 
depohits  commonly  called  drill  or  *'  dihivium/'  to  prove  the 
former  co^xiHtence  of  man  with  certain  extinct  mammalia. 
For  the  last  half-i'entury,  the  occasional  occurrence,  in  va- 
rious |uirts  of  £uro|)ey  of  the  bones  of  man  or  the  works  of 
his  hands,  in  cave-breccias  and  stalactites,  asnociutiHl  with  the 
remains  of  the  extinct  hyena,  bear,  elephant,  or  rhintKvrofi, 
has  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  date  of  man  must  bo 
carried  further  back  than  we  had  heretofore  imagined.  On 
the  other  hand,  extreme  reluctance  was  naturally  telt.  on  the 

part  of  scientific  reasoners,  to  admit   the  validity  of  such 
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evidence^  seeing  that  so  many  caves  have  been  inhabited 
by  a  succession  of  tenants^  and  have  been  selected  by  man, 
as  a  place  not  only  of  domicile,  but  of  sepulture,  while  some 
caves  have  also  served  as  the  channels  through  which  the 
waters  of  occasional  land-floods  or  engulfed  rivers  have 
flowed,  so  that  the  remains  of  living  beings  which  have 
peopled  the  district  at  more  than  one  er^  may  have  sub- 
sequently been  mingled  in  such  caverns  and  confounded 
together  in  one  and  the  same  deposit.  But  the  facts  brought 
to  light  in  1858,  during  the  systematic  investigation  of  the 
Brixham  cave,  near  Torquay  in  Devonshire,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  sequel,  excited  anew  the  curiosity  of  the 
British  public,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  general  admission 
that  skepticism  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  cave  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  antiquity  of  man  had  previously  been  pushed 
to  an  extreme. 

Since  that  period,  many  of  the  facts  formerly  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  co-existence  in  ancient  times  of  man  with 
certain  species  of  mammalia  long  since  extinct  have  been 
re-examined  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  new  cases 
bearing  on  the  same  question,  whether  relating  to  caves  or 
to  alluvial  strata  in  valleys,  have  been  brought  to  light.  To 
qualify  myself  for  the  appreciation  and  discussion  of  these 
cases,  I  have  visited,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years, 
many  parts  of  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  have 
communicated  personally  or  by  letter  with  not  a  few  of  the 
geologists,  English  and  foreign,  who  have  taken  part  in  these 
researches.  Besides  explaining  in  the  present  volume  the 
results  of  this  inquiry,  I  shall  give  a  description  of  the 
glacial  formations  of  Europe  and  JN'ortb  America,  that  I  may 
allude  to  the  theories  entertained  respecting  their  origin,  and 
consider  their  probable  relations  in  a  chronological  point  of 
view  to  the  human  epoch,  and  why  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  they  so  often  interpose  an*  abrupt 
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barrier  to  all  attompts  to  trace  farther  back  into  the  past  the 
signs  of  the  existence  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  recent  modifications  of  the  Lamarckian  theory  of  pro- 
gressive development  and  transmatation,  which  are  sag- 
gested  by  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  the  '*  Origin  of  Species,  by 
Variation  and  Natnral  Selection/'  and  the  bearing  of  this 
hypothesis  on  the  different  races  of  mankind  and  their  con- 
nection with  other  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Xomenclahtre,  —  Some  preliminary  explanation  of  the 
Domendatore  adopted  in  the  following  pages  will  be  indis- 
pensable, that  the  meaning  attached  to  the  terms  Recent, 
Post-pliocene,  and  Post-tertiary  may  be  correctly  understood. 

Previously  to  the  year  1833,  when  I  published  the  thitd 
volume  of  the  **  Principles  of  Geology,''  the  strata  called 
Tertiary  had  been  divided  by  geologists  into  Lower,  Middle, 
and  Upper ;  the  Lower  comprising  the  oldest  formationn  of  the 
environs  of  Paris  and  London,  with  others  of  like  age ;  tho 
Middle,  those  of  Bordeaux  and  Touraine;  and  the  Tppcr,  all 
that  lay  above  or  were  newer  than  the  last-mentioned  group. 

When  engaged,  in  1828,  in  preparing  for  the  prcHs  the 
treatise  on  geology  above  alluded  to,  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
classing  the  whole  of  this  series  of  strata  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  aiBnity  whieh  their  fossil  testiicea  bore 
to  the  living  fauna.  Having  obtained  information  on  this 
•abject  during  my  travels  on  the  Continent,  I  learnt  that 
M.  I>eshayes  of  Paris,  already  celebrated  as  a  conehoIogiHt,  had 
been  led  independently,  by  the  study  of  a  large  coUeetion  of 
recent  and  fossil  shells,  to  very  similar  views  roh|>ec(ing  the 
possibility  of  arranging  the  tertiary  formations  in  chroM^ 
logical  order,  according  to  the  proportional  number  of  species 
of  shells  identical  with  living  ones,  which  characterized  ^ch 
of  the  Boccesstve  groups  above  mentioned.  Af\er  comparing 
SOOO  fOisil  species  with  5000  living  ones,  the  result  arrivinl  at 
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was,  that  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata  there  were  ahout  8} 
per  cent,  identical  with  recent;  in  the  middle  tertiary  (the 
faluns  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde),  about  17  per  cent. ;  and  in 
the  upper  tertiary,  from  35  to  50,  and  sometimes  in  the  most 
modern  beds  as  much  as  90  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of 
ciearaess  and  brevity,  I  proposed  to  give  short  technical  names 
to  these  sets  of  strata,  or  the  periods  to  which  they  respect- 
ively belonged.  I  called  the  first  or  oldest  of  them  Eocene, 
the  second  Miocene,  and  the  third  Pliocene.  The  first  of 
the  above  terms,  Eocene,  is  derived  from  tj6^  eoSj  dawn,  and 
xatv6^  kainos,  recent;  because  an  extremely  small  propor- 
tion of  the  fossil  shells  of  this  period  could  be  referred  to 
living  species,  so  that  this  era  seemed  to  indicate  the  dawn  of 
the  present  testaceous  faana,  no  living  species  of  shells  having 
been  detected  in  the  antecedent  or  secondary  rocks. 

Some  conchologists  are  now  unwilling  to  allow  that  any 
Eocene  species  of  shell  has  really  survived  to  our  times  so 
unaltered  as  to  allow  of  its  specific  identification  with  a  living 
species.  I  cannot  enter  in  this  place  into  this  wide  controversy. 
It  is  enough  at  present  to  remark  that  the  character  of  the 
Eocene  fauna,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  antecedent 
secondary  formations,  wears  a  very  modern  aspect,  and  that 
some  able  living  conchologists  still  maintain  that  there  are 
Eocene  shells  not  specifically  distinguishable  from  those  now 
extant;  though  they  may  be  fewer  in  number  than  was 
supposed  in  1833. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  fiecwv  meiony  less,  and  xatv6q 
kainoSj  recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of 
recent  species  (of  testacea) ;  the  term  Pliocene  (from  TrXueuv 
pleion,  more,  and  zaivoc  kainos,  recent),  a  comparative 
plurality  of  the  same. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that 
certain  species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still 
existing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Miocene  and  -  Older 
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Pliocene  deponto  often  contain  the  remains  of  mammalia, 
reptiles,  and  fish,  ezclnsiYelj  of  extinct  species.  Bat  the 
reader  most  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene, 
and  Pliocene  were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely 
to  conchological  data,  and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and 
are  still  used  by  me. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  terms  above  defined,  the 
number  of  new  living  species  of  shells  obtained  from  different 
parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  supplying  fVesh 
data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  paleontologist  to 
correct  many  erroneous  identifications  of  foMdil  and  recent 
fonn9.  New  species  also  have  been  collected  in  abundance 
from  tertiary  formations  of  every  age,  while  newly  di»covered 
groups  of  strata  have  filled  up  gaps  in  the  previously  known 
series.  Hence  modifications  and  reforms  have  been  called 
for  in  the  classification  first  proposed.  The  Eocene,  Mi(K*cne, 
and  Pliocene  periods  have  been  made  to  comprehend  certain 
seta  of  strata  of  which  the  fossils  do  not  always  conform 
strictly  in  the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  s))ecies  with  the 
definitions  first  given  by  me,  or  which  are  implied  in  the 
etymology  of  those  terms.  These  innovations  have  been 
treated  of  in  my  **  Elements  or  Manual  of  Elementary 
Geolog)*/'  and  in  the  Supplement  to  the  fit\h  edition  of  the 
same,  published  in  l^r>l>,  where  some  modifications  of  my 
classification,  as  first  pro()osed,  are  introduced;  but  I  need 
not  dwell  on  thene  on  the  present  occasion,  as  the  only 
formations  with  whieh  we  §hall  be  concerned  in  the  pre* 
sent  volume  are  those  of  the  most  modern  date,  or  the 
Post-tertiary,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  these  into  two 
grott|Mi,  the  I^ent  and  the  P4»st-plioeene.  In  the  lUn^^nt  we 
may  comprehend  those  dep<Miits  in  which  not  only  all  the 
slielU  but  all  the  fossil  mammalia  are  of  living  species ;  in  the 
Pont-pliocene  those  strata  in  which ,  the  shells  iK'ing  rt*eent, 
a  portion,  and  often  a  considerable  one,  of  the  accom]>:.nying 
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fossil  quadrupeds  belongs  to  extinct  species.  1  am  aware  that 
it  may  be  objected,  with  some  justice,  to  this  nomenclature, 
that  the  term  Post-pliocene  ought  in  strictness  to  include  all 
geological  monuments  posterior  in  date  to  the  Pliocene; 
but  when  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of  these  in  the  aggregate 
I  shall  call  them  Post-tertiary,  and  reserve  the  term  Post- 
pliocene  exclusively  for  Lower  Post-pliocene,  the  Upper  Post- 
pliocene  formations  being  called  "Recent." 

Cases  will  occur  where  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Newer  Pliocene  and  Post- 
pliocene,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  recent  deposits ;  and 
we  must  expect  these  difficulties  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  with  every  advance  in  our  knowledge,  and  in  proper* 
tion  as  gaps  are  filled  up  in  the  series  of  geological  records. 

In  1839  I  proposed  the  term  Pleistocene  as  an  abbreviation 
for  Newer  Pliocene,  and  it  soon  became  popular,  because 
adopted  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes  in  his  admirable  essay 
on  "The  Geological  Relations  of  the  existing  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  the  British  Isles  j''"^  but  he  applied  the  term  almost 
precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  use  Post-pliocene  in  this 
volume,  and  not  as  short  for  Newer  Pliocene.  In  order  to 
prevent  confusion,  I  think  it  best  entirely  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  Pleistocene  in  future;  I  have  found  that  the 
introduction  of  such  a  fourth  name  (unless  restricted  solely  to 
the  older  Post-tertiary  formations)  must  render  the  use  of 
Pliocene,  in  its  original  extended  sense,  impossible,  and  it  is 
often  almost  indispensable  to  have  a  single  term  to  compre- 
hend both  divisions  of  the  Pliocene  period. 

The  annexed  tabular  view  of  the  whole  series  of  fossiliferous 
strata  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  the  chrono- 
logical relation  of  the  Recent  and  Post-pliocene  to  the  ante- 
cedent periods. 

*    Geological    Relations     of     the      Sarvey  of  Great  Britain,  toL  i.  p.  336. 
existing    Fanna    and     Flora    of    the      London,  184ft.) 
British  Isles.    (Memoirs  of  Geological 
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ABRIDGED  GENERAL  TABLE  OF  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA. 
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Works  of  Art  in  Banish  Peat, 

TTTHEN  treating  in  the  *' Principles  of  Geology"  of  the 
^ '  changes  of  the  earth  which  have  taken  place  in  com- 
paratively modern  times,  I  have  spoken  (chap,  xlv.)  of  the 
imbedding  of  organic  bodies  and  human  remains  in  peat,  and 
explained  under  what  conditions  the  growth  of  that  vegetable 
substance  is  going  on  in  northern  and  humid  climates.  Of 
late  years,  since  1  first  alluded  to  the  subject,  more  extensive 
investigations  have  been  made  into  the  history  of  the  Danish 
peat-mosses.  Of  the  results  of  these  inquiries  I  shall  give  a 
brief  abstract  in  the  present  chapter,  that  we  may  afterwards 
compare  them  with  deposits  of  older  date,  which  throw  light 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 
The  deposits  of  peat  in  Denmark,*  varying  in  depth  from 

*  An  excelloQt  aooount  of  these  re-  and  wiU  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  de  1b 

•MkTche^    of    Danish   naturalists    and  Soci6t6  Yaudoise  des  ScL  Nat,  t  tL 

«»U^ttariM  has  been  drawn  up  by  an  Lausanne,  1860. 
ihk   Swiss  geologist,  M.  A.  Morlot, 
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ten  to  thirty  feet,  hftve  been  formed  in  hollows  or  depres- 
sions in  the  northern  drill  or  boalder  formation  hereafter  to 
be  deficribed.  The  lowest  Btratum,  two  to  three  feet  thick, 
consists  of  swamp-peat  composed  chiefly  of  moss  or  sphagnam, 
alK>ve  which  lies  another  growth  of  peat,  not  made  ap  ex- 
clasively  of  aqaatic  or  swamp  plants.  Aroand  the  borders 
of  the  bogs,  and  at  various  depths  in  them,  lie  trunks  of  trees, 
especially  of  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestris),  often  three 
feet  in  diameter,  which  must  have  grown  on  the  margin  of 
the  peat-mosses,  and  have  frequently  fallen  into  them. 
Th\n  tree  is  not  now,  nor  has  ever  been  in  hintorical  times,  a 
native  of  the  Daninh  Inlands,  and  when  intro<lnced  there  has 
not  thriven ;  yet  it  was  evidently  indigenous  in  the  human 
perio<l,  for  Steentitrup  bus  taken  out  with  his  own  hands  a 
flint  inMrument  from  below  a  buried  trunk  of  one  of  theso, 
pine^  It  api>earH  clear  that  the  same  Scotch  fir  was  after- 
wards supplanted  by  the  scHMile  variety  of  the  common  oak, 
of  which  many  prostrate  trunks  occur  in  the  peat  at  higher 
levels  than  the  pines;  and  still  higher  the  pedunculated 
variety  of  the  same  oak  ( Quercun  Rftftur  L.)  occurs  with  the 
alder,  birt*h  {Betula  trrruro.^a  Ehrh.),  and  hazeL  The  oak 
has  now  in  its  turn  been  almost  superseded  in  Denmark  by  the 
common  beech.  Other  trees,  such  as  the  white  birch  {Bftuia 
alha^f  characterize  the  lower  part  of  the  bo^,  and  diHapi>ear 
ftom  the  higher;  while  other?*,  again,  like  theaH{)en  {Popuins 
trrmulii),  oi-cur  at  all  leveU,  and  still  flourish  in  Denmark. 
All  the  land  and  frenh-water  sholU,  and  all  the  mammalia  as 
well  as  the  plant)*,  whose  remains  o<'cur  buried  in  the  Danish 
peal,  are  of  recent  species. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  stone  implement  was  found 
nnder  a  buried  Scotch  fir  at  a  great  depth  in  the  |>eat.  By 
collecting  and  studyini^  a  vast  variety  of  such  implements, 
and  other  articles  of  human  workmanship  preserved  in  ]H*at 
and  in  sand-dunes  on  the  coast,  as  also  in  certain  shell* 
moonds  of  the  aborigines   presently  to  be  described,  the 
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Danish  and  Swedish  antiquaries  and  naturalists;  MM.  Killson, 
Steenstrup,  Forchhammer,  Thomsen,  Worsaae,  and  others, 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  chronological  succession  of 
periods,  which  they  have  called  the  ages  of  stone,  of  bronze, 
and  of  iron,  named  from  the  materials  which  have  each  in 
their  turn  served  for  the  fabrication  of  implements. 

The  age  of  stone  in  Denmark  coincided  with  the  period 
of  the  first  vegetation,  or  that  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  in  part 
at  least  with  the  second  vegetation,  or  that  of  the  oak.  But 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  oak  epoch  coincided  with' "  the 
age  of  bronze,''  for  swords  and  shields  of  that  metal,  now  in 
the  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  have  been  taken  out  of  peat  in 
which  oaks  abound.  The  age  of  iron  corresponded  more 
nearly  with  that  of  the  beech-tree.* 

M.  Morlot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  recent  progress  of  this  new  line  of  research,  followed 
up  with  so  much  success  in  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland, 
observes  that  the  introduction  of  the  first  tools  made  of  bronze 
among  a  people  previously  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  im- 
pliea  a  great  advance  in  the  arts,  for  bronze  is  an  alloy  of 
about  nine  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin;  and  although 
the  former  metal,  copper,  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  is  occa- 
sionally found  pure  or  in  a  native  state,  tin  is  not  only  scarce, 
but  never  occurs  native.  To  detect  the  existence  of  this  metal 
in  its  ore,  then  to  disengage  it  from  the  matrix,  and  finally, 
after  blending  it  in  due  proportion  with  copper,  to  cast  the 
fused  mixture  in  a  mould,  allowing  time  for  it  to  acquire 
hardness  by  slow  cooling,  all  this  bespeaks  no  small  sagacity 
and  skilful  manipulation.  Accordingly,  the  pottery  found 
associated  with  weapons  of  bronze  is  of  a  more  ornamental 
and  tasteful  style  than  any  which  belongs  to  the  age  of 
stone.  Some  of  the  moulds  in  which  the  bronze  instruments 
were  cast,  and  '*  tags,''  as  they  are  called,  of  bronze,  which  are 

•  Morlot,  BaUetin  de  1a  Soci6t6  Vaadoise  des  Sci.  Nat,  t  yi.  p.  292. 
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formed  in  the  holo  through  which  the  Aised  metal  was  poured, 
have  been  found.  The  number  and  variety  of  objecta  belong- 
lag  to  the  age  of  bronao  indicate  its  long  duration,  as  does 
the  progress  in  the  arts  implied  by  the  rudeness  of  the  earlier 
tools,  often  mere  repetitions  of  those  of  the  stone  age,  as 
contrasted  with  the  more  skilftilly  worked  weapons  of  a  later 
atage  of  the  same  period. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  age  of  copper  must  always 
have  interrened  between  that  of  stone  and  bronse ;  but,  if 
so,  the  interval  seems  to  have  been  short  in  £uroi>e,  owing 
apparently  to  the  territory  occupied  by  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants  having  been  invaded  and  conquered  by  a  people 
coming  fVom  the  East,  to  whom  the  use  of  swords,  spears, 
and  other  weapons  of  bronze  was  familiar.  Hatchets,  how* 
ever,  of  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Danish  peat. 

The  next  stage  of  improvement,  or  that  manifested  by  the 
substitution  of  iron  for  bronze,  indicates  another  stride  in  the 
progre«s  of  the  arts.  Iron  never  presents  itself,  except  in 
■icteoritcfl,  in  a  native  state :  so  that  to  recognixe  its  ores,  and 
then  to  separate  the  metal  from  its  matrix,  demands  no  small 
exerctue  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  invention.  To  fuse 
the  ore  requires  an  intense  heat,  not  to  be  obtained  without 
artificial  appliances,  Buch  as  pipes  inflated  by  the  human 
breath,  or  bellows,  or  some  other  suitable  machinery. 

Danish  Shrll-moHnih,  or  Kjokkt'nmodJing.* 

In  addition  to  the  peat-mosses,  another  class  of  memorials 
foand  in  Denmark  has  thrown  light  on  the  pre-hi^torical  age. 
At  certain  points  along  the  shores  of  nearly  all  the  Danish 

*    Mr.    Jtfha    Labbock     pDbIiibr<l,  b*  bM  dr»chbed  lb«  rr«alU  of  a  r«««nt 

aiin  thmm  tb^U  wtr*  writtoa,  m  able  vUit  to  Dramarb,  mad*  b;  bin  ia  rom* 

paf«r  •■  Iba  Daabb  '««b«U*aioaadi**  paaj  witb   Mwtn.   Baab,   PrMtwi«b» 

to  Iba  Oeiobar  Naabar  of  tba  Naiaral  and  Ualtoa. 
■iaiary  BaTtov,  IMI,^  M9,  to  wbieb 
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islands,  mounds  may  be  seen,  consisting  chiefly  of  thousands 
of  cast-away  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle,  and  other  mollusks 
of  the  same  species  as  those  which  are  now  eaten  by  mam 
These  shells  are  plentifully  mixed  up  with  the  bones  of 
various  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fish,  which  served  as  the  food 
of  the  rude  hunters  and  fishers  by  whom  the  mounds  were 
accumulated.     I  have  seen  similar  large  heaps  of  oysters, 

« 

and  other  marine  shells,  with  interspersed  stone  implements, 
near  the  sea-shore,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Georgia, 
U.S.,  left  by  the  native  North  American  Indians  at  points 
near  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  pitching  their  wig- 
wamis  for  centuries  before  the  white  man  arrived. 

Such  accumulations  are  called  by  the  Danes  Kjokken- 
modding,  or  "kitchen-refuse-heaps."  Scattered  all  through 
them  are  flint  knives,  hatchets,  and  other  instruments  of 
stone,  horn,  wood,  and  bone,  with  fragments  of  coarse  pottery, 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  cinders,  but  never  any  implements 
of  bronze,  still  less  of  iron.  The  stone  hatchets  and  knives 
had  been  sharpened  by  rubbing,  and  in  this  respect  are  one 
degree  less  rude  than  those  of  an  older  date,  associated  in 
France  with  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  of  which  more 
in  the  sequel.  The  mounds  vary  in  height  from  3  to  10  feet^ 
and  in  area  are  some  of  them  1000  feet  long,  and  from  150 
to  200  wide.  They  are  rarely  placed  more  than  10  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  confined  to  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  or,  if  not  (and  there  are  cases  where  they  are 
several  miles  from  the  shore),  the  distance  is  ascribable  to  the 
entrance  of  a  small  stream,  which  has  deposited  sediment,  or 
to  the  growth  of  a  peaty  swamp,  by  which  the  land  has  been 
made  to  advance  on  the  Baltic,  as  it  is  still  doing  in  many 
places,  aided,  according  to  M.  Puggaard,  by  a  very  slow  up- 
heaval of  the  whole  country  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  inches 
in  a  century. 

There  is  also  another  geographical  fact  equally  in  favor 
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of  Uie  antiquity  of  the  moands,  vis.,  that  they  arc  wanting 
on  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  border  the  Westoi*n  Ocean, 
or  exactly  where  the  waves  are  now  slowly  eating  away  the 
land.  There  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  originally  there 
were  stations  along  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Baltic,  but  by  the  gradual  undermining  of  the 
difis  they  have  all  been  swept  away. 

Another  striking  proof,  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  of 
ally  that  the  '' refuse-heaps"  are  very  old,  is  derived  from 
the  character  of  their  imbedded  shells.  These  consist  en* 
tireiy  of  living  species;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  common 
eatable  oyster  is  among  them,  attaining  its  full  size,  whereas 
the  same  OMrea  eduiiit  cannot  live  at  present  in  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Baltic  except  near  its  entrance,  where,  when- 
ever a  northwesterly  gale  prevails,  a  current  setting  in  from 
the  ocean  jiours  in  a  great  body  of  salt  water.  Yet  it  seems 
that  during  the  whole  time  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
^^  shell-mounds*'  the  oyster  flouriiihe<l  in  places  from  which 
it  in  now  excluded.  In  like  manner  the  eatable  cockle, 
moshol,  and  periwinkle  {Canlium  eduh^  JJytUus  tiiulis, 
and  Littorina  littorea),  which  are  met  with  in  great 
numbers  in  the  **  refuse-heap^,*'  are  of  the  ordinar}*  dimen- 
sions which  thi*y  acquire  in  the  ocean,  whereas  the  same 
spi*i'loH  now  living  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Baltic 
only  attain  a  third  of  tlu*ir  uuturul  mse,  being  stunted  and 
dwarfed  in  their  growth  by  the  quantity  of  fn.^h  water 
poured  by  rivers  into  that  inland  sea.*  Hence  we  may  con- 
fidently infer  that  in  the  dayH  of  the  aboriginal  hunterH  and 
fiahem  the  ocean  had  freer  access  than  now  to  the  Baltic, 
communicating  probably  through  the  peninsula  of  Jutland, 
Jutland  having  lieen  at  no  remote  i>eriod  an  an'lii|H«lago. 
Even  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  the  salt  waters 

*  8m  PriBcipUa  of  0«ologj,  eh.  iis. 
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have  made  one  eruption  into  the  Baltic  by  the  Lymfiord, 
although  they  have  been  now  again  excluded.  It  is  also 
affirmed  that  other  channels  were  open  in  historical  times 
which  are  now  silted  up  * 

If  we  next  turn  to  the  remains  of  vertebrata  preserved  in 
the  mounds^  we  find  that  here  also^  as  in  the  Danish  peat 
mosses^  all  the  quadrupeds  belong  to  species  known  to  have 
inhabited  Europe  within  the  memory  of  man.  No  remains 
of  the  mammoth,  or  rhinoceros,  or  of  any  extinct  species 
appear,  except  those  of  the  wild  bull  (Bos  Urus  Linn.,  or  Bos 
primigenius  Bojanus),  which  are  in  such  numbers  as  to 
prove  that  the  species  was  a  favorite  food  of  the  ancient 
people.  But  as  this  animal  was  seen  by  Julius  CcBsar,  and 
survived  long  after  his  time,  its  presence  alone  would  not 
go  far  to  prove  the  mounds  to  be  of  high  antiquity.  The 
Lithuanian  aurochs  or  bison  (Bos  Bison  L.,  Bos  priscus  Boj., 
which  has  escaped  extirpation  only  because  protected  by  the 
Bussian  Czars,  surviving  in  one  forest  in  Lithuania)  has  not 
yet  been  met  with,  but  will  no  doubt  be  detected  hereafter, 
as  it  has  been  already  found  in  the  Danish  peat.  The 
beaver,  long  since  destroyed  in  Denmark,  occurs  frequently, 
as  does  the  seal  (Fhoca  Gryppus  Fab.),  now  very  rare  on 
the  Danish  coast.  With  these  are  mingled  bones  of  the  red 
deer  and  roe,  but  the  reindeer  has  not  yet  been  found. 
There  are  also  the  bones  of  many  carnivora,  such  as  the 
lynx,  fox,  and  wolf,  but  no  signs  of  any  domesticated  animals 
except  the  dog.  The  long  bones  of  the  larger  mammalia 
have  been  all  broken  as  if  by  some  instrument,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  marrow,  and  the 
gi'istly  parts  have  been  gnawed  off,  as  if  by  dogs,  to  whose 
agency  is  also  attributed  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
bones  of  young  birds  and  of  the  smaller  bones  and  softer 

*  Beo  Morlot>  Bnlletin  de  la  Sooi6t£  VaudoiM  dei  Sci.  Nat,  t  ri. 
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parU  of  the  skelotons  of  birds  in  general,  even  of  those  of 
large  sise.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  proved  ex* 
periroentally  by  Professor  Steenstmp  that,  if  the  same  species 
of  birds  aro  now  given  to  dogs,  tbey  will  devour  those  parts 
of  the  skeleton  which  aro  missing,  and  leave  jast  those  which 
are  preserved  in  the  old  "  refuse-heaps." 

The  dogs  of  the  mounds,  the  only  domesticated  animals, 
are  of  a  smaller  race  than  those  of  the  bronae  period,  as 
ahown  by  the  peat-mosses,  and  the  dogs  of  the  bronae  age 
are  inferior  in  size  and  strength  to  those  of  the  iron  age. 
The  domestic  ox,  horse,  and  sheep,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
mounds,  are  confined  to  that  part  of  the  Danish  peat  which 
grew  in  the  ages  of  bronae  and  iron. 

Among  the  bones  of  birds,  scarcely  any  are  more  frequent 
IB  the  monnds  than  those  of  the  auk  or  penguin  (^4/^ 
URp^nai>),  now  extinct  in  Europe,  having  but  lately  died 
ont  in  Iceland,  but  said  still  to  survive  in  Greenland,  where, 
however,  its  numbers  are  fast  diroinbhing.  The  Capercailxie 
(^Tetrao  Urogalius)  is  also  met  with,  and  may,  it  is  suggested, 
have  fed  on  the  buds  of  the  S<.*otch  fir  in  times  when  that 
tree  flourished  around  the  peat*bog?i.  The  different  stages  of 
growth  of  the  roe-deer's  horns,  and  the  presence  of  the  wild 
■wan,  now  only  a  winter  visitor,  have  been  appealed  to  as 
proving  that  the  aborigines  resided  in  the  same  settlements 
all  the  year  round.  That  they  also  ventured  out  to  sea  in 
eaaoes  such  aa  are  now  found  in  the  peat-mosses,  hollowed 
OQt  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  to  catch  fish  fkr  from  land, 
is  testified  by  the  bony  relics  of  several  deep-soa  species,  such 
aa  the  herring,  cod,  and  flounder.  The  ancient  people  were 
DOi  eannibals,  for  no  human  bones  are  mingled  with  the  s|ioila 
•f  the  chase.  Skulls,  however,  have  been  obtained  not  only 
flrom  peat,  but  from  tumuli  of  the  stone  period  believed  to  be 
aontemporaneons  with  the  mounds.  These  skulls  are  small 
and  round,  and  have  a  prominent  ridge  over  the  orbits  of 
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the  eyes,  showing  that  the  ancient  race  was  of  small  stature, 
with  round  heads  and  overhanging  eyehrows, — in  short,  they 
bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  modem  Laplanders. 
The  human  skulls  of  the  bronze  age  found  in  the  Danish  peat, 
and  those  of  the  iron  period,  are  of  an  elongated  form  and 
larger  size.  There  appear  to  be  very  few  well-authenti- 
cated examples  of  crania  referable  to  the  bronze  period, — a 
circumstance  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  custom  prevalent 
among  the  people  of  that  era  of  burning  their  dead  and 
collecting  their  bones  in  funeral  urns. 

No  traces  of  grain  of  any  sort  have  hitherto  been  discovered, 
nor  any  other  indication  that  the  ancient  people  had  any 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  only  vegetable  remains  in  the 
mounds  are  burnt  pieces  of  wood  and  some  charred  substance 
referred  by  Dr.  Forchharamer  to  the  Zostera  marina,  a  sea- 
plant  which  was  perhaps  used  in  the  production  of  salt. 

What  may  be  the  antiquity  of  the  earliest  human  remains 
preserved  in  the  Danish  peat  cannot  be  estimated  in  centuries 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  In  the  first  place,  in  going 
back  to  the  bronze  age,  we  already  find  ourselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  history  or  even  of  tradition.  In  the  time  of  the 
Bomans  the  Danish  Isles  were  covered,  as  now,  with  magnifi- 
cent beech  forests.  Nowhere  in  the  world  does  this  tree  flou- 
rish more  luxuriantly  than  in  Denmark,  and  eighteen  centuries 
seem  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  towards  modifying  the  cha- 
racter of  the  forest  vegetation.  Yet  in  the  antecedent  bronze 
period  there  were  no  beech-trees,  or  at  most  but  a  few  stragglers, 
the  country  being  then  covered  with  oak.  In  the  age  of  stone, 
again,  the  Scotch  fir  prevailed  (see  p.  9),  and  already  there 
were  human  inhabitants  in  those  old  pine  forests.  How  many 
generations  of  each  species  of  tree  floarished  in  succession 
before  the  pine  was  supplanted  by  the  oak,  and  the  oak  by 
the  beech,  can  be  but  vaguely  conjectured,  but  the  minimum 
of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  so  much  peat  must,  ac* 
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cording  to  the  estimate  of  SteeoBtrap  and  other  good  authori- 
ties, have  amounted  to  at  least  4000  years;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  observed  rate  of  the  growth  of  peat  opposed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  centuries  may  not  have  been  four 
times  as  great,  even  though  the  signs  of  man's  existence  have 
not  yet  been  traced  down  to  the  lowest  or  amorphous  stratum. 
As  to  the  ** shell-mounds/'  they  correspond  in  date  to  the 
older  portion  of  the  peaty  record,  or  to  the  earliest  part  of  the 
age  of  stone  as  known  in  Denmark. 

Ancient  Swiss  Luke-DuceUings,  built  on  Piles. 

In  the  shallow  parts  of  many  Swihs  lakes,  where  there  is 
a  depth  of  no  more  than  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  of  water, 
ancient  wooden  pil^  are  observed  at  the  bottom,  sometimes 
worn  down  to  the  surface  of  the  mud,  sometimes  projecting 
slightly  above  it.  These  have  evidently  once  supported 
▼illagos,  nearly  all  of  them  of  unknown  date,  but  the  most 
ancient  of  which  certainly  belonged  to  the  age  of  stone,  for 
hund^f^ds  qf  implements  resembling  those  of  the  Danish 
shell-mounds  and  pcat-moitHes  have  been  dredged  up  from 
the  mud  into  which  the  piles  were  driven. 

The  earliest  historical  account  of  such  habitations  is  that 
given  by  Herodotus  of  a  Thraoian  tribe,  who  dwelt,  in  the 
year  520  B.r.,  in  PraHius,  a  small  mountain-lake  of  PaH>nia, 
now  part  of  Modern  Koumelia.* 

Their  habitations  were  conntructed  on  platforms  rained 
above  the  lake,  and  resting  on  piles.  They  were  connected 
with  the  shore  by  a  narrow  caune %vuy  of  similar  formation. 
Such  platforms  must  have  boon  of  considerable  extent,  for 
the  P«H>nians  lived  there  with  their  families  and  liorMos. 
Their  foo<l  comiiHted  largely  of  the  fish  which  the  lake 
produced  in  abundance. 

•  B*ro4atas,  lib.  ▼.  eap.  IS.— R».dl<«or»r«4  hj  M.  D^tU)*,  5*1.  HUt  R*t., 
OeC  IbU,  toL  U.  p.  4bS. 
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In  rude  and  unsettled  times,  such  insular  sites  afforded 
safe  retreats,  all  communication  with  the  main  land  being  cut 
off,  except  by  boats,  or  by  such  wooden  bridges  as  could  be 
easily  removed. 

The  Swiss  lake-dwellings  seem  first  to  have  attracted 
attention  during  the  dry  winter  of  1853-4,  when  the  lakes 
and  rivers  sank  lower  than  had  ever  been  previously  known, 
and  when  the  inhabitants  of  Meilen,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
resolved  to  raise  the  level  of  some  ground  and  turn  it  into 
land,  by  throwing  mud  upon  it  obtained  by  dredging  in  the 
adjoining  shallow  water.  During  these  dredging  operations 
they  discovered  a  number  of  wooden  piles  deeply  driven  into 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  among  them  a  great  many  hammers, 
axes,  celts,  and  other  instruments.  All  these  belonged  to  the 
stone  period  with  two  exceptions,  namely,  an  armlet  of  thin 
brass  wire,  and  a  small  bronze  hatchet. 

Fragments  of  rude  pottery  fashioned  by  the  hand  were 
abundant,  also  masses  of  charred  wood,  supposed  to  have 
formed  parts  of  the  platform  on  which  the  wooden  cabins 
were  built.  Of  this  burnt  timber,  on  this  and  other  sites, 
subsequently  explored,  there  was  such  an  abundance  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  settlements  must 
have  perished  by  fire.  Herodotus  has  recorded  that  the 
Faeonians,  above  alluded  to,  preserved  their  independence 
during  the  Persian  invasion,  and  defied  the  attacks  of  Xerxes  ' 
by  aid  of  the  peculiar  position  of  their  dwellings.  "  But  their 
safety,"  observes  Mr.  Wylie,*  "was  probably ^wing  to  their 
living  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  iv  fxitrrj  rg  ^i/ivHi  whereas  the 
ancient  Swiss  settlers  were  compelled  by  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing depth  of  the  water  near  the  margins  of  their  lakes  to 
construct  their  habitations  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore, 
within  easy  bowshot  of  the  land,  and  therefore  not  out  of 

•  W.  M.  Wylie,  M.A.,  ArchaDology,  toL  xxztIL,  1859,  a  Taluable  paper  on  the 
Swiss  and  Irish  lake-habitations. 
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reach  of  fiery  projectilesi  against  which  thatched  roofe  and 
wooden  walls  could  present  hut  a  poor  defence/'  To  these 
circumstances  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  frequent 
preservation,  in  the  mud  around  the  site  of  the  old  settle- 
ments, of  the  most  precious  tools  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
would  never  have  been  thrown  into  the  Danish  "shell- 
mounds,"  which  have  been  aptly  compared  to  a  modem  dust- 
bole. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller  of  Zurich  has  drawn  up  a  series  of 
most  instructive  memoirs,  illustrated  with  well-executed 
plates,  of  the  treasures  in  stone,  bronze,  and  bone  brought  to 
light  in  these  subaqueous  repositories,  and  has  given  an  ideal 
restoration  of  part  of  one  of  the  old  villages  (8ee  plate  1),^ 
such  as  he  conceives  may  have  existed  on  the  Lakes  of  Zurich 
and  Bienne.  In  this  view,  however,  he  has  not  simply  trusted 
to  his  imagination,  but  has  availed  him.sclf  of  a  sketch  pub- 
lished by  M.  Dumont  d'Urville,  of  similar  habitations  of  the 
Papooe  in  New  Guinea  in  the  Bay  of  Dorei.  It  is  also  stated 
by  Dr.  Keller  that  on  the  river  Limmat,  near  Zurich,  so  late 
as  the  last  century,  there  were  several  fiiihing-huts  constructed 
on  this  same  plan.f  It  will  bo  remarked  that  one  of  the 
cabins  is  represented  as  circular.  That  such  was  the  form  of 
many  in  Switzerland  is  inferred  A'ora  the  shape  of  pieces  of 
clay  which  lined  the  interior,  and  which  owe  their  preserva- 
tion apparently  to  their  having  been  hardened  by  fire  when 
the  village  was  burnt  In  the  sketch,  some  fishing-nets  are 
seen  spread  out* to  dry  on  the  wooden  platform.  The  Swiss 
archv»logist  has  found  abun<lant  evidence  of  fishing-gear, 
eonsistingof  pieces  of  cord,  hooks,  and  stones  used  as  weights. 
A  canoe  also  is  introduced,  such  as  are  oe<*aftionally  met  with. 
One  of  these,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  fiAy  feet  long 

•  KfflUr,   PfakUwaton,    ADtlqoAri*  1h63,  |fr.  Lak>M>«k  hu  pQlili«b*<l  m 

•ahi   O— illwliafl  la  Zttrieh,  B<l.  siL  «srrll«ot  aecoiint  of  tb«  work*  of  iIm 

liiL  li^SS-tSSI.  la  iIm  Sflk  aamb^r  of  S wits  writer*  oa  ih«ir  lak»-habiUUoa«. 

Ika  Xaural  llkatory  lUrivw,  Jaaaary  9,  f  Ktller,  ibiil.  Ba.  U.  p.  ftl,  ao«% 
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and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  was  found  capsized  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne.  It  appears  to  have  been 
laden  with  stones^  such  as  wore  used  to  raise  the  foundation 
of  some  of  the  artificial  islands. 

It  is  believed  that  as  many  as  300  wooden  huts  w^ere 
sometimes  comprised  in  one  settlement^  and  that  they  may 
have  contained  about  1000  inhabitants.  At  Wangen,  M. 
Lohle  has  calculated  that  40,000  piles  were  used,  probably 
not  all  planted  at  one  time  nor  by  one  generation.  Among 
the  works  of  great  merit  devoted  specially  to  a  description  of 
the  Swiss  lake-habitations  is  that  of  M.  Troyon,  published  in 
I860.*  The  number  of  sites  which  he  and  other  authors 
have  already  enumerated  in  Switzerland  is  truly  wonderful. 
They  occur  on  the  large  lakes  of  Constance,  Zurich,  Geneva, 
and  Neufchatel,  and  on  most  of  the  smaller  ones.  Some  are 
exclusively  of  the  stone  age,  others  of  the  bronze  period.  Of 
these  last  more  than  twenty  are  spoken  of  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  alone,  twelve  on  that  of  Neufchatel,  and  ten  on  the 
small  Lake  of  Bienne. 

One  of  the  sites  first  studied  by  th6  Swiss  antiquaries  was 
the  small  Lake  of  Moosseedorf,  near  Berne,  where  imple- 
ments of  stone,  horn,  and  bone,  but  none  of  metal,  were 
obtained.  Although  the  flint  here  employed  must  have  come 
from  a  distance  (probably  from  the  South  of  France),  the 
chippings  of  the  material  are  in  such  profusion  as  to  imply 
that  there  was  a  manufactory  of  implements  on  the  spot. 
Here  also,  as  in  several  other  settlements^  hatchets  and 
wedges  of  jade  have  been  observed  of  a  kind  said  not  to 
occur  in  Switzerland  or  the  adjoining  parts  of  Europe,  and 
which  some  mineralogists  would  fain  derive  from  the  East; 
amber  also,  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  imported  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic. 

At  Wangen  near  Stein,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  another 

*  Sar  les  Habitations  laoustroa. 
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of  the  most  ancient  of  the  lake-dwellings,  hatchets  of  serpen- 
tine and  greenstone,  and  arrow-heads  of  qaartx,  have  been 
met  with.  Hero  also  remains  of  a  kind  of  cloth,  supposed  to 
be  of  flax,  not  woven,  but  plaited,  have  been  detected.  Pro- 
fessor Heer  has  recognized  lumps  of  carbonised  wheat,  TVifi- 
cum  vulgare,  and  grains  of  another  kind,  71  dicoccumf  and 
barley,  Hordeum  distichon^  and  flat  round  cakes  of  bread, 
showing  clearly  that  in  the  stone  period  the  lake-dwellers 
cultivated  all  these  cereals,  besides  having  domesticated  the 
dog,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat. 

Carbonised  apples  and  pears  of  small  size,  such  as  still 
grow  in  the  Swiss  forests,  stones  of  the  wild  plum,  seeds  of 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  and  beech-nuts,  also  occur  in 
the  mud,  and  hazel-nuts  in  great  plenty. 

Near  Morges,  on  the  Lake  of  (teneva,  a  settlement  of  the 
bronze  period,  no  less  than  forty  hatchets  of  that  metal  have 
been  dredged  up,  and  in  many  other  localities  the  number 
and  variety  of  weapons  and  utensils  discovered,  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation,  is  truly  astonishing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  yet  all  the  settlements  of  the 
bronze  period  are  confined  to  Western  and  Central  Switzer- 
land. In  the  more  eastern  lakes  those  of  the  stone  period 
alone  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

The  tools,  ornaments,  and  pottery  of  the  bronze  period  in 
Switzerland  bear  a  close  rescroblunre  to  those  of  correM})ond- 
tng  age  in  Denmark,  attosting  the  wide  spread  of  a  uniform 
civilization  over  Central  Kurope  at  that  era.  In  some  few  of 
the  aquatic  stations,  as  well  as  in  tumuli  and  battle-fields 
in  Switzerland,  a  mixture  of  bronze  and  iron  implements  and 
works  of  art  have  been  obnorved,  including  coins  and  metals 
of  bronze  and  silver,  struck  at  Marseilles,  and  of  (troek 
manufacture,  belonging  to  the  first  and  pre-Roman  division 
of  the  age  of  iron. 

In  the  settlements  of  the  bronze  era  the  woo<len  piles  are 
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Dot  SO  much  decayed  as  are  those  of  the  stone  period;  the 
latter  having  wasted  down  quite  to  the  level  of  the  mud, 
whereas  the  piles  of  the  bronze  age  (as  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne, 
for  eicample)  still  project  above  it. 

Professor  Butimeyer  of  Basle,  well  known  to  paleontologists 
as  the  author  of  several  important  memoirs  on  fossil  verte- 
brata,  has  recently  published  a  scientific  description  of  great 
interest  of  the  animal  remains  dredged  up  at  various  stations 
where  they  had  been  imbedded  for  ages  in  the  mud  into  which 
the  piles  were  driven.* 

These  bones  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  primitive  inhabit- 
ants of  Switzerland  and  some  of  their  immediate  successors 
as  do  the  contents  of  the  Danish ''  refuse-heaps"  to  the  ancient 
fishing  and  hunting  tribes  who  lived  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

The  list  of  wild  mammalia  enumerated  in  this  excellent 
treatise  contains  no  less  than  twenty-four  species,  exclusive  of 
several  domesticated  ones :  besides  which  there  are  eighteen 
species  of  birds,  the  wild  swan,  goose,  and  two  species  of  ducks 
being  among  them;  also  three  reptiles,  including  the  eatable 
frog  and  fresh-water  tortoise ;  and,  lastly,  nine  species  of  fresh- 
water fish.  All  these  (amounting  to  fifty-four  species)  are 
with  one  exception  still  living  in  Europe.  The  exception 
is  the  wild  bull  (^Bos  primigenius)^  which,  as  before  stated, 
survived  in  historical  times.  The  following  are  the  mammalia 
alluded  to : — The  bear  (  TJt^us  Arctos),  the  badger,  the  com- 
mon marten,  the  polecat,  the  ermine,  the  weasel,  the  otter^ 
wolf,  fox,  wild  cat,  hedgehog,  squirrel,  field-mouse  (^Mus  syU 
vaticus),  hare,  beaver,  hog  (comprising  two  races,  namely,  the 
wild  boar  and  swamp-hog),  the  stag  (^Cervus  Elephas),  the 
roe-deer,  the  fallow-deer,  the  elk,  the  steinbock  (^Capru  lbex\ 
the  chamois,  the  Lithuanian  bison^  and  the  wild  bull.    The 

*  Die  Fauna  der  Pfjahlbaaten  in  der  Sohweii.    Basel,  1861. 
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domesticAted  species  eompriHo  the  dog,  horse,  ass,  pig,  goat, 
ahecp,  and  several  bovine  races. 

The  greater  namber,  if  not  all,  of  these  animals  served  for 
food,  and  all  the  bones  which  contained  marrow  have  been 
split  open  in  the  same  way  as  the  corre8[K>nding  ones  found 
in  the  Bhell-mounds  of  Denmark  before  mentioned.  The  bones 
both  of  the  wild  bnll  and  the  biHon  are  invariably  split  in  this 
manner.  As  a  rale,  the  lower  jaws  with  teeth  orour  in  greater 
abandance  than  any  other  parts  of  the  skeleton, — a  circum- 
stance which,  geologists  know,  holds  good  in  regard  to  fossil 
mammalia  of  all  periods.  As  yet  the  reindeer  is  missing 
in  the  Swiss  hike-settlements  as  in  the  Danish  "*  refuse-heaps," 
although  this  animal  in  more  ancient  times  ranged  over 
France,  together  with  the  mammoth,  as  far  south  as  the 
Pyrenees. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  bones  from  ditTorent  sites  has 
shown  that  in  settlements  such  as  W:in;;en  and  Moosseodorf, 
belonging  to  the  earliest  a^e  of  htone,  when  the  habits  of  the 
hunter  state  predominated  over  those  of  the  pastoral,  venison, 
or  the  flesh  of  the  stag  and  roe,  was  more  eaten  than  the  flesh 
of  the  domestic  cattle  and  sheep.  This  was  uAerwards  re> 
versed  in  the  later  stone  |K*no<l  and  in  the  a^e  of  bronze.  At 
that  later  period  also  the  tame  pig,  which  is  wanting  in  some 
of  the  oldest  stations,  had  rejilaceil  the  wild  txmr  as  a  common 
article  of  food.  In  the  beginning  of  the  a«;o  of  stone,  in 
Switaerland,  the  goats  outnunil»erod  the  shei^p,  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  |»eriod  the  sheep  were  more  abundant 
than  the  goats. 

The  fox  in  the  first  era  was  very  common,  but  it  nearly 
disappears  in  the  bronse  age,  during  which  jK^rioil  a  large 
bosUng-dog,  supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  Switxer- 
laod  IVom  some  foreign  (H)untry,  becomes  the  chief  ropre- 
••Dtative  of  the  canine  gt*nus. 

A  single  fragment  of  the  bone  of  a  hare  {Leput  timidui) 
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has  been  found  at  Moosseedorf.  The  almost  universal  absence 
of  this  quadruped  is  supposed  to  imply  that  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellers  were  prevented  from  eating  that  animal  by  the  same 
superstition  which  now  prevails  among  the  Laplanders,  and 
which  Julius  Csesar  found  in  full  force  amongst  the  ancient 
Britons.* 

That  the  lake-dwellers  should  have  fed  so  largely  on  the 
foX;  while  they  abstained  from  touching  the  hare,  establishes, 
says  Eiitimeyer,  a  singular  contrast  between  their  tastes  and 
ours. 

Even  in  the  earliest  settlements,  as  already  hinted,  several 
domesticated  animals  occur,  namely,  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and 
dog.  Of  the  three  last,  each  was  represented  by  one  race 
only;  but  there  were  two  races  of  cattle,  the  most  common 
being  of  small  size,  and  called  by  Eiitimeyer  Bos  brachyceros 
(Bos  longifrons  Owen),  or  the  marsh-cow,  the  other  derived 
from  the  wild  bull ;  though,  as  no  skull  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered, this  identification  is  not  so  certain  as  could  be  wished. 
It  is,  however,  beyond  question  that  at  a  later  era,  namely,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  stone  and  beginning  of  the  bronze  period, 
the  lake-dwellei*s  had  succeeded  in  taming  that  formidable 
brute  the  Bos  primigeniuSf  the  XJrus  of  Csesar,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  very  fierce,  swift,  and  strong,  and  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  elephant  in  size.  In  a  tame  state  its  bones  were  some- 
what less  massive  and  heavy,  and  its  horns  were  somewhat 
smaller,  than  in  wild  individuals.  Still  in  its  domesticated 
form,  it  rivalled  in  dimensions  the  largest  living  cattle,  those 
of  Friesland,  in  North  Holland,  for  example.  When  most 
abundant,  as  at  Concise  on  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  it  had 
nearly  superseded  the  smaller  race.  Bos  brachyceros,  and 
was  accompanied  there  for  a  short  time  by  a  third  bovine 
variety,  called  Bos  trochoceros,  an  Italian  race,  supposed  to 

*  Commentaries,  Ub.  t.  ch.  12. 
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have  hoen  imported  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.* 
This  Ust-mentioned  race,  however,  seems  only  to  have  laHtcd 
for  a  short  time  in  Switzerland. 

The  wild  hull  (^Boa  prinwjenius)  is  8upi>osed  to  have 
flourished  for  a  while  both  in  a  wild  and  tame  ntate,  just 
as  now  in  Europe  the  domestic  pig  co-exists  with  the  wild 
Umr;  and  RGtimeyer  a^ees  with  Cuvier  and  BelK+  in  con- 
siflcring  our  larger  domcsiie  cattle  of  Northern  Euroj>o  us 
the  descendants  of  this  wild  hull,  an  opinion  which  Owen 
di^putcM.J 

In  the  later  division  of  the  stone  period,  there  were  two 
tame  races  of  the  pig,  according  to  RiUimeyer;  one  large, 
and  derive<l  from  the  wild  boar,  the  other  smaller,  called  the 
••  man«h-hog,*'  or  Sus  Stro/a  pulu.<tn's.  It  may  he  atiked  how 
the  <>^to<»logist  can  distinguish  the  tame  fVom  wild  races  of 
the  same  s]>ecies  by  their  skeletonrt  alone.  Among  other 
characters,  the  diminished  thiekiiesn  of  the  hones  and  the 
comparative  small ncss  of  the  ridges  which  afford  attuehment 
to  the  muscles,  are  relied  on;  also  the  smaller  dimensions  of 
the  tuskn  in  the  boar,  and  of  the  whole  jaw  and  skull;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  diminished  size  of  the  horns  of  the  bull 
and  other  modifications,  which  are  the  efTeets  of  a  regular 
supply  of  food,  and  the  absence  of  all  neoes^tity  ot  exerting 
their  activity  and  strength  to  obtain  subsistence  and  defend 
thoniM'lvcs  against  their  enemies. 

A  middle-hized  race  of  dogs  continued  unaltered  through* 
out  the  whole  of  the  stone  jwriod ;  but  the  jHMiple  of  the 
bn>nze  age  jh^hsossimI  a  larger  hunting-dog,  and  with  it  a  ^mall 
hor»e.  of  which  genus  very  few  traces  have  l)een  detected  in 
the  earlier  s<>ttlements, — a  single  tooth,  for  example,  at  Wan* 
gen,  and  only  one  or  two  bones  at  two  or  three  other  places. 

In  passing  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  modem  sites,  the 


•  Cmm'i  CMiaMUriM*  Ub.  t.  «h.  f  Britiab  QnadnipMU,  p.  Hi. 
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extirpation  of  the  elk  and  beaver,  and  the  gradual  reduction 
in  numbers  of  the  bear,  stag,  roe,  and  fresh-water  tortoise 
are  distinctly  perceptible.  The  aurochs,  or  Lithuanian  bison, 
appears  to  have  died  out  in  Switzerland  about  the  time  when 
weapons  of  bronze  came  into  use.  It  is  only  in  a  few  of  the 
most  modem  lake-dwellings,  such  as  Noville  and  Chavannes 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  (which  the  antiquaries  refer  to  the 
sixth  century),  that  some  traces  are  observable  of  the  do- 
mestic cat,  as  well  as  of  a  sheep  with  crooked  horns,  and 
with  them  bones  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

After  the  sixth  century,  no  extinction  of  any  wild  quad- 
ruped nor  introduction  of  any  tame  one  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  but  the  fauna  was  still  modified  by  the  wild  species  con- 
tinuing to  diminish  in  number  and  the  tame  ones  to  become 
more  diversified  by  breeding  and  crossing,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  dog,  horse,  and  sheep.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  divergence  of  the  domestic  races  from  their  aboriginal 
wild  types,  as  exemplified  at  Wangen  and  Moosseedorf,  is  con- 
fined, according  to  Professor  Rtitimeyer,  within  narrow  limits. 
As  to  the  goat,  it  has  remained  nearly  constant  and  true  to 
its  pristine  form,  and  the  small  race  of  goat-horned  sheep 
still  lingers  in  some  Alpine  valleys  in  the  Upper  Rhine;  and 
in  the  same  region  a  race  of  pigs,  corresponding  to  the  do- 
mesticated variety  of  Sus  Scrofa  palustris,  may  still  be  seen. 

Amidst  all  this  profusion  of  animal  remains  extremely  few 
bones  of  man  have  been  discovered;  and  only  one  skull, 
dredged  up  from  Meilen,  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  of  the  early 
stone  period,  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  carefully  examined. 
Respecting  this  specimen.  Professor  His  observes  that  it  ex- 
hibits, instead  of  the  small  and  rounded  form  proper  to  the 
Danish  peat-mosses,  a  type  much  more  like  that  now  pre- 
vailing in  Switzerland,  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
long-headed  and  short-headed  form."*" 

*  Rtttimeyer,  Die  Faana  der  Pfahlbantea  in  der  Sohweii,  p.  181. 
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So  far,  therefore,  as  we  can  draw  safe  conclusions  from  a 
•ingle  specimen,  there  has  heen  no  marked  change  of  race 
in  the  haman  population  of  Switzerland  during  the  periods 
above  considered. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  any  of  these  subaqueous 
repositories  of  ancient  relics  in  Switzerland  go  back  so  far 
in  time  as  the  shelUmounds  of  I>enmark,  for  in  these  last 
there  are  no  domesticated  animals  except  the  dog,  and  no 
signs  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  or  barley;  whereas  we  have 
seen  that,  in  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Swiss  settlements,  at 
Wangen,  no  less  than  three  cereals  make  their  appearance, 
with  fonr  kinds  of  domestic  animals.  Yet  there  is  no  small 
risk  of  error  in  speculating  on  the  relative  claims  to  an* 
tiqaity  of  such  ancient  tribes,  for  some  of  them  may  have 
remained  isolated  for  ages  and  stationary  in  their  habitSi 
while  others  advanced  and  improved. 

We  know  tliat  nations,  both  before  and  after  the  intro* 
duction  of  metals,  may  continue  in  very  different  stages  of 
civilixation,  even  after  commercial  intercourse  has  been  e^ 
tablished  between  them,  and  where  they  are  separated  by 
a  less  distance  than  that  which  divides  the  Alps  from  the 


The  attempts  of  the  Swiss  geologists  and  archicologists  to  es> 
timate  definitely  in  years  the  antiquity  of  the  bronze  and  stone 
periods,  although  as  yet  confessedly  imperfect,  detwrve  notioe, 
and  appear  to  me  to  be  full  of  promise.  The  most  elaborate 
ealeolatjon  is  that  made  bj  M.  Morlot,  respecting  the  delta 
of  the  Tini^,  a  torrent  which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
near  Villeneuve.  This  small  delta,  to  which  the  stream  is 
annually  making  additions,  is  composed  of  gravel  and  sand. 
lU  shape  is  that  of  a  flatteni^d  cone,  and  its  internal  structure 
has  of  late  been  laid  open  to  view  in  a  railway-cutting  one 
thousand  feet  long  and  thirty-two  feet  deep.  The  regularity 
of  its  structure  throughout  implies  that  it  has  been  formed 
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Tery  gradaally,  and  by  the  uniform  action  of  the  same  causes. 
Three  layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which  must  at  one  time 
have  formed  the  surface  of  the  cone,  have  been  cut  through 
at  different  depths.  The  first  of  these  was  traced  over  a 
surface  of  15,000  square  feet,  having  an  average  thickness  of 
five  inches,  and  being  about  four  feet  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  cone.  This  upper  layer  belonged  to  the  Eoman  period, 
and  contained  Eoman  tiles  and  a  coin.  The  second  layer, 
followed  over  a  surface  of  25,000  square  feet,  was  six  inches 
thick,  and  lay  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  In  it  were  found 
fragments  of  unvarnished  pottery  and  a  pair  of  tweezers  in 
bronze,  indicating  the  bronze  epoch.  The  third  layer,  fol- 
lowed for  35,000  square  feet,  was  six  or  seven  inches  thick, 
and  nineteen  feet  deep.  In  it  were  fragments  of  rude  pottery, 
pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  bones,  and  a  human  skeleton  having 
a  small,  round,  and  very  thick  skull.  M.  Morlot,  assuming 
the  Eoman  period  to  represent  an  antiquity  of  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  centuries,  assigns  to  the  bronze  age  a  date  of 
between  3000  and  4000  years,  and  to  the  oldest  layer,  that  of 
the  stone  period,  an  age  of  from  5000  to  7000  years. 

Another  calculation  has  been  made  by  M.  Troyon  to  obtain 
the  approximate  date  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient  settle- 
ment built  on  piles  and  preserved  in  a  peat-bog  at  Chamblon, 
near  Yverdun,  on  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  Eoman  town  of  Eburodunum  (Yverdon),  once  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake,  and  between  which  and  the  shore  there 
now  intervenes  a  zone  of  newly-gained  dry  land,  2500  feet  in 
breadth,  shows  the  rate  at  which  the  bed  of  the  lake  has  been 
filled  up  with  river  sediment  in  fifteen  centuries.  Assuming 
the  lake  to  have  retreated  at  the  same  rate  before  the  Eoman 
period,  the  pile-works  of  Chamblon,  which  are  of  the  bronze 
period,  must  be  at  the  least  3300  years  old. 

For  the  third  calculation,  communicated  to  me  by  M. 
Morlot,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Victor  Gillieron,  of  I'J'euve- 
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tUIc,  on  the  Lake  of  Bionne.  It  relates  to  the  age  of  a  pile- 
dwelling,  the  mammalian  l>oncii  of  which  are  conHidored  by 
H.  R&timejer  to  indicate  the  earlicfit  portion  of  the  atone 
period  of  Switxerlandy  and  to  oorrospond  in  ago  with  the 
aettloment  of  Moosseedorf. 

The  pilea  in  qaeetion  occar  at  the  Pont  de  Thiele,  be- 
tween the  Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neufchatel.  The  old  con- 
Tent  of  St.  Jean,  founded  750  3*ear8  ago,  and  bailt  originally 
on  the  margin  of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  is  now  at  a  con- 
aiderahle  distance  from  the  ahore,  and  affords  a  measure 
of  the  rate  of  the  gain  of  land  in  seven  centuries  and  a  half 
Awnming  that  a  similar  rate  of  the  conversion  of  water 
into  marshy  land  prevailed  ante<*odentlyy  we  should  re- 
quire an  addition  of  sixty  centuries  for  the  growth  of  the 
morass  intervening  between  the  convent  and  the  aquatic 
dwelling  of  Pont  do  Thiele,  in  all  6750  years.  M.  Morlot, 
after  examining  the  ground,  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
the  shape  of  the  bottom  on  which  the  morass  rests  is 
uniform;  but  this  important  point  has  not  yet  been  tested  by 
boring.  The  result,  if  confirmed,  would  agree  exceedingly 
well  with  the  chronological  computation  before  mentioned  of 
the  ago  of  the  stone  period  of  Tiniere.  As  I  have  not  myself 
visited  Hwitaerland  since  these  chronological  speculations 
were  first  hasarde<i,  I  am  unable  to  enter  critically  into  a 
discussion  of  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
two  first  of  them,  or  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  explana- 
tions offered  in  reply. 

Irish  LakC'DictUings,  or  Crannoges. 

The  lake-dwellings  of  the  British  Isles,  although  not  ex- 
plored as  yet  with  scientific  zea)|  as  those  of  Switxerland  have 
been  in  the  last  ten  years,  are  yet  known  to  be  very  nu- 
merous, and  when  carefully  examined  will  not  fail  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  history  of  the  bronxe  and  stone  periods. 
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In  the  lakes  of  Ireland  alone,  no  less  than  forty-six  exam- 
ples of  artificial  islands,  called  crannoges,  have  been  dis- 
covered. They  occur  in  Loitrim,  Eoscommon,  Cavan,  Down, 
Monaghan,  Limerick,  Meath,  King's  County,  and  Tyrone.* 
One  class  of  these  *^  stockaded  islands,''  as  they  have  been 
sometimes  called,  was  formed,  according  to  Mr.  Bigby  Wyatt, 
by  placing  horizontal  oak  beams  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
into  which  oak  posts,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  were  mor- 
tised, and  held  together  by  cross-beams,  till  a  circular  en- 
closure was  obtained. 

A  space  of  520  feet  diameter,  thus  enclosed  at  Lagore,  was 
divided  into  sundry  timbered  compartments,  which  were  found 
filled  up  with  mud  or  earth,  from  which  were  taken  "vast 
quantities  of.  the  bones  of  oxen,  swine,  deer,  goats,  sheep, 
dogs,  foxes,  horses,  and  asses.''  AH  these  were  discovered  be- 
neath sixteen  feet  of  bog,  and  were  used  for  manure;  but 
specimens  of  them  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  From  the  same  spot  were  ob- 
tained a  great  collection  of  antiquities,  which,  according  to 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  and  Mr.  Wylie,  were  referable  to 
the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron.f 

In  Ardekillin  Lake,  in  Eoscommou,  an  islet  of  an  oval  form 
was  observed,  made  of  a  layer  of  stones  resting  on  logs  of 
timber.  Bound  this  artificial  islet  or  crannoge  thus  formed, 
was  a  stone  wall  raised  on  oak  piles.  A  careful  description 
has  been  put  on  record  by  Captain  Mudge,  E.  N.,  of  a  curious 
log  cabin  discovered  by  him  in  1833  in  Drumkellin  bog,  in 
Donegal,  at  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  from  the  surface.  It  was 
twelve  feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  being  divided  into  two 
stories  each  four  feet  high.  The  planking  was  of  oak  split 
with  wedges  of  stone,  one  of  which  was  found  in  the  building. 
The  roof  was  flat.    A  staked  enclosure  had  been  raised  round 

•  Wylie,  p.  8. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  8,  who  oites  Axohnologicftl  Journal,  Tol.  tL  p.  101. 
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th«  cabin,  and  remains  of  other  similar  huts  adjoining  were 
aeen  bat  not  explored.  A  stone  celt,  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  hat,  and  a  piece  of  leather  sandal,  also  an  arrow-head  of 
flint,  and  in  the  bog  close  at  hand  a  wooden  sword,  give 
evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  building,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  early  dwellings  on  the  Crannoge 
islands. 

*<The  whole  structure,"  says  Captain  Mndge,  <'  was  wrought 
with  the  rudest  kind  of  implements,  and  the  labor  bestowed 
on  it  most  have  been  immense.  The  wood  of  the  mortises 
was  more  braised  than  cut,  as  if  by  a  blunt  stone  chisel.'^ 
Soch  a  chisel  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  hat,  and  by  comparing  it 
with  the  marks  of  the  tool  used  in  forming  the  mortises,  they 
were  found  **  to  corre8pond  exactly,  even  to  the  slight  carved 
exterior  of  the  chisel;  but  the  logs  had  been  hewn  by  a 
larger  instrument,  in  the  shape  of  an  axe.  On  the  floor  of 
the  dwelling  lay  a  slab  of  freontone,  three  feet  long  and  four- 
teen  inches  thick,  in  the  centre  o^  which  was  a  small  pit  three> 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  which  had  been  chiselled  out.  This 
is  presumed  to  have  been  uticd  for  holding  nuts  to  be  cracked 
by  means  of  one  of  the  round  shingle  stones,  also  found  there, 
which  had  served  as  a  hammer.  Some  entire  haael-nuts  and 
a  great  quantity  of  broken  shells  were  strewed  about  the 
floor." 

The  foundations  of  the  house  were  made  of  fine  sand,  snob 
as  is  found  with  shingle  on  the  sea-shore  about  two  miles 
distant.  Below  the  layer  of  sand  the  bog  or  peat  was  ascer> 
tained,  on  probing  it  with  an  instrument,  to  be  at  leaitt  fifteen 
feet  thick.  Although  the  interior  of  the  bnilding  when  dis- 
covered was  fbll  of  '^bog"  or  peaty  matter,  it  seems  when  in- 
habited to  have  been  surrounded  by  growing  trees,  some  of 
the  trunks  and  roots  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  their 

*  MadfVb  Arekaologift,  voL  »rU 
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natural  position.  The  depth  of  overlying  peat  affords  no  safe 
criterion  for  calculating  the  age  of  the  cabin  or  village,  for  I 
have  shown  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology"  (ch.  xlvi.),  that 
both  in  England  and  Irelaud,  within  historical  times,  bogs 
have  burst  and  sent  forth  great  volumes  of  black  mud,  which 
has  been  known  to  creep  over  the  country  at  a  slow  pace, 
flowing  somewhat  at  the  rate  of  ordinary  lava-currents,  and 
sometimes  overwhelming  woods  and  cottages,  and  leaving  a 
deposit  upon  them  of  bog-earth  fifteen  feet  thick. 

None  of  these  Irish  lake-dwellings  were  built,  like  those 
of  Helvetia,  on  platforms  supported  by  piles  deeply  driven 
into  the  mud.  "The  Crannoge  system  of  Ireland  seems," 
says  Mr.  Wylie,  "wellnigh  without  a  parallel  in  Swiss 
waters." 
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Delta  and  Alluvial  Plain  of  the  XiU. 

CIOME  new  factn  of  high  interest  illustrating  the  geology  of 
^  the  allavial  land  of  Eg}'pt  were  broaght  to  light  between 
the  years  1H51  and  1854,  in  consequence  of  investigations 
aaggested  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  and 
which  were  partly  carried  oat  at  the  expenm)  of  the  Society. 
The  practical  part  of  the  undertaking  was  intrusted  by  Mr. 
Homer  to  an  Armenian  officer  of  engineers,  Hekekyan  Bey, 
who  had  for  many  years  pursued  his  scientific  studies  in  Eng- 
land,  and  was  in  every  way  highly  qualified  for  the  task. 

It  was  soon  found  that  to  obtain  the  required  information 
reepecting  the  nature,  depth,  and  contents  of  the  Nile  mud 
in  rarious  parts  of  the  valley,  a  larger  outlay  was  callc<!  for 
than  had  been  originally  contemplated.  This  ex|>en^e  the 
late  viceroy.  Abbas  Pacha,  munificently  undertook  to  defray 
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out  of  Lis  treasury,  and  his  successor,  afler  his  death,  con- 
tinued the  operations  with  the  same  princely  liherality. 

Several  engineers  and  a  body  of  sixty  workmen  were 
employed  under  the  superintendence  of  Hekekyan  Bey,  men 
inured  to  the  climate,  and  able  to  carry  on  the  sinking  of 
shafts  and  borings  dunng  the  hot  months,  after  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  had  subsided,  and  in  a  season  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Europeans. 

The  results  of  chief  importance  arising  out  of  this  inquiry 
were  obtained  from  two  sets  of  shafts  and  borings  sunk  at 
intervals  in  lines  crossing  the  great  valley  from  east  to  west. 
One  of  these  consisted  of  no  less  than  fifty-one  pits  and 
artesian  perforations,  made  where  the  valley  is  sixteen  miles 
wide  from  side  to  side  between  the  Arabian  and  Libyan 
deserts,  in  the  latitude  of  Heliopolis,  about  eight  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  delta.  The  other  line  of  borings  and  pits, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  was  in  the  parallel  of  Memphis, 
where  the  valley  is  only  five  miles  broad. 

Everywhere  in  these  sections  the  sediment  passed  through 
was  similar  in  composition  to  the  ordinary  Nile  mud  of  the 
present  day,  except  near  the  margin  of  the  valley,  where  thin 
layers  of  quartzose  sand,  such  as  is  sometimes  blown  from  the 
adjacent  desert  by  violent  winds,  were  observed  to  alternate 
with  the  loam. 

A  remarkable  absence  of  lamination  and  stratification  was 
observed  almost  universally  in  the  sediment  brought  up  from 
all  points  except  where  the  sandy  layers  above  alluded  to  oc- 
curred, the  mud  agreeing  closely  in  character  with  the  ancient 
loam  of  the  Ehine,  called  loess.  Mr.  Horner  attributes  this 
want  of  all  indication  of  successive  deposition  to  the  ex- 
treme thinness  of  the  fihn  of  matter  which  is  thrown  down 
annually  on  the  great  alluvial  plain  during  the  season  of  in- 
undation. The  tenuity  of  this  layer  must  indeed  be  extreme, 
if  the  French  engineers  are  tolerably  correct  in  their  estimate 
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of  the  amount  of  sodiinont  formed  in  a  centarj,  which  they 
suppose  not  to  exceed  on  the  average  five  inches.  When  the 
waters  subside,  this  thin  layer  of  new  soil,  exposed  to  a  hot  sun, 
dries  rapidly,  and  clouds  of  dust  are  raised  by  the  winds.  The 
superficial  deposit,  moreover,  is  disturbed  almost  everywhere 
by  agricultural  labors,  and,  even  were  this  not  the  case,  the 
action  of  worms,  insects,  and  the  roots  of  plants  would  suffice 
to  confound  together  the  deposits  of  two  successive  years. 

All  the  remains  of  organic  bodies,  such  as  land-shells,  and 
the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  found  during  the  excavations  be- 
longed to  living  species.  Bones  of  the  ox,  hog,  dog,  dromedaiy, 
and  ass  were  not  uncommon,  but  no  vestiges  of  extinct  mam* 
malta.  No  marine  shells  were  anywhere  detected ;  but  this 
was  to  be  expected,  as  the  borings,  though  they  sometimes 
reached  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  were  never 
carried  down  below  it, — a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted, 
since  where  artesian  perforations  have  been  made  in  deltas, 
as  in  those  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  to  the  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  sea-level,  it  has  been  found,  contrary 
to  expectation,  that  the  depoHits  passed  through  were  fiuvia- 
tile  throughout,  implying,  probably,  that  a  general  subsidence 
of  those  deltas  and  alluvial  formations  has  taken  place. 
Whether  there  has  been  in  like  manner  a  sinking  of  the  land  in 
Egypt,  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  proving;  but  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  infers  itfVom  the  position  in  the  dolta  on  the  shore 
near  Alexandria  of  the  tombs  commonly  called  Cleopatra's 
Baths,  which  cannot,  he  says,  have  been  originally  built  so  as 
to  be  exposed  to  the  sea  which  now  fills  them,  but  must  have 
stood  on  land  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  same 
aathor  adduces,  as  additional  signs  of  subsidence,  some  ruined 
towns,  now  half  under  water,  in  the  I^ake  Monxaleh,  and 
ebaonels  of  ancient  arms  of  the  Nile  submerged  with  their 
banks  beneath  the  waters  of  that  same  lagoon. 

In  some  instances,  the  excavations  made  under  the  super- 
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intendence  of  Hekekyan  Bey  were  on  a  large  Bcale  for  the 
first  sixteen  or  twenty-four  feet,  in  which  cases  jars,  vases, 
pots,  and  a  small  human  figure  in  burnt  clay,  a  copper  knife, 
and  other  entire  articles  were  dug  up ;  but  when  water  soaking 
through  from  the  Nile  was  reached,  the  boring  instrument  used 
was  too  small  to  allow  of  more  than  fragments  of  works  of  art 
being  brought  up.  Pieces  of  burnt  brick  and  pottery  were 
extracted  almost  everywhere,  and  from  all  depths,  even  where 
they  sank  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  towards  the  central  parts 
of  the  valley.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  they  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  alluvial  soil.  It  has  been  objected,  among  other  criti- 
cisms, that  the  Arabs  can  always  find  whatever  their  employers 
desire  to  obtain.  Even  those  who  are  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Hekekyan  Bey  to  suspect  him  of 
having  been  deceived,  have  suggested  that  the  artificial  ob- 
jects might  have  fallen  into  old  wells  which  had  been  filled  up. 
This  notion  is  inadmissible  for  many  reasons.  Of  the  ninety- 
five  shafts  and  borings,  seventy  or  more  were  made  far  from 
the  sites  of  towns  or  villages ;  and,  allowing  that  every  field 
may  once  have  had  its  well,  there  would  be  but  small  chance 
of  the  borings  striking  upon  the  site  even  of  a  small  number 
of  them  in  seventy  experiments. 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  Nile  may  have  wandered 
over  the  whole  valley,  undermining  its  banks  on  one  side 
and  filling  up  old  channels  on  the  other.  It  has  also  been 
asked  whether  the  delta  with  the  numerous  shifting  arms  of 
the  river  may  not  once  have  been  at  every  point  where 
the  auger  pierced.*  To  all  these  objections  there  are  two  ob- 
vious answers: — First,  in  historical  times  the  Nile  has  on  the 
whole  been  very  stationary,  and  has  not  shifted  its  position 
in  the  valley ;  secondly,  if  the  mud  pierced  through  had  been 
thrown  down  by  the  river  in  ancient  channels,  it  would  have 

*  For  a  detailed  accoant  of  these      Philoaophical   Traneaotions  for  1855> 
sections,  see  Mr.  Homer's  paper  in  the      1858. 
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b«en  ttratifled,  and  would  not  have  corresponded  so  closely 
with  inundation  mud*  We  learn  from  Captain  Newbold  that 
he  observed  in  some  excavations  in  the  great  plain  alternations 
of  sand  and  clay,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  modern  banknof  the 
Nile;  but  in  the  borings  made  by  Hekekyan  Bey, such  strati- 
fication seems  scarcely  in  any  case  to  have  been  detected. 

The  great  aim  of  the  criticisms  above  enumerated  has  been 
to  get  rid  of  the  supposed  anomaly  of  finding  burnt  brick  and 
pottery  at  depths  and  places  which  would  give  them  claim 
to  an  antiquity  far  exceeding  that  of  the  Roman  domination 
in  Egypt.  For  until  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  is  said^  no 
clay  was  burnt  into  bricks  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  But  a 
distinguished  antiquary,  Mr.  8.  Birch,  assures  me  that  this 
notion  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  that  he  has  under  his 
charge  in  the  British  Museum,  first,  a  small  rectangular  baked 
brick,  which  came  from  a  Theban  tomb,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Thothmes,  a  superintendent  of  the  granaries  of  the  god 
Amen  Ra,  the  style  of  art,  inscription,  and  name  showing  that 
it  is  as  old  as  the  iMth  d^*nasty  (al)out  1450  b*c.);  secondly, 
an  arched  brick,  or  one  which  with  others  made  up  an  arch, 
having  an  inscription,  partly  obliterated,  but  ending  with  the 
words  "of  the  temple  of  Amen  Ra/'  This  brick,  decidedly 
long  anterior  to  the  Roman  dominion,  is  referred  conjeo- 
inrally,  by  Mr.  Birch,  to  the  10th  dynasty,  or  1300  b.c. 

M.  (ffirard,  of  the  French  exptnlition  to  E|;}^>t,  supposed 
the  average  rate  of  the  increa.Ho  of  Nile  mud  on  the  plain 
between  Asouan  and  Cairo  to  be  five  Englinh  inches  in  a 
century.  This  conclusion,  according  to  Mr.  Homer,  is  very 
vague,  and  ftmnded  on  insufficient  data;  the  amount  of 
matter  thrown  down  by  the  waters  in  different  parts  of  the 
plain  varying  so  much,  that  to  strike  an  average  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  must  be  most  difficult.  Were  wo  to 
assume  six  inches  in  a  century,  the  burnt  brick  met  with  at  a 
depth  of  sixty  feet  would  be  12,000  years  old. 
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Another  fragment  of  red  brick  was  found  by  Linant  Bey, 
in  a  boring  seventy-two  feet  deep,  being  two  or  three  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  parallel  of 
the  apex  of  the  delta,  200  metres  distant  from  the  river, 
on  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Eosetta  branch.'*'  M.  Eosiere, 
in  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt,  has  estimated  the 
mean  rate  of  deposit  of  sediment  in  the  delta  at  two  inches 
and  three  lines  in  a  century  ;f  were  we  to  take  two  and  a 
half  inches,  a  work  of  art  seventy-two  feet  deep  must  have 
been  buried  more  than  30,000  years  ago.  But  if  the  boring 
of  Linant  Bey  was  made  where  an  arm  of  the  river  had  been 
silted  up  at  a  time  when  the  apex  of  the  delta  was  somewhat 
farther  sooth,  or  more  distant  from  the  sea  than  now,  the 
brick  in  question  might  be  comparatively  very  modern. 

The  experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  Horner,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  an  accurate  chronometric  scale  for  testing  the  age 
of  a  given  thickness  of  Nile  sediment,  are  not  considered  by 
experienced  Egyptologists  to  have  been  satisfactory.  The 
point  sought  to  be  determined  was  the  exact  amount  of  Nile 
mud  which  had  accumulated  in  3000  or  more  years,  since  the 
time  when  certain  ancient  monuments,  such  as  the  obelisk 
at  Holiopolis,  or  the  statue  of  King  Eameses  at  Memphis, 
are  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  have  been  erected. 
Could  we  have  obtained  possession  of  such  a  measure, 
the  rate  of  deposition  might  be  judged  of,  approximately 
at  leasts  whenever  similar  mud  was  observed  in  other 
places,  or  below  the  foundations  of  those  same  monu- 
ments. But  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  enclosing  with  embankments  the  areas  on 
which  they  erected  temples,  statues)  and  obelisks,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  waters  of  the  Kile;  and  the  point  of  time  to  be 
ascertained,  in  every  case  where  we  find  a  monument  buried 

*  Homer,  Philosophical  Transactions,  1858. 

f  Description  de  TEgypte  (Histoire  NatoreUe,  torn.  iL  p.  494). 
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to  a  oerUin  dopth  in  mud,  as  at  Momphis  and  Ileliopolis,  Is 
the  era  when  the  city  fell  into  sach  decay  that  the  ancient 
embankments  were  neglected,  and  the  river  allowed  to  in- 
undate the  site  of  the  temple,  obelisk,  or  statue. 

Even  if  we  knew  the  date  of  the  abandonment  of  such 
embankments,  the  enclosed  areas  would  not  afford  a  fhvor- 
able  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  average  rate  of  deposit 
in  the  allavial  plain ;  for  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  his  time 
those  spots  flrom  which  the  Nile  waters  had  been  shut  out 
for  centuries  appeared  sunk,  and  could  be  looked  down  into 
fh>m  the  surrounding  grouncln,  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
gradual  accumulation  over  them  of  sediment  annually  thrown 
down.  If  the  waters  at  length  should  break  into  such  de< 
pressions,  they  must  at  6rAt  carry  with  them  into  the  enclosure 
much  mud  washed  fVom  the  steep  surrounding  banks,  so  that 
a  greater  quantity  would  be  deposited  in  a  few  years  than 
perhaps  in  as  many  centuries  on  the  great  plain  outside  the 
depressed  area,  where  no  such  disturbing  causes  intervened. 

Ancient  Jfounds  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio, 

As  I  have  already  given  several  European  examples  of 
monuments  of  pre-historic  date  belonging  to  the  recent 
period,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  American  continent.  Before 
the  scientific  investigation  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  of  the 
'^  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Missisnippi  Valley,*'^  no  one 
pospected  that  the  plains  of  that  river  had  been  occupied,  for 
ages  before  the  French  and  British  coloniMts  settled  there,  by 
a  nation  of  older  date  and  more  advanced  in  the  arts  than 
the  Red  Indians  whom  the  Europeans  found  there.  There 
are  hundreds  of  large  mounds  in  the  baain  of  the  Mi(uiis?«ippi, 
and  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries, 
which  have  served,  some  of  them  for  temples,  others  for  ouw 

•  SaitlwoDlu  Coatribotioaf.  roL  L,  1^47. 
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look  or  defence;  and  others  for  Bepultnre.  The  unknown 
people  by  whom  they  were  constructed,  judging  by  the  form 
of  several  skulls  dug  out  of  the  burial-places,  were  of  the 
Mexican  or  Toltecan  race.  Some  of  the  earthworks  are  on 
so  grand  a  scale  as  to  embrace  areas  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
acres  within  a  simple  enclosure,  and  the  solid  contents  of 
one  mound  are  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  cubic  feet,  so 
that  four  of  them  would  be  more  than  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  which  comprises  seventy-five 
millions.  From  several  of  these  repositories  pottery  and 
ornamental  sculpture  have  been  taken,  and  various  articles  in 
silver  and  copper,  also  stone  weapons,  some  composed  of 
liomstone  unpolished,  and  much  resembling  in  shape  some 
ancient  flint  implements  found  near  Amiens  and  other  places 
in  Europe,  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Ohio  mound-builders  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  distant  regions,  for  among 
the  buried  articles  some  are  made  of  native  copper  from  Lake 
Superior,  and  there  are  also  found  mica  from  the  AUeghanies, 
sea-shells  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  obsidian  from  the 
Mexican  mountains. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  the  mounds  implies  a  long 
period,  during  which  a  settled  agricultural  population  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization,  so  as  to  require  large 
temples  for  their  religious  rites,  and  extensive  fortifications  to 
protect  them  from  their  enemies.  The  mounds  were  almost  all 
confined  to  fertile  valleys  or  alluvial  plains,  and  some  at  least 
are  so  ancient,  that  rivers  have  had  time  since  their  con- 
struction to  encroach  on  the  lower  terraces  which  support 
them,  and  again  to  recede  for  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
after  having  undermined  and  destroyed  a  part  of  the  works. 
When  the  first  European  settlers  entered  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  they  found  the  whole  region  covered  with  an  uninter- 
rupted forest,  and  tenanted  by  the  Eed  Indian  hunter,  who 
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roamed  over  it  withoat  any  fixed  abode,  or  any  traditionary 
connection  with  bin  more  civilized  predocessors.  The  only 
positive  data  as  yet  obtained  for  calculating  the  minimom  of 
time  which  must  have  elapsed  since  the  mounds  wore  aban- 
doned, has  been  derived  from  the  age  and  nature  of  the 
trees  found  growing  on  some  of  these  earthworks.  When  I 
vitiitod  Marietta  in  1842,  Dr.  Ilildreth  took  me  to  one  of 
the  mounds,  and  showed  me  where  he  had  seen  a  tree  grow- 
ing on  it,  the  trunk  of  which  when  cut  down  displayed  eight 
hundred  rings  of  annual  growth.*  But  the  lato  General 
Harrison,  Prenident  in  1S41  of  the  United  States,  who  was  well 
skilled  in  woodcraft,  has  remarked,  in  a  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  several  generations  of  trees  must  have  lived  and 
died  before  the  mounds  could  have  been  overspread  with 
that  variety  of  Hpeeies  which  they  Hupported  when  the  white 
man  fir^t  beheld  them,  for  the  number  and  kinds  of  trees 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  which  distinguished  the 
forroundi  ng  forest.  **  We  may  be  sure/'  observed  HarriHon, 
*that  no  treeH  were  allowed  to  grow  so  long  as  the  earthworks 
were  in  use ;  and  when  they  were  forsaken,  the  ground,  like  all 
newly  cleared  land  in  Ohio,  would  for  a  time  be  mono|M>lized 
by  one  or  two  species  of  tree,  such  as  the  yellow  locust  and 
the  black  or  white  walnut.  When  the  individual  which  were 
the  firnt  to  get  poHM^snion  of  the  ground  had  died  out  one 
aAer  the  other,  they  would  in  many  cases,  instead  of  being 
replaced  by  the  same  s|>ecies,  be  succeeded  (by  virtue  of  the 
law  which  makes  a  rotation  of  crops  profitable  in  agriculture) 
by  other  kinds,  till  at  last,  aHer  a  great  number  of  centuries 
(several  thousand  years,  perhapN),  that  remarkable  diven«ity 
of  dpecies  characterintic  of  North  America,  and  far  exceeding 
what  is  seen  in  European  forents,  would  be  estJibltshed/' 

*  Lydl't  TrftTcli  la  Nofth  AmtrlM,  voL  U.  pw  St. 
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Mounds  of  Santos  in  Brazil, 

I  will  next  say  a  few  words  respecting  certain  human 
bones  imbedded  in  a  solid  rock  at  Santos  in  Brazil,  to  which 
I  called  attention  in  my  Travels  in  America  in  1842.*  I  then 
imagined  the  deposit  containing  them  to  be  of  submarine 
origin^ — an  opinion  which  I  have  long  ceased  to  entertain. 
We  learn  from  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Meigs,  that  the  river  Santos 
has  undermined  a  large  mound,  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and 
about  three  acres  in  area,  covered  with  trees,  near  the  town 
of  St.  Paul,  and  has  exposed  to  view  many  skeletons,  all 
inclined  at  angles  between  20^  and  25°,  and  all  placed  in  a 
similar  east  and  west  position.f  Seeing,  in  the  Museum  of 
Philadelphia,  fragments  of  the  calcareous  stone  or  tufa  from 
this  spot,  containing  a  human  skull  with  teeth,  and,  in  the 
same  matrix,  oysters  with  serpulas  attached,  I  at  first  con- 
cluded that  the  whole  deposit  had  been  formed  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  or  at  least  that  it  had  been  submerged  after 
its  origin,  and  again  upheaved;  also,  that  there  had  been 
time  since  its  emergence  for  the  growth  on  it  of  a  forest  of 
large  trees.  But  after  reading  again,  with  more  care,  the 
original  memoir  of  Dr.  Meigs,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  shells^ 
like  those  of  eatable  kinds,  *so  often  accumulated  in  the 
mounds  of  the  North  American  Indians  not  far  from  the 
sea,  may  have  been  brought  to  the  place  and  heaped  up  with 
other  materials  at  the  time  when  the  bodies  were  buried. 
Subsequently,  the  whole  artificial  earthwork,  with  its  shells 
and  skeletons,  may  have  been  bound  together  into  a  solid 
stone  by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  mound 
may  therefore  be  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  some  of  those 
above  alluded  to  on  the  Ohio,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
in  like  manner  been  exposed  in  the  course  of  ages  to  the 
encroachments  and  undermining  action  of  rivers. 

•  VoL  L  p.  300.  t  Meigs,  Trans.  Amer.  Phil.  Soo.,  1828,  p.  386. 
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Delta  of  the  Mississippi. 

I  have  shown  in  my  Travels  in  North  America  that  the 
deposits  forming  the  delta  and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Missis- 
sippi consist  of  sedimentary  matter^  extending  over  an  area 
>f  30,000  square  miles,  and  known  in  some  parts  to  be  several 
hundred  feet  deep.  Although  we  cannot  estimate  correctly 
how  many  years  it  may  have  required  for  the  river  to  bring 
down  fVom  the  upper  country  so  large  a  quantity  of  earthy 
matter — the  data  for  such  a  computation  being  as  yet 
incomplete — ^we  may  still  approximate  to  a  minimum  of  the 
time  which  such  an  operation  must  have  taken,  by  ascertain* 
ing  experimentally  the  annual  discharge  of  water  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  its  waters.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  time 
required  would  lead  us  to  assign  a  high  antiquity,  amounting 
to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  (probably  more  than 
100,000)  to  the  existing  delta. 

Whether  all  or  how  much  of  this  formation  may  belong  to 
the  recent  period,  as  above  defined,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
decide,  but  in  one  part  of  the  modem  delta  near  New 
Orieans,  a  large  excavation  has  been  made  for  gas-works, 
where  a  succession  of  beds,  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
vegetable  matter,  has  been  patmed  through,  such  as  we  now 
see  forming  in  the  cyprcHD  swamfis  of  the  neighborhood, 
where  the  deciduous  cypress  (Taxixiium  distichum),  with  its 
strong  and  spreading  roots,  plays  a  conspicuous  part.  In  this 
excavation,  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet  firom  the  surface, 
beneath  (bur  buried  forests  superimposed  one  upon  the  other, 
the  workmen  are  stated  by  Dr.  B.  Dowler  to  have  found 
•ome  charcoal  and  a  human  skeleton,  the  cranium  of  which 
is  said  to  belong  to  the  aboriginal  type  of  the  Red  Indian 
race.  As  the  discovery  in  question  had  not  been  made 
when  I  saw  the  excavation  in  progress  at  the  gas-works  in 
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1846;  I  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  chrono- 
logical calculations  which  have  led  Dr.  Dowler  to  ascribe  to 
this  skeleton  an  antiquity  of  50,000  years.  In  several  sec- 
tionS;  both  natural  in  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
numerous  arms,  and  where  artificial  canals  had  been  cut,  I  ob- 
served erect  stumps  of  trees,  with  their  roots  attached,  buried 
in  strata  at  different  heights,  one  over  the  other.  I  also  re- 
marked that  many  cypresses  which  had  been  cut  through 
exhibited  many  hundreds  of  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  it 
then  struck  me  that  nowhere  in  the  world  could  the  geologist 
enjoy  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  estimating  in  years 
the  duration  of  certain  portions  of  the  recent  epoch."' 


Coral  Reefs  of  Florida, 

Professor  Agassiz  has  described  a  low  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  as  consisting  of  numerous  reefs  of  coral,  which 
have  grown  in  succession  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  continual 
annexation  of  land,  gained  gradually  from  the  sea  in  a 
southerly  direction.  This  growth  is  still  in  fall  activity,  and 
assuming  the  rate  of  advance  of  the  land  to  be  one  foot  in  a 
century,  the  reefs  being  built  up  from  a  depth  of  seventy-five 
feet,  and  that  each  reef  has  in  its  turn  added  ten  miles  to  the 
coast,  Professor  Agassiz  calculates  that  it  has  taken  135,000 
years  to  form  the  southern  half  of  this  peninsula.  Yet  the 
whole  is  of  post-tertiary  origin,  the  fossil  zoophytes  and  shells 
being  all  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the 
neighboring  sea.f  In  a  calcareous  conglomerate  forming 
part  of  the  above-mentioned  series  of  reefs,  and  supposed  by 
Agassiz,  in  accordance  with  his  mode  of  estimating  the  rate 
of  growth  of  those  reefs,  to  be  about  10,000  years  old,  some 

*  Dowl«r,  cited  by  Dr.  W.   Usher,         f  Agaasis,    in    Notfc   and    Oliddon, 
in  Nott  and  Oliddon's  Types  of  Man-      ibid.  p.  352. 
kind,  p.  852. 
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foMil  banuui  remains  were  found  by  Count  Pourtalis.    Thej 
consisted  of  jaws  and  teeth,  with  some  bones  of  the  foot 


Bccent  Deposits  of  Seas  and  Lakes, 

I  have  shown,  in  the  Principles  of  Geology,  where  the 
recent  changes  of  the  earth  illustrative  of  geology  are  de- 
scribed at  length,  that  the  deposits  accumulated  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  within  the  last  4000  or  5000  years 
can  neither  be  insignificant  in  volume  or  extent.  They  lie 
hiddc*n,  for  the  most  part,  from  our  sight ;  but  we  have  op- 
portunities of  examining  them  at  certain  points  where  newly- 
gained  land  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  has  been  cut  through 
daring  floods,  or  where  coral  reefs  are  growing  rapidly,  or 
where  the  bed  of  a  sea  or  lake  has  been  heaved  up  by  sub- 
terranean movements  and  laid  dry. 

As  examples  of  such  changes  of  level  by  which  marine 
deposits  of  the  recent  period  have  become  accessible  to  hu- 
man olwervation,  I  have  adduced  the  strata  near  Naples  in 
which  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozxuoli  was  entombed.* 
These  upraised  strata,  the  highest  of  which  are  about  twenty- 
live  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  form  a  terrace  nkirting 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bai».  They  consist  partly 
of  clay,  partly  of  volcanic  matter,  and  contain  fragmenUt  of 
sculpture.  |K>ttery,  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  together  with 
great  numbers  of  shells,  retaining  in  part  their  colour,  and 
of  the  same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighl>oring 
sea.  Their  emergence  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  same  work,  as  an  example  of  a  fVesh-water  deponit 
of  the  recent  period,  I  have  described  certain  strata  in 
Cashmere,  a  country  where  violent  earthquakes,  attended  by 

•  PriaeiplM  pf  Ocology,  ladtx,  **  Serapis." 
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alterations  in  the  level  of  the  ground^  are  frequent,  in  which 
fresh-water  shells  of  species  now  inhahiting  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  that  region  are  imhedded,  together  with  the  remains 
of  pottery,  often  at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet^  and  in  which  a 
splendid  Hindoo  temple  has  lately  been  discovered,  and  laid 
open  to  view  by  the  removal  of  the  lacustrine  silt  which  had 
enveloped  it  for  four  or  five  centuries. 

In  the  same  treatise  (ch.  xxix.)  it  is  stated  that  the  west 
coast  of  South  America^  between  the  Andes  and  the  PacifiCi 
is  a  great  theatre  of  earthquake  movements,  and  that  per* 
manent  upheavals  of  the  land  of  several  feet  at  a  time  have 
been  experienced  since  the  discovery  of  America.  In  various 
parts  of  the  littoral  region  of  Chili  and  Peru^  strata  have 
been  observed  enclosing  shells  in  abundance,  all  agreeing 
specifically  with  those  now  swarming  in  the  Pacific.  In  one 
bed  of  this  kind,  in  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  near  Lima, 
Mr.  Darwin  found,  at  the  altitude  of  eighty-five  feet  above 
the  sea,  pieces  of  cotton  thread,  plaited  rush,  and  the  head  of 
a  stalk  of  Indian  corn,  the  whole  of  which  had  evidently  been 
imbedded  with  the  shells.  At  the  same  height,  on  the  neigh- 
boring mainland,  he  found  other  signs  corroborating  the 
opinion  that  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  there  also  been 
uplifted  eighty-five  feet  since  the  region  was  first  peopled  by 
the  Peruvian  race.  But  similar  shelly  masses  are  also  met 
with  at  much  higher  elevations,  at  innumerable  points  be- 
tween the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes  and  the  sea-coast,  in 
which  no  human  remains  have  as  yet  been  observed.  The 
preservation  for  an  indefinite  period  of  such  perishable  sub- 
stances as  thread  is  explained  by  the  entire  absence  of  rain 
in  Peru.  The  same  articles,  had  they  been  enclosed  in  the 
permeable  sands  of  an  European  raised  beach,  or  in  any 
country  where  rain  falls  even  for  a  small  part  of  the  year, 
would  probably  have  disappeared  entirely. 

In  the  literature  of  the  last  century,  we  find  frequent  allu- 
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■ion  to  the  "  era  of  existing  conttnent«/'  a  period  suppoeed 
to  have  coincided  in  date  with  the  first  appearance  of  man 
upon  the  earth,  since  which  event  it  was  imagined  that  the 
relative  level  of  the  sea  and  land  had  remained  stationary, 
no  important  geographical  changes  having  occurred,  except 
some  slight  additions  to  the  deltas  of  rivers,  or  the  loss  of 
narrow  strips  of  land  where  the  sea  had  encroached  npon  its 
shores.  But  modem  observations  have  tended  continually 
to  dispel  this  delasion,  and  the  geologist  is  now  convinced 
that  at  no  given  era  of  the  pant  have  the  bonndaries  of  land 
and  sea,  or  the  height  of  the  one  and  depth  of  the  other, 
or  the  geographical  range  of  the  species  inhabiting  them, 
whether  of  animals  or  plants,  become  fixed  and  unchange- 
able. Of  the  extent  to  which  fiuctuations  have  been  going 
OQ  since  the  globe  had  already  become  the  dwelling-place 
of  man,  some  idea  may  be  formed  fVom  the  examples  which  I 
shall  give  in  this  and  the  next  nine  chapters. 


Vphearnl  nnct  the  Human  Prrifni  of  the  Central  District  of 

St'otidnd, 

It  has  long  been  a  fact  familiar  to  geologists,  that,  both  on 
the  east  and  went  coasts  of  the  central  part  of  Scotland,  there 
are  lines  of  raised  beaches,  containing  marine  shells  of  the 
same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  neighboring  sea.* 
The  two  most  marked  of  the^e  littoral  deposits  occur  at 
heights  of  about  forty  and  twenty-five  feet  al>ove  high-water 
mark,  that  of  forty  feet  being  confiidere<l  as  the  more  ancient, 
and  owing  its  superior  elevation  to  a  longer  continuance  of 
the  upheaving  movement.  They  are  seen  in  some  places  to 
rest  on  the  boulder  clay  of  the  glacial  period,  which  will  be 
described  in  fhture  chapters. 

•  ft.    Cteabm,    •-  8m    MarKinf ;"      Jorlu  HUU  Mm.  W«ni.  8o«.  toL  via, 
1S4S,  u4  fav«f    by  Mr.  Sttiih  U     m4  bj  Mr.  C  MmUiw. 
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In  those  districts  where  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Clyde, 
Forth,  and  Tay,  enter  the  sea,  the  lower  of  the  two  deposits, 
or  that  of  twenty-five  feet,  expands  into  a  terrace  fringing 
the  estuaries,  and  varying  in  hrcadth  from  a  few  yards  to 
several  nailes.  Of  this  nature  are  the  flat  lands  which  occur 
along  the  margin  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  which  consist  of 
finely  laminated  sand,  silt,  and  clay.  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  a 
zealous  antiquary,  writing  in  1855,  informs  us,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  eighty  years  preceding  that  date,  no  less  than 
seventeen  canoes  had  heen  dug  out  of  this  estuarine  silt,  and 
that  he  had  personally  inspected  a  large  numher  of  them 
before  they  were  exhumed.  Five  of  them  lay  buried  in  silt 
under  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  one  in  a  vertical  position  with 
the  prow  uppermost  as  if  it  had  sunk  in  a  storm.  In  the 
inside  of  it  were  a  number  of  marine  shells.  Twelve  other 
canoes  were  found  about  a  hundred  yards  back  from  the 
river,  at  the  average  depth  of  about  nineteen  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  or  seven  feet  above* high-water  mark; 
but  a  few  of  them  were  only  four  or  five  feet  deep,  and 
consequently  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
One  was  sticking  in  the  sand  at  an  angle  of  45^,  another 
bad  been  capsized,  and  lay  bottom  uppermost;  all  the  rest 
were  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  if  they  had  sunk  in  smooth 
water.* 

Nearly  all  of  these  ancient  boats  were  formed  out  of  a  single 
oak-stem,  hollowed  oat  by  blunt  tools,  probably  stone  axes, 
aided  by  the  action  of  fire;  a  few  were  cut  beautifully  smooth, 
evidently  with  metallic  tools.  Hence  a  gradation  could  be 
traced  from  a  pattern  of  extreme  rudeness  to  one  showing 
no  small  mechanical  ingenuity.  Two  of  them  were  built  of 
planks,  one  of  which,  dug  up  on  the  property  of  Bankton 
in  1853,  was  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  very  elaborately 
constructed.    Its  prow  was  not  unlike  the  beak  of  an  antique 

•  G.  Bocbanan,  BriU  Am.  Rep.  1855,  p.  80;  also  Glasgow,  Past  and  Present,  1856. 
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gmllcj ;  iU  fltenii  formed  i>f  a  triangnlar-shaped  piece  of  oak, 
fitted  in  exactly  like  those  of  oor  day.  The  planks  were 
fastened  to  the  ribs,  partly  by  singularly  shaped  oaken  pins, 
and  partly  by  what  most  have  been  square  nails  of  some 
kind  of  metal;  these  had  entirely  disappeared,  but  some  of 
the  oaken  pins  remained.  This  boat  had  been  npset,  and 
was  lying  keel  uppermost,  with  the  prow  pointing  straight  up 
the  river.  In  one  of  the  canoes,  a  beautifully  polished  celt 
or  axe  of  greenstone  was  found,  in  the  bottom  of  another  a 
plug  of  cork,  which,  as  Mr.  Gcikie  remarks,  *' could  only  have 
come  fVom  the  latitudes  of  Spain,  Southern  France,  or  Italy/'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  of  these  buried  vcs^hcU 
are  of  far  more  ancient  date  than  others.  Thone  most 
roughly  hewn  may  be  relics  of  the  stone  period ;  thoHo  more 
amoothly  cut,  of  the  bronse  age;  and  the  regularly  built  boat 
of  Bankton  may  porlmps  come  within  the  age  of  iron.  The 
occurrence  of  all  of  them  in  one  and  the  same  upraised 
marine  formation  by  no  means  implies  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  era,  for  in  the  bodii  of  all  great  rivers  and 
estuaries,  there  are  changes  continually  in  progress  brought 
about  by  the  dei)<>sition,  removal,  and  redeposition  of  gravel, 
aand,  and  fine  sediment,  and  by  the  shifting  of  the  channel 
of  the  main  currents  fVom  year  to  year,  and  fh>m  century  to 
eentnry.  All  these  it  behooves  the  geologist  and  antiquary 
to  boar  in  mind,  so  as  to  be  always  on  their  guard,  when 
they  are  endeavoring  to  settle  the  relative  date,  whether  of 
objects  of  art  or  of  organic  remains  imbeddiMl  in  any  set 
of  alluvial  strata.  Some  judicious  obnervations  on  this  head 
•eeur  in  Mr.  Geikie's  memoir  above  cited,  which  are  so  much 
ia  point  that  I  shall  give  them  in  full,  and  in  his  own  wonir«. 

'*The  relative  position  in  the  silt,  fVom  which  the  cantH^s 
ware  exhumed,  could  help  us  little  in  any  attempt  to  ascer* 

•  0«ikkb  QmL  QMfft.  JMfB.,  T^  xHU.  p.  SS4. 
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tain  their  relative  ages,  unless  they  had  been  found  vertically 
above  each  other.  The  varying  depths  of  an  estuary^  its 
banks  of  silt  and  sand,  the  set  of  its  currents,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  its  tides  in  scouring  out  alluvium  from  some  parts 
of  its  bottom  and  redepositing  it  in  others,  are  circumstances 
which  require  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  such  calculations. 
Mere  coincidence  of  depth  from  the  present  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  is  tolerably  uniform  in  level,  by  no  means 
necessarily  proves  contemporaneous  deposition.  Nor  would 
such  an  inference  'follow  even  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
remains  in  distant  parts  of  the  very  same  stratum.  A  canoe 
might  be  capsized  and  sent  to  the  bottom  just  beneath  low- 
water  mark ;  another  might  experience  a  similar  fate  on  the 
following  day,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Both 
would  become  silted  up  on  the  floor  of  the  estuary ;  but  as 
that  floor  would  be  perhaps  twenty  feet  deeper  in  the  centre 
than  towards  the  margin  of  the  river,  the  one  canoe  might 
actually  be  twenty  feet  deeper  in  the  alluvium  than  the  other; 
and  on  the  upheaval  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  if  we  were  to 
argue  merely  from  the  depth  at  which  the  remains  were 
imbedded,  we  should  pronounce  the  canoe  found  at  the  one 
locality  to  be  immensely  older  than  the  other,  seeing  that  the 
fine  mud  of  the  estuary  is  deposited  very  slowly  and  that  it 
must  therefore  have  taken  a  long  period  to  form  so  great  a 
thickness  as  twenty  feet.  Again,  the  tides  and  currents  of 
the  estuary,  by  changing  their  direction,  might  sweep  away 
a  considerable  mass  of  alluvium  from  the  bottom,  laying  bare 
a  canoe  that  may  have  foundered  many  centuries  before. 
Afler  the  lapse  of  so  long  an  interval,  another  vessel  might  go 
to  the  bottom  in  the  same  locality,  and  be  there  covered  up 
with  the  older  one,  on  the  same  general  plane.  These  two 
vessels,  found  in  such  a  position,  would  naturally  be  classed 
together  as  of  the  same  age,  and  yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  a 
very  long  period  may  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 
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one  and  that  of  the  other.  Such  an  association  of  these 
oanoes,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as  proving  synchronous 
deposition;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  affirm  any  differ* 
•noe  of  age  fh>m  mere  relative  position,  unless  we  see  one 
eanoe  actually  buried  beneath  another."* 

At  the  time  when  the  ancient  vessels,  above  described, 
were  navigating  the  waters  where  the  city  of  Glasgow  now 
stands,  the  whole  of  the  low  lands  which  bordered  the 
present  estuary  of  the  Clyde  formed  the  bed  of  a  shallow 
sea.  The  emergence  appears  to  have  taken  place  gradually 
and  by  intermittent  movements,  for  Mr.  Buchanan  describes 
several  narrow  terraoes  one  above  the  other  on  the  site  of 
the  city  itself,  with  steep  intervening  slopes  composed  of 
the  laminated  estuary  formation.  Each  terrace  and  steep 
slope  probably  mark  pauses  in  the  process  of  upheaval, 
daring  which  low  cliflb  were  formed,  with  beaches  at  their 
base.  Five  of  the  canoes  wore  found  within  the  precincts 
of  the  city  at  different  heights  on  or  near  such  terraces. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  upheaval,  the  greater  part  of  it 
eannot  be  assigned  to  the  stone  period,  but  must  have  taken 
place  after  tools  of  metal  had  come  into  use. 

Until  lately,  when  attempts  were  made  to  estimate  the 
probable  antiquity  of  such  changes  of  level,  it  was  confidently 
assumed,  as  a  safe  starting-point,  that  no  alteration  had 
occurred  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  the  central 
district  of  Scotland,  since  the  construction  of  the  Roman  or 
Pictish  wall  (the  <«  Wall  of  Antonine"),  which  reached  IVom 
the  Pinh  of  Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde.  The  two  ei^tremities, 
at  was  said,  of  this  ancient  structure,  bear  such  a  relation  to 
the  present  level  of  the  two  estuaries,  that  neither  subsidence 
nor  elevation  of  the  land  could  have  occurred  for  seventeen 
oentnries  at  least 

But  Mr.  Geikie  has  lately  shown  that  a  depression  of 

•  O^ikk,  0«eL  QMfft.  Joan,  f oL  iriiL  p.  Stt.    18S1 
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twenty-five  feet  on  the  Forth  would  not  lay  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Boman  wall  at  Carriden  under  water,  and 
he  was  therefore  desirous  of  knowing  whether  the  western 
end  of  the  same  would  be  submerged  by  a  similar  amount  of 
subsidence.  It  has  always  been  acknowledged  that  the  wall 
terminated  upon  an  eminence  called  the  Chapel  Hill,  near 
the  village  of  West  Kilpatrick,  on  the  Clyde.  The  foot  of 
this  hill  Mr.  Geikie  estimates  to  be  about  twenty-five  or 
twenty-seven  feet .  above  high-water  mark,  so  that  a  sub- 
sidence of  twenty-five  feet  could  not  lay  it  under  water. 
Antiquaries  have  sometimes  wondered  that  the  Bomans  did 
not  carry  the  wall  farther  west  than  this  Chapel  Hill;  but 
Mr.  Geikie  now  suggests,  in  explanation,  that  ail  the  low 
land  at  present  intervening  between  that  point  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn  was,  sixteen  or  seventeen  centuries 
ago,  washed  by  the  tides  at  high  water. 

The  wall  of  Antonine,  therefore,  yields  no  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  land  having  remained  stationary  since  the  time 
of  the  Eomans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  indicate  that 
since  its  erection  the  land  has  actually  risen.  Eecent  explo- 
rations by  Mr.  Geikie  and  Dr.  Young,  of  the  sites  of  the  old 
Boman  harbors  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  lead  to  similar  inferences.  In  the  first  place,  it  has 
long  been  known  that  there  is  a  raised  beach  containing 
marine  shells  of  living  littoral  species,  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  at  Leith,  as  well  as  at  other  places  along  the  coast  above 
and  below  Edinburgh.  Inveresk,  a  few  miles  below  that  city, 
is  the  site'  of  an  ancient  Boman  port,  and  if  we  suppose  the 
sea  at  high  water  to  have  washed  the  foot  of  the  heights  on 
which  the  town  stood,  the  tide  would  have  ascended  far  up 
the  valley  of  the  £sk,  and  would  have  made  the  mouth  of 
that  river  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor;  whereas,  had  it 
been  a  shoaling  estuary,  as  at  present,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Bomans  should  have  made  choice  of  it  as  a  port. 
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At  Cramond,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond,  above 
Edinburgh,  wa8  Alaterva,  the  chief  Roman  harbor  on  the 
•out hem  coaitt  of  the  Forth,  where  numerous  coinn,  urns, 
•culptared  stones,  and  the  remnant  of  a  harbor  have  been 
detected.  The  old  Roman  quayH  built  along  what  mU8t  then 
have  been  the  sea-margin  have  been  found  on  what  is  now  dry 
land,  and  although  some  silt  carried  down  in  AUHpennion  by 
the  waterH  of  the  Forth  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  gain 
of  low  land,  we  yet  require  an  upward  movement  of  about 
twenty  feet  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  dreary  expanse  of 
mod  now  stretching  along  the  shore  and  extending  out- 
wards, where  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  wellnigh  two 
miles,  across  which  vchj^oIh,  even  of  light  burden,  can  now 
only  venture  at  full  tide.  Ilad  those  shoals  existed  eighteen 
eenturies  ago,  they  would  have  prevented  the  Romans  from 
selecting  this  as  their  chief  port;  whereas,  if  the  land  were 
BOW  to  fiink  twenty  feet,  Cramond  would  unquestionably  be 
the  best  natural  harbor  along  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Forth.* 

CorTesfMnding  in  level  with  the  raised  beach  at  Leith, 
above  mentioned  (or  al)OUt  twenty*five  feet  above  high- water 
mark;,  is  the  Carre  of  Stirling,  a  low  tract  of  land  coiisii^ting 
of  loamy  and  ]>eaty  beds,  in  which  several  skeletons  of  whales 
of  Urge  sixe  have  been  found.  One  of  these  was  dug  up 
at  Atrthricf  near  Stirling,  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
seven  miles  from  the  si*a.  Mr.  Bald  mentions  that  near  it 
were  found  two  pieces  of  stag's  horn,  artificially  cut,  through 
one  of  which  a  hole,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  had  been  |kt- 
fbrated.  Another  whale,  eighty-five  feet  long,  was  found  at 
Danmore,  a  few  miles  below  Stirling.^  which,  like  that  of 
Airthrie,  lay  about  twenty  feet  above  high-water  mark.   Three 

•  O^ikW.  Bdiab.  New  PhlL  Joan.      Joarnal.    I.    p.    393;     ud    3lcdi»ir«, 
UwJmty,  IMI.  Wern^riM  Hociciy.  lii.  p.  3:::. 
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other  skeletons  of  whales  were  found  at  Blair  Dminmond, 
between  the  years  1819  and  1824,  seven  miles  up  the  estuary 
above  Stirling,*  also  at  an  elevation  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  two  of  these  whales,  pointed 
instruments  of  deer's  horn  were  found,  one  of  which  retained 
part  of  a  wooden  handle,  probably  preserved  by  having  been 
enclosed  in  peat.  This  weapon  is  now  in  the  museum  at 
Edinburgh. 

The  position  of  these  fossil  whales  and  bone  implements, 
and  still  more  of  an  iron  anchor  found  in  the  Carse  of  Falkirk, 
below  Stirling,  shows  that  the  upheaval  by  which  the 
raised  beach  of  Leith  was  laid  dry  extended  far  westward 
probably  as  far  as  the  Clyde,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  marine 
strata  containing  buried  canoes  rise  to  a  similar  height  above 
the  sea. 

The  same  upward  movement  which  reached  simultaneously 
east  and  west  from  sea  to  sea  was  also  felt  as  far  north  as 
the  estuary  of  the  Tay.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  Celtic 
name  of  Inch  being  attached  to  many  hillocks,  which  rise 
above  the  general  level  of  the  alluvial  plains,  implying  that 
these  eminences  were  once  surrounded  by  water  or  marshy 
ground.  At  various  localities  also  in  the  silt  of  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  iron  implements  have  been  found. 

The  raised  beach,  also  containing  a  great  number  of  marine 
shells  of  recent  species,  traced  up  to  a  height  of  fourteen  feet 
above  the  sea  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton  at  Elie,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Fife,  is  doubtless  another  effect  of  the 
same  extensive  upheaval.f  A  similar  movement  would  also 
account  for  some  changes  which  antiquaries  have  recorded 
much  farther  south,  on  the  borders  of  the  Solway  Frith; 
though  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth, 
the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  has  always  been  referred 

*  Memoirs,  Wernerian    Society,  v.         f  Prooeedings  of  Geological  Society, 
p.  440.  1833,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 
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to  the  silting  up  of  ettaarics,  aod  not  to  apheayal  Thos 
Iloraley  insists  on  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  position  of 
certain  Koman  stations,  on  the  Solway,  the  Forth,  and  the 
Clyde,  without  assuming  that  the  sea  has  been  excluded  fVom 
certain  areas  which  it  formerly  occupied.* 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  evidence,  geological  and  archs?o- 
logical,  afforded  by  the  Scott iHh  coast«line,  wo  may  conclude 
that  the  last  upheaval  of  twenty-five  feet  took  place  not  only 
since  the  first  human  population  settled  in  the  island,  but 
kmg  after  metallic  implements  had  come  into  use;  and  there 
seems  even  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that 
the  date  of  the  elevation  may  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
Roman  occupation. 

But  the  twenty-five  feet  rine  is  only  the  last  stage  of  a  long 
antecedent  process  of  elevation,  for  examples  of  rerent  marine 
shells  have  been  observed  forty  feet  and  upwards  al>ove  the  sea 
in  Ayrshire.  At  one  of  theno  looaliticH,  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan- 
hill  informs  me  that  a  rude  ornament  made  of  cannel  coal 
has  been  found  on  the  coast  in  the  parish  of  Dundonald, 
lying  fifty  feet  above  the  soa*level,  on  the  surface  of  the 
boulder-clay  or  till,  and  covered  with  gravel,  containing 
marine  shells.  If  we  8up|K>8e  the  upward  movement  to 
have  been  uniform  in  Central  S<*<)tland  before  and  after  the 
Boman  era,  and  a«Mume  that  as  twentj^-five  feet  indicate 
seventeen  centuries,  so  fiAy  feet  imply  a  lapf«e  of  twice  that 
number  or  3400  years,  we  should  then  carry  back  the  date 
of  the  ornament  in  qucntion  to  fiAeen  centuries  before  our  era, 
or  to  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  and  the  {leriod  usually  assigned  to 
the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 

But  all  such  estimates  must  be  considered,  in  the  present 
■tate  of  science,  as  tentative  and  conjectural,  since  the  rate 
of  movemoot  of  the  land  may  not  have  been  uniform,  and  its 

•  BriuuiA,  p.  ur.   IMS. 
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direction  not  always  upwards,  and  there  may  have  been  long 
stationary  periods,  one  of  which  of  more  than  usual  duration 
seems  indicated  by  the  forty  foot  raised  beach,  which  has 
been  traced  for  vast  distances  along  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland. 

Coast  of  Cornwall. 

Sir  H.  de  la  Beche  has  adduced  several  proofs  of  changes 
of  level,  in  the  course  of  the  human  period,  in  his  "  Eeport  on 
the  Geology  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  for  1839."  He  mentions 
(p.  406)  that  several  human  skulls  and  works  of  art,  buried 
in  an  estuary  deposit,  were  found  in  mining  gravel  for  tin,  at 
Pertuan,  the  skulls  lying  at  the  depth  of  forty  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  others  at  Carnon,  at  the  depth  of  fifty-three  feet. 
The  overlying  strata  were  marine,  containing  sea-shells  of 
living  species,  and  bones  of  whales,  besides  the  remains  of 
several  living  species  of  mammalia. 

Other  examples  of  works  of  art,  such  as  stone  hatchets, 
canoes,  and  ships,  buried  in  ancient  river-beds  in  England, 
and  in  peat  and  shell-marl^  I  have  mentioned  in  my  work 
before  cited.* 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

In  the  same  work  I  have  shown  that  near  Stockholm,  in 
Sweden,  there  occur,  at  slight  elevations  above  the  sea-level, 
horizontal  beds  of  sand,  loam,  and  marl,  containing  the  same 
peculiar  assemblage  of  testacea  which  now  live  in  the  brackish 
waters  of  the  Baltic  Mingled  with  these,  at  different  depths, 
have  been  detected  various  works  of  art  implying  a  rude  state 
of  civilization,  and  some  vessels  built  before  the  introduction 
of  iron,  and  even  the  remains  of  an  ancient  hut,  the  whole 
marine  formation  having  been  upraised,  so  that  the  upper  beds 

*  Principles  of  Geology. 
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are  now  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  Baltic.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  these  recent  strata,  both  to  the  north- 
west and  south  of  Stockholm,  other  deposits  similar  in  mine- 
ral composition  occur,  which  ascend  to  grater  heights,  in 
which  precisely  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  is  met 
with,  but  without  any  intermixture,  so  fkr  as  is  yet  known, 
of  human  bones  or  fabricated  articles. 

On  the  opposite  or  western  coaBt  of  Sweden,  at  Uddevalla, 
post^tertiary  strata,  containing  recent  shells,  not  of  that 
brackish-water  character  peculiar  to  the  Baltic,  but  such  as 
now  live  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  ascend  to  the  height  of  200 
feet ;  and  beds  of  clay  and  sand  of  the  same  age  attain  ele- 
Tations  of  300  and  even  600  feet  in  Norway,  where  they 
have  been  usually  described  as  **  raised  beaches."  They  are, 
however,  thick  deposits  of  submarine  origin,  spreading  far 
and  wide,  and  filling  valleys  in  the  granite  and  gneiss,  just 
aa  the  tertiary  formations,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  cover 
or  fill  depressions  in*  the  older  rooks. 

Although  the  fossil  fauna  characterising  these  upraiMcd 
sands  and  clays  consists  excluhiveh*  of  existing  northern 
species  of  testacea,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  may 
not  all  belong  to  that  division  of  the  post-tertiary  strata 
which  we  are  now  considering.  If  the  contemporary  mam- 
malia were  known,  they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  found  to 
be  referable,  at  least  in  part,  to  extinct  species;  for,  accord- 
ing to  Lov^n  (an  able  living  naturalist  of  Norway),  the 
species  do  not  constitute  such  an  a^Homblage  as  now  inhabits 
corro«iponding  latitudes  in  the  (torman  Ocean.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  decidedly  repronont  a  more  arctic  fauna.  In 
order  to  find  the  same  species  flourishing  in  equal  abundance. 
or  in  many  cases  to  find  them  at  all,  we  mast  go  northwards 
to  higher  latitudes  than  Uddevalla  in  Sweden,  or  even  nearer 
the  pole  than  Central  Norway. 

Judging  by  the  uniformity  of  climate  now  prevailing  fh)m 
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century  to  centurj,  and  the  insensible  rate  of  variation  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  organic  beings  in  our  own 
times,  we  may  presume  that  an  extremely  lengthened  period 
was  required,  even  for  so  slight  a  modification  in  the  range 
of  the  molluscous  fauna,  as  that  of  which  the  evidence  is 
here  brought  to  light.  There  are  also  other  independent 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  antiquity  of  these  deposits 
may  be  indefinitely  great  as  compared  to  the  historical 
period.  I  allude  to  their  present  elevation  above  the  sea, 
some  of  them  rising,  in  Korway,  to  the  height  of  600  feet  or 
more.  The  upward  movement  now  in  progress  in  parts  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  extends,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,* 
throughout  an  area  about  1000  miles  north  and  south,  and 
for  an  unknown  distance  east  and  west,  the  amount  of  eleva- 
tion always  increasing  as  we  proceed  towards  the  Worth 
Cape,  where  it  is  said  to  equal  five  feet  in  a  century.  If  we 
could  assume  that  there  had  been  an  average  rise  of  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  each  hundred  years  for  the  last  fifly  cen* 
turies,  this  would  give  an  elevation  of  125  feet  in  that  period. 
In  other  words,  it  would  follow  that  the  shores,  and  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  former  bed,  of  the  North  Sea,  had  been 
uplifted  vertically  to  that  amount  and  converted  into  land 
in  the  course  of  the  last  5000  years.  A  mean  rate  of  con- 
tinuous vertical  elevation  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a  century 
would,  I  conceive,  be  a  high  average;  yet,  even  if  this  be 
assumed,  it  would  require  24,000  years  for  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  Norway,  where  the  post-tertiary.;  marine  strata 
occur,  to  attain  the  height  of  600  feet. 

*  Principles,  9th  ed.  eh. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

rOST-PUOCENB  PERIOD — BONKS  OF  MAN  AND  BXTINOT 
MAMMALIA  IN  BBLOIAN  OAVIBNB. 

BABUMT  DiaCOTSftlU  III  OATBI  Of  LAVGOSDOO  OF  BUM41f  ABMAIRt 
WITH  BOX  It  or  EXTIIICT  MAMMALIA — BESIABCHBS  IB  1833  OF  OB. 
•CBMBBLIBO  IB  TBI  LliOB  OATBBBf — BCATTBBBO  rOBTIOBI  Or  BUMAB 
UULBTOBt  A10OCIATBD  WITS  BOBBB  Or  BLBBIIABT  ABD  BBIBOOBBOB 
— BltTBIBrnOB  AND  PBOBABLB  MOOB  Or  IXTBODUCTIOB  OP  TUB 
BOXBt — IMPLIMK?(T8  OP  FLIRT  ABD  BOXB — XCHMIBLIXO't  COBCLl'110118 
AB  TO  THB  AinqriTT  OP  MAB  IOBOBII>— PBBIBKT  fTATB  OP  TBB 
BBLOIAB  CATIi — BOMAB  BOBBB  BBCBBTLT  POOBD  IB  OATB  OP  BBOI* 
■OOL — BBOCLPSD  BIT  IBS — STALAOMITIC  CBUtT — ABT19C1TT  OP  THB 
BrMAB    BBMAim    IB   BILOIVM    BOW   PBOTBD. 

1TAVING  hitherto  considered  those  formations  in  whidi 
'-''  both  the  fossil  shells  and  the  mammalia  are  of  living 
speciesy  we  may  now  turn  oor  attention  to  those  of  older 
dale,  in  which,  the  shells  being  all  recent,  some  of  the  accom- 
panying mammalia  are  extinct,  or  belong  to  species  not  known 
to  have  lived  within  the  times  of  history  or  tradition. 

DlMTovtries  of  MM.  Tournal  and  Christd  in  1828,  i«  the  South 

of  France. 

In  the  Principles  of  Gc<)logy,  when  treating  of  the  foesil 
remains  foand  in  alluvium,  and  the  mud  of  caverns,  I  gav% 
an  account  in  1832  of  the  inTo^tigations  made  by  MM.  Tournal 
and  Christol  in  the  South  of  France.* 

M.  Tournal  stated  in  his  memoir,  that  in  the  cavern  of 
Btae,  in  the  department  of  the  Ande,  he  had  found  human 
bones  and  teeth,  together  with  fragments  of  mde  pottery,  in 

•  Ut  td.,  Tol.  tt.  «k  BiT.,  1«33;  «i4  Sth  td.,  p.  738,  1853. 
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the  same  mud  and  breccia  cemented  by  stalagmite  in  which 
land-shells  of  living  species  were  imbedded,  and  the  bones 
of  mammalia;  some  of  extinct,  others  of  recent,  species.  The 
human  bones  were  declared  by  his  fellow-laborer,  M.  Marcel 
do  Serres,  to  be  in  the  same  chemical  condition  as  those  of 
the  accompanying  quadrupeds."*^ 

Speaking  of  these  fossils  of  the  Bize  cavern  five  years  later, 
M.  Tournal  observed  that  they  could  not  be  referred,  as  some 
suggested,  to  a  "  diluvial  catastrophe,"  for  they  evidently  had 
not  been  washed  in  suddenly  by  a  transient  flood,  but  must 
have  been  introduced  gradually,  together  with  the  envelop- 
ing mad  and  pebbles,  at  successive  periods.f 

M.  Cbristol,  who  was  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  simi- 
lar researches  in  another  part  of  Languedoc,  published  an 
account  of  them  a  year  later,  in  which  he  described  some 
human  bones,  as  occurring  in  the  cavern  of  Pondres,  near 
Nismes,  in  the  same  mud  with  the  bones  of  an  extinct  hyena 
and  rhinoceros.;!;  The  cavera  was  in  this  instance  filled  up 
to  the  roof  with  mud  and  gravel,  in  which  fragments  of  two 
kinds  of  pottery  were  detected,  the  lowest  and  rudest  near 
the  bottom  of  the  cave,  below  the  level  of  the  extinct  mam- 
malia. 

It  has  never  been  questioned  that  the  hyena  and  rhinoceros 
found  by  M.  Christol  were  of  extinct  species;  but  whether 
the  animals  enumerated  by  M.  Tournal  might  not  all  of  them 
be  referred  to  quadrupeds  which  are  known  to  have  been 
living  in  Europe  in  the  historical  period  seems  doubtful. 
They  were  said  to  consist  of  a  stag,  an  antelope,  and  a  goat, 
all  named  by  M.  Marcel  de  Serres  as  new ;  but  the  majority 
of  paleontologists  do  not  agree  with  this  opinion.  Still  it  is 
true,  as  M.  Lartet  remarks,  that'  the  fauna  of  the  cavern  of 

*  Aonales  des  Soienoes  NatureUes,  %  Cbristol,  Notice  Bar  les  Osflementi 

torn.  XV.  p.  348 :  182d.  humains  des  CaTemes  dn  Gard.  Mont- 

t  Annales  de  Cbimie  et  de  Phy-  peUier,  1829. 
sique,  p.  161 :  1833. 
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Bi£o  Diu^t  bo  of  very  high  antiquity,  ftb  shown  by  tho  pre> 
■ence,  not  only  of  the  Lithuanian  aurochs  (^Bison  europteus)^ 
but  alno  of  the  reindeer,  which  has  not  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  South  of  France  in  historical  times,  and  which|  in  thai 
country,  is  almost  everywhere  associated,  whether  in  ancient 
alluvium  or  in  the  mud  of  caverns,  with  tho  mammoth. 

In  my  work  befc^re  cited,*  I  stated  that  M.  Desnoyera^ 
an  obser\'or  equally  well  versed  in  geology  and  arclueology, 
bad  diiiputed  the  conclusion  *ar rived  at  by  MM.  Tournal  and 
(^bribtoi,  that  the  fossil  rhinoceros,  hyena,  bear,  and  other 
lout  Npecies,  had  once  been  inhabitants  of  France  contem* 
|ioranoou*«Iy  with  man.  ^*  The  flint  hatchets  and  arrow-heads," 
he  said,  '*and  the  pointed  bones  and  coarse  pottery  of  many 
French  and  English  caves,  agree  precisely  in  character  with 
thoM?  found  in  the  tumuli,  and  under  the  dolmens  (rude 
altars  of  unhewn  stone)  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Germany.  The  human  bones,  thercft>re,  in  the 
caves  which  are  associated  with  such  fabricated  objects,  must 
belong  not  to  antediluvian  periods,  but  to  a  people  in  the 
same  htage  of  civilisation  as  those  who  constructed  the 
tumuli  and  altars.'' 

**  In  the  Gaulish  monuments/' he  added,  <' we  find,  together 
with  the  ohje<*ts  of  industry  above  mentioned,  the  bones  of 
wild  and  domestic  animals  of  species  now  inhabiting  Kurope, 
particularly  of  deer,  sheep,  wild  boars,  dogs,  horHos,  and 
oxen.  This  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  Quercy,  and  other 
provinces ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  antiquaries  that  the  animals 
in  question  were  placed  beneath  the  Celtic  altars  in  memory 
of  sacrific<*s  offered  to  the  (taulinh  divinity  Hesus,  and  in  the 
tomlw  to  commemorate  funeral  repaHts,  and  al*<o  fVom  a 
•operstition  prevalent  among  savage  nations,  which  induces 
them  to  lay  up  provisions  for  the  manoA  of  the  dead  in  a 

•  PriDcipUa.  9U  •<1.,  p,  739. 
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fature  life.  Bat  in  none  of  these  ancient  monuments  have 
any  bones  been  found  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros;  hyena, 
tiger,  and  other  quadrupeds,  such  as  are  found  in  caves, 
which  might  certainly  have  been  expected,  had  these  species 
continued  to  flourish  at  the  time  that  this  part  of  Gaul  was 
inhabited  by  man."* 

After  giving  no  small  weight  to  the  arguments  of  M.  Des- 
noyers,and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Buckland  on  the  same  subject, 
and  visiting  myself  several  caves  in  Germany,  I  came  to  the 
opinion  that  the  human  bones  mixed  with  those  of  extinct 
animals,  in  osseous  breccias  and  cavern  mud,  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  were  probably  not  coeval.  The  caverns 
having  been  at  one  period  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  and  having 
served  at  other  times  as  places  of  human  habitation,  worship, 
sepulture,  concealment,  or  defence,  one  might  easily  conceive 
that  the  bones  of  man  and  those  of  animals,  which  were 
strewed  over  the  floors  of  subterranean  cavities,  or  which 
had '  fallen  into  tortuous  rents  connecting  them  with  the 
surface,  might,  when  swept  away  by  floods,  be  mingled  in 
one  promiscuous  heap  in  the  same  ossiferous  mud  or 
breccia.f 

That  such  intermixtures  have  really  taken  place  in  some 
caverns,  and  that  geologists  have  occasionally  been  deceived, 
and  have  assigned  to  one  and  the  same  period  fossils  which 
had  really  been  introduced  at  successive  times,  will  readily 
be  conceded.  But  of  late  years  we  have  obtained  convincing 
proofs,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  mammoth,  and 
many  other  extinct  mammalian  species  very  common  in  caves, 
occur  also  in  undisturbed  alluvium,  imbedded  in  such  a 
manner  with  works  of  art  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  man  and  the  mammoth  coexisted.    Such  discoveries  have 

*  DesDoyers,  Balletin  de  la  Sooi^tC     Uniyerselle  d'Histoire  Naturelle.    Pa- 
66ologiqae  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  252 ;     ris,  1845. 
and  article  on  Cayems,  Dictionnaire         f  Principles,  9th  cd.,  p.  740. 
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led  me,  mod  other  geologists,  to  reconsider  the  evidence  pre> 
▼iously  derived  from  caves  brought  forward  in  proof  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  man.  With  f  view  of  re-examining 
this  evidence,  I  have  lately  explored  several  caverns  in 
Belgium  and  other  countries,  and  re-read  the  principal 
memoirs  and  treatises  treating  of  the  fossil  remains  preserved 
in  them,  the  results  of  which  inquiries  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  reader. 


tUuarckes,  in  1833-1834,  of  Dr.  Schmerling  in  the  Cat>em9 

near  LUge, 

The  late  Dr.  Schmerling  of  Liege,  a  skilful  anatomist  and 
psloontologist,  after  devoting  several  years  to  the  exploring 
of  the  numerous  owiferouH  caverns  which  border  the  valleys 
of  the  McuMc  and  its  tributaries,  published  two  volumes, 
deecriptive  of  the  contents  of  more  than  forty  caverns.  One 
of  these  volumes  consisted  of  an  atlas  of  plates,  illustrative  of 
the  fofuiil  bones.* 

Many  of  the  caverns  had  never  before  been  entered  by 
scientific  observers,  and  their  floors  were  encrusted  with 
onbroken  staUigniite.  At  a  ver}*  early  stage  of  his  investiga- 
tions, Dr.  Schmerling  found  the  bones  of  man  so  rolled  and 
scattered,  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  their  having  been  intcn- 
tionallj'  buried  on  the  s|)ot.  He  also  remarked  that  the}*  were 
of  the  same  color,  and  in  the  same  condition  as  to  the  amount 
of  animal  matter  contained  in  them,  as  those  of  the  aecom* 
paoying  animals,  some  of  which,  like  the  cave-bi*ar,  hyena, 
elephant,  and  rhinoceros,  were  extinct ;  others,  like  the  wild 
eat,  beaver,  wild  boar,  roe-deer,  wolf,  and  hedgehog,  still  extant 
The  fossils  were  lighter  than  fresh  bones,  except  such  as  had 
their  pores  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  c2i.ho  they 

•  RveWreliM  Mr  1m  OtMmvnU  tv^      U  PrvviDo*  4«   Ll^(«.     Li^(«i,  ISS^ 
44«o«T«rU  4sM  1m  CarMSM  d«      1»^ 
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wore  often  much  heavier.  The  human  remains  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  were  teeth  detached  from  the  jaw,  and 
the  carpal,  metacarpal^  tarsal,  metatarsal,  and  phalangial 
bones  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  The  cor- 
responding bones  of  the  caye-bear^  the  most  abundant  of 
the  accompanying  mammalia,  were  also  found  in  the  Liege 
caverns  more  commonly  than  any  others,  and  in  the  same 
scattered  condition.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  long  bones  of 
mammalia  were  observed  to  have  been  first  broken  across, 
and  then  reunited  or  cemented  again  by  stalagmite,  as  they 
lay  on  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

No  gnawed  bones  nor  any  coprolites  were  found  by 
Schmerling.  He  therefore  inferred  that  the  caverns  of  the 
province  of  Liege  had  not  been  the  dens  of  wild  beasts, 
but  that  their  organic  and  inorganic  contents  had  been  swept 
into  them  by  streams  communicating  with  the  surface  of  the 
country.  The  bones,  he  suggested,  may  often  have  been 
rolled  in  the  beds  of  such  streams  before  they  reached  their 
underground  destination.  To  the  same  agency  the  intro- 
duction of  many  land-shells  dispersed  through  the  cave-mud 
was  ascribed,  such  as  Helix  nemoralis,  If.  lapicida,  H,  po- 
matia,  and  others  of  living  species.  Mingled  with  such  shells, 
in  some  rare  instances,  the  bones  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  of  a 
snake  (^Coluber),  as  well  as  of  several  birds,  were  detected. 

The  occurrence  here  and  there  of  bones  in  a  very  perfect 
state,  or  of  several  bones  belonging  to  the  same  skeleton  in 
natural  juxtaposition,  and  having  all  their  most  delicate 
apophyses  uninjured,  while  many  accompanying  bones  in  the 
same  breccia  were  rolled,  broken,  or  decayed,  was  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  portions  of  carcasses  were  sometimes 
floated  in  during  floods  while  still  clothed  with  their  flesh. 
No  example  was  discovered  of  an  entire  skeleton,  not  even  of 
one  of  the  smaller  mammalia,  the  bones  of  which  are  usually 
the  least  injured. 
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The  incomplotenesft  of  each  skeleton  was  espeoiallj  ascer- 
tained in  regard  to  the  human  subjects.  Dr.  Schmerling  being 
careful,  whenever  a  fragment  of  such  presented  itself,  to  ex- 
plore the  cavern  himself,  and  see  whether  any  other  bones  of 
the  same  skeleton  could  be  found.  In  the  Engis  cavern,  dis- 
tant about  eight  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Liege,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Meuse,  the  remains  of  at  least  throe  human  indi- 
viduals were  disinterred.  The  skull  of  one  of  these,  that  of  a 
young  person,  was  imbedded  by  the  side  of  a  mammoth's  tooth. 
It  was  entire,  but  so  fragile,  that  nearly  all  of  it  fell  to  pieces 
during  its  extraction.  Another  skull,  that  of  an  adult  in- 
dividual  (see  fig.  2,  p.  81),  and  the  only  one  preserved  by 
Dr.  S<*hmerling  in  a  sufficient  state  of  integrity  to  enable  the 
anatomist  to  speculate  on  the  race  to  which  it  belonged,  was 
buried  five  feet  deep  in  a  breccia,  in  which  the  tooth  of  a 
rhinoceros,  several  bones  of  a  horse,  and  some  of  the  reindeer, 
together  with  some  ruminants,  occurred.  This  skull,  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  University  of  Liege,  is  figured  in  Chap.  V., 
where  further  observations  will  be  offered  on  its  anatomical 
character,  aller  a  fuller  account  of  the  contents  of  the  Liege 
caverns  has  been  laid  before  the  reader. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  to  Engis,  is  the  cavern  of  Engihoul.  Both  were 
observed  to  abound  greatly  in  the  bones  of  extinct  animals 
mingled  with  those  of  man ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  in  the  Engis  cave  there  were  several  human  crania 
and  very  few  other  bones,  in  Engihoul  there  occurred  nu- 
merous bones  of  the  extremities  belonging  to  at  least  three 
human  individuals,  and  only  two  small  fragments  of  a  era- 
Dinm.  The  like  capricious  distribution  held  good  in  other 
eavems,  especially  with  reference  to  the  cave-bear,  the  mu9t 
frequent  of  the  extinct  mammalia.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  cave  of  Chokier,  skulls  of  the  bear  were  few,  and  other 
parts  of  the  skeleton  abundant,  whereas  in  several  other 
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caverns  these  proportions  wore  exactly  reversed,  while  at 
Goffontaine  skulls  of  the  bear  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton 
were  found  in  their  natural  numerical  proportions.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  human  bones,  where  any  were- 
met  with,  occurred  at  all  depths  in  the  cave>mud  and  gravel, 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  those  of  the  bear,  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hyena,  &c. 

Some  rude  flint  implements  of  the  kind  commonly  called 
flint  knives  or  flakes,  of  a  triangular  form  in  the  cross-section 
(as  in  fig.  14,  p.  118),  were  found  by  Schmerling  dispersed 
generally  through  the  cave-mud,  but  he  was  too  much  en- 
grossed with  his  osteologicul  inquiries  to  collect  them  dili- 
gently. He  preserved  some  few  of  them,  however,  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  museum  at  Liege.  He  also  discovered  in 
the  cave  of  Chokier,  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  from 
Li6ge,  a  polished  and  jointed  needle-shaped  bone,  with  a  hole 
pierced  obliquely  through  it  at  the  base ;  such  a  cavity,  he 
observed,  as  had  never  given  passage  to  an  artery.  This  in- 
strument was  imbedded  in  the  same  matrix  with  the  remains 
of  a  rhinoceros.* 

Another  cut  bone  and  several  artificially  shaped  flints  were 
found  in  theEngis  cave,  near  the  human  skulls  before  alluded 
to.  Schmerling  obsei-ved,  and  we  shall  have  to  refer  to  the 
fact  in  the  sequel  (Chap.  YIII.),  that  although  in  some  forty 
fossiliferous  caves  explored  by  him  human  bones  were  the 
exception,  yet  these  flint  implements  were  universal,  and  he 
added  that  '*  none  of  them  could  have  been  subsequently  in- 
troduced, being  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the  remains 
of  the  accompanying  animals."  "  I  therefore,"  he  continues, 
<*  attach  great  importance  to  their  presence;  for  even  if  I  had 
not  found  the  human  bones  under  conditions  entirely  favor- 
able to  their  being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ante- 

•  Schmerling,  part  ii.  p.  177. 
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dtlavian  epoch,  proofs  of  man's  existence  woald  still  have 
been  supplied  by  the  cat  bones  and  worked  flints."* 

Dr.  Schmerling,  therefore,  had  no  hesitation  in  concluding, 
ftom  the  various  iiuiis  ascertained  by  him,  that  man  once 
lived  in  the  Li^e  district  contemporaneously  with  the  cave- 
bear,  and  several  other  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds.  But 
ho  was  much  at  a  loss  when  he  attempted  to  invent  a 
theory  to  explain  the  former  state  of  the  fauna  of  the  region 
DOW  drained  by  the  Mouse;  for  he  shared  the  notion,  then 
very  prevalent  among  naturalists,  that  the  mammoth  and  the 
hyenaf  were  beasts  of  a  warmer  climate  than  that  now 
proper  to  Western  Europe.  In  order  to  account  for  the 
preeence  of  such  <<  tropical  species,"  he  was  half  inclined  to 
imagine  that  they  had  been  transported  by  a  flood  from  some 
distant  region ;  then  again  he  raised  the  question  whether 
they  might  not  have  been  washed  out  of  an  older  alluvium, 
which  may  have  pre-existed  in  the  neighborhood.  This  last 
hypothesis  waa  directly  at  variance  with  his  own  statements, 
that  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  hyena  were  identical 
in  appearance,  color,  and  chemical  condition  with  thof^>  of 
the  bear  and  other  associated  fonsil  animals,  none  of  which 
exhibited  signs  of  having  been  previously  enveloped  in  any 
dissimilar  matrix.  Another  enigma  which  led  Schmerling 
astraj*  in  some  of  his  geological  speculations  was  the  supposed 
prsaence  of  the  agouti,  a  South-American  rodent,  **  proper  to 
the  torrid  aone."  My  friend  M.  Lartet,  guided  by  S<-hmer- 
ling's  figures  of  the  teeth  of  this  species,  suggests,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  with  good  reason,  that  they  appertain  to  the 
porcupine,  a  genus  found  fossil  in  post-pliocene  deposits  of 
certain  caverns  in  the  South  of  France. 

In  the  year  1888, 1  passed  through  Liege,  on  my  way  to 
the  Bhine,  and  conversed  with  Dr.  Schmerling,  who  showed 

•  SchmnWmg,  pMt  U.  p.  ITS.  f  IM.  pMt  ii.  p^  7S,  9S. 
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me  his  splendid  collection,  and  when  I  expressed  some 
incredulity  respecting  the  alleged  antiquity  of  the  fossil 
human  bones,  he  pointedly  remarked  that  if  I  doubted  their 
having  been  contemporaneous  with  the  bear  or  rhinoceros, 
on  the  ground  of  man  being  a  species  of  more  modern  date, 
I  ought  equally  to  doubt  the  coexistence  of  all  the  other 
living  species,  such  as  the  red  deer,  roe,  wild  cat,  wild  boar, 
wolf,  fox,  weasel,  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  hedgehog,  mole,  dor- 
mouse, field-mouse,  water-rat,  shrew,  and  others,  the  bones 
of  which  he  had  found  scattered  everywhere  indiscriminately 
through  the  same  mud  with  the  extinct  quadrupeds.  The 
year  after  this  conversation  I  cited  Schmerling's  opinions, 
and  the  facts  bearing  on  the  antiquity  of  man,  in  the  3d 
edition  of  my  Principles  of  Geology  (p.  161,  1834),  and  in 
succeeding  editions,  without  pretending  to  call  in  question 
their  trustworthiness,  but  at  the  same  time  without  giving 
them  the  weight  which  I  now  consider  they  were  entitled 
to.  He  had  accumulated  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  man 
had  been  introduced  into  the  earth  at  an  earlier  period  than 
geologists  were  then  willing  to  believe. 

One  positive  fact,  it  will  be  said,  attested  by  so  competent 
a  witness,  ought  to  have  outweighed  any  amount  of  negative 
testimony,  previously  accumulated,  respecting  the  non-occur- 
rence elsewhere  of  human  remains  in  formations  of  the  like 
antiquity.  In  reply,  I  can  only  plead  that  a  discovery  which 
seems  to  contradict  the  general  tenor  of  previous  investiga- 
tions is  naturally  received  with  much  hesitation.  To  have  un- 
dertaken in  1832,  with  a  view  of  testing  its  truth,  to  follow  the 
Belgian  philosopher  through  ever}'  stage  of  his  observations 
and  proofs,  would  have  been  no  easy  task  even  for  one  well 
skilled  in  geology  and  osteology.  To  be  let  down,  as  Schraer- 
ling  was,  day  after  day,  by  a  rope  tied  to  a  tree,  so  as  to  slide 
to  the  foot  of  the  first  opening  of  the  Engis  cave,*  where  the 

*  Schmcrling,  part  i.  p.  30. 
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best-preserred  hnmsn  sknlls  were  found;  and,  after  thus 
gaining  access  to  the  first  subterranean  gallerjr,  to  creep  on  all- 
fours  through  a  contracted  paKsago  leading  to  larger  chambers, 
there  to  superintend  by  torchlight^  week  aAer  n'eek  and 
year  aAer  year,  the  workmen  who  were  breaking  through 
the  stalagmitic  crust  as  hard  as  marble,  in  order  to  remove 
piece  by  piece  the  underlying  bone-breccia  nearly  as  hard; 
to  stand  for  hours  with  one's  feet  in  the  mud,  and  with 
water  dripping  from  the  roof  on  one*8  head,  in  order  to  mark 
the  position  and  guard  against  the  loss  of  each  single  bone 
of  a  skeleton ;  and  at  length,  after  finding  leisure,  strength, 
and  courage  for  all  these  operations,  to  look  forward,  as  the 
fruits  of  one's  labor,  to  the  publication  of  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence, opposed  to  the  prepositoHidons  of  the  scientific  as  well 
as  of  the  unscientific  public ; — when  these  circumstances  are 
taken  into  account,  wo  need  scarcely  wonder,  not  only  that 
a  passing  traveller  failed  to  stop  and  scrutinize  the  evidence, 
but  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  should  have  elapsed  before 
even  the  neigh lK>ring  professors  of  the  University  of  Liege 
came  forth  to  vindicate  the  truthfulness  of  their  indefatigable 
and  clear-sighted  countryman. 

In  1860,  when  I  reviHJted  Liogc,  twenty-six  years  after 
my  interview  with  Schmerling,  I  found  that  several  of  the 
caverns  described  by  him  had  in  the  interval  been  annihilated 
Not  a  vestige,  for  example,  of  the  caves  of  Engis,  Chokier, 
and  (foflbntaine  remained.  The  calcareous  stone,  in  the 
heart  of  which  the  cavities  once  exi««ted,  had  been  quarried 
away,  and  removed  botlily  for  building  and  lime-making. 
Fortunately,  a  great  part  of  the  Engihoul  cavern,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mense,  was  still  in  the  same  htate 
as  when  Schmerling  delved  into  it  in  1^31  and  drew  fh)m  it 
the  bones  of  three  human  skeletons.  I  determines],  there- 
fore, to  examine  it,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtoin  the 
istance  of  a  xealous  naturnliht  of  Liege,  Profossor  Malaino, 
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who  accompanied  me  to  the  cavern,  where  we  engaged  some 
workmen  to  break  through  the  crust  of  stalagmite,  so  that 
we  could  search  for  bones  in  the  undisturbed  earth  beneath. 
Bones  and  teeth  of  the  cave-bear  were  soon  found,  and  seve- 
ral other  extinct  quadrupeds  which  Schmerling  has  enume- 
rated. My  companion,  continuing  the  work  perseveringlj 
for  weeks  after  my  departure,  succeeded  at  length  in  extract- 
ing from  the  same  deposit,  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  below 
the  crust  of  stalagmite,  three  fragments  of  a  human  skull, 
and  two  perfect  lower  jaws  with  teeth,  all  associated  in  such 
a  manner  with  the  bones  of  bears,  large  pachyderms,  and 
ruminants,  and  so  precisely  resembling  these  in  color  and 
state  of  preservation,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
man  was  contemporary  with  the  extinct  animals.  Professor 
Malaise  has  given  figures  of  the  human  remains  in  the  bul- 
letin of  the  royal  academy  of  Belgium  for  I860.* 

The  rock  in  which  the  Liege  caverns  occur  belongs  gene- 
rally to  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  in  some 
few  cases  only  to  the  older  Devonian  formation.  Whenever 
the  work  of  destruction  has  not  gone  too  far,  magnificent 
sections,  sometimes  200  and  300  feet  in  height,  are  exposed 
to  view.  They  confirm  Schmerling's  doctrine,  that  most  of 
the  materials,  organic  and  inorganic,  now  filling  the  caverns, 
have  been  washed  into  them  through  narrow  vertical  or 
oblique  fissures,  the  upper  extremities  of  which  are  choked 
up  with  soil  and  gravel,  and  would  scarcely  ever  be  discover- 
able at  the  surface,  especially  in  so  wooded  a  country.  Am<^g 
the  sections  obtained  by  quarrying,  one  of  the  finest  which  I 
saw  was  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Fond  du  Foret,  above 
Chaudefontaine,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Magnee,  where 
one  of  the  rents  communicating  with  the  surfiice  has  been 
filled  up  to  the  brim  with  rounded  and  half-rounded  stones, 

*  Tom.  z.  p.  546. 
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aognlar  pieces  of  limestono  and  shale,  bceidos  sand  and  mod, 
togother  with  bones,  chieflj  of  the  cave-boar.  CooDoeted  with 
this  maiD  dact,  which  is  from  one  to  two  feet  in  width,  are 
seTeral  minor  ones,  each  fh>m  one  to  three  inches  wide,  also 
extending  to  the  upper  country  or  table-land,  and  choked  up 
with  similar  materials.  They  are  inclined  at  angles  of  30^ 
and  40^,  their  walls  being  generally  coated  with  stalactite, 
pieces  of  which  have  here  and  there  been  broken  off  and 
mingled  with  the  contents  of  the  rents,  thus  helping  to 
explain  why  we  so  often  meet  with  detached  pieces  of  that 
sabstance  in  the  mud  and  breccia  of  the  Belgian  caves.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  that  a  solid  horiaontal  floor  of  hard 
stalagmite  should,  alter  its  formation,  be  broken  up  by  run« 
ning  water;  but  when  the  walls  of  steep  and  tortuous  ronta, 
serving  as  feeders  to  the  principal  finsurcs  and  to  inferior 
vaults  and  galleries,  are  encrusted  with  stalagmite,  some  of 
ilie  incrustation  may  readily  be  torn  up  when  heavy  fragments 
of  rock  are  hurried  by  a  flood  through  passages  inclined  at 
angles  of  30<>  or  40''. 

The  decay  and  decomposition  of  the  fossil  bones  seem  to 
have  been  arrested  in  most  of  the  caves  by  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  which  dripped 
from  the  roofs  while  the  caves  were  becoming  gradually 
tiled  op.  By  similar  agency  the  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  were 
oaoally  consolidated. 

The  following  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been 
suggested  by  the  eminent  chemint  Liebig.  On  the  surface  of 
Franconia,  where  the  limestone  abounds  in  caverns,  is  a 
fiprtile  soil  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  continually  decaying. 
This  mould  or  Ifomos,  bi*tng  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air, 
evolves  earbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  raim  The  raio* 
water,  thos  impregnated,  permeates  the  poroos  limentone, 
dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  when  the  excess  of 
earbonio  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns,  parta  with   the 
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calcareous  matter  and  forms  stalactite.  So  long  as  water 
flows,  even  occasionally,  through  a  suite  of  caverns,  no  layer 
of  pure  stalagmite  can  be  produced;  hencQ  the  formation  of 
such  a  layer  is  generally  an  event  posterior  in  date  to  the 
cessation  of  the  old  system  of  drainage,  an  event  which  might 
be  brought  about  by  an  earthquake  causing  new  fissureS;  or 
by  the  river  wearing  its  way  down  to  a  lower  level,  and 
thenceforth  running  in  a  new  channel. 

In  all  the  subterranean  cavities,  more  than  forty  in  num- 
ber, explored  by  Schmerling,  he  only  observed  one  cave, 
namely,  that  of  Chokier,  where  there  were  two  regular  layers 
of  stalagmite,  divided  by  fossiliferous  cave-mud.  In  this 
instance,  we  may  suppose  that  the  stream,  after  flowing  for 
a  long  period  at  one  level,  cut  its  way  down  to  an  inferior 
suite  of  caverns,  and,  flowing  through  them  for  centuries, 
choked  them  up  with  debris ;  after  which  it  rose  once  more 
to  its  original  higlier  level:  just  as  in  the  mountain-limestone 
district  of  Yorkshire  some  rivers,  habitually  absorbed  by  a 
"swallow  hole,"  are  occasionally  unable  to  discharge  all  their 
water  through  it;  in  which  case  they  rise  and  rush  through 
a  higher  subterranean  passage,  which  was  at  some  former 
period  in  the  regular  line  of  drainage,  as  is  often  attested 
by  the  fluviatile  gravel  still  contained  in  it. 

There  are  now  in  the  basin  of  the  Meuse,  not  far  from  Liege, 
several  examples  of  engulfed  brooks  and  rivers:  some  of 
them  like  that  of  St.  Hadelin,  east  of  Chaudefontaine,  which 
reappears  after  an  underground  course  of  a  mile  or  two; 
others  like  the  Vesdre,  which  is  lost  near  Goflbntaine,  and 
after  a  time  re-emerges;  some,  again,  like  the  torrent  near 
Magnee,  which,  after  entering  a  cave,  never  again  comes  to 
the  day.  In  the  season  of  floods  such  streams  are  turbid  at 
their  entrance,  but  clear  as  a  mountain-spring  where  they 
issue  again ;  so  that  they  must  be  slowly  filling  up  cavities 
in  the  interior  with  mud,   sand,   pebbles,  snail-shells,  and 
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the  bones  of  animals  which  may  be  carried  away  daring 
floods.  ^ 

The  manner  in  which  some  of  the  large  thigh  and  shank 
bones  of  the  rhinoceros  and  other  pachyderms  are  rounded, 
while  some  of  the  smaller  bon^  of  the  same  creatures,  and 
of  the  hyena,  bear,  and  horse,  are  redoced  to  pebbles,  shows 
that  they  were  often  transported  for  some  distance  in  the 
channels  of  torrents,  before  they  found  a  resting-place. 

When  we  desire  to  reason  or  speculate  on  the  probable 
antiquity  of  human  bones  found  fossil  in  such  situations  as 
the  caverns  near  Li^ge,  there  are  two  classes  of  evidence  to 
which  we  may  appeal  for  our  guidance.  First,  considerations 
of  the  time  required  to  allow  of  many  species  of  carnivorous 
and  herbivorous  animals,  which  flourished  in  the  cave  period, 
becoming  first  scarce,  and  then  so  entirely  extinct  as  we 
have  seen  that  they  had  become  before  the  era  of  the  Danish 
peat  and  SwIm  lake-dwellings;  secondly,  the  great  numlter 
of  centuries  necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  Liege  district  fVom  its  ancient  to  its  present 
oonflgnration ;  so  many  old  underground  channels,  through 
which  brooks  and  rivers  flowed  in  the  cave  period,  being  now 
laid  dry  and  choked  up. 

The  great  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  shape 
of  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  and  some  of  its  tributaries 
are  often  demonstrated  by  the  abrupt  monner  in  which  the 
moaths  of  fossiliferous  caverns  open  in  the  face  of  perpen* 
dicular  precipices  2(>0  feet  or  more  in  height  above  the 
present  streams.  Tliere  appears  al^o,  in  many  canes,  to  be 
SQch  a  correspondence  in  the  openings  of  caverns  on  opposite 
sidca  of  some  of  the  valleys,  both  large  and  small,  as  to 
iadine  one  to  suspect  that  they  originally  belonged  to  a 
series  of  tunnels  and  galleries  which  were  continuous  before 
the  present  system  of  draina^  came  into  play,  or  before  the 
existing  valleys  were  scooi>cd  out.    Other  signs  of  subsequent 
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fluctuations  are  afforded  by  gravel  containing  elephant's 
bones  at  slight  elevations  above  the  Mease  and  several  of  its 
tributaries.  The  loess  also,  in  the  suburbs  and  neighbor- 
hood of  Liege,  occurring  at  various  heights  in  patches  lying 
at  between  20  and  200  feet  above  the  river,  cannot  be 
explained  without  supposing  the  filling  up  and  re-excavation 
of  the  valleys  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  washing  in  of  the 
animal  remains  into  most  of  the  old  caverns.  It  may  be 
objected  that,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  change,  no 
lapse  of  ages  would  suffice  to  bring  about  such  revolutions 
in  physical  geography  as  wo  are  here  contemplating.  This 
may  be  true.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  rate  of 
change  was  once  far  more  active  than  it  is  now.  Some  of 
the  nearest  volcanoes,  namely,  those  of  the  Lower  Eifel 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  eastward,  seem  to  have  been  in 
eruption  in  post-pliocene  times,  and  may  perhaps  have  been 
connected  and  coeval  with  repeated  risings  or  sinkings  of  the 
lund  in  the  basin  of  the  Meuse.  It  might  be  said,  with 
equal  truth,  that,  according  to  the  present  course  of  events, 
no  series  of  ages  would  suffice  to  reproduce  such  an  assem- 
blage of  cones  and  craters  as  those  of  the  Eifel  (near  An- 
dernach,  for  example);  and  yet  some  of  them  may  be  of 
{sufficiently  modern  date  to  belong  to  the  era  when  man  was 
contemporary  with  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  in  the  basin 
of  the  Meuse. 

But,  although  we  may  be  unable  to  estimate  the  minimum 
of  time  required  for  the  changes  in  physical  geography  above 
alluded  to,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  duration  of 
the  period  must  have  been  very  protracted,  and  that  other  ages 
of  comparative  inaction  may  have  followed,  separating  the 
post-pliocene  from  the  historical  periods,  and  constituting  an 
interval  no  less  indefinite  in  its  duration. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

POST-PUOCENE   PERIOD^FOSSIL    HUMAK    SKULLS    OV    TBK 

NEANDERTHAL  AND  BNQI8  CAVES. 

■CHAI  SKBLITOX  fOOXD  IV  CATI    XIAE   PUSlBLI>OEr — IT»  OBOLOOICAt. 

rosinov   avd  psobable  aob — iTi  abbobmal  abd  apb-ukb  cha- 

BACTBBB— fOStlt.  BVaAV  SKULL  OP  TUB  BBOIB  OATB  BBAB  LliOB— 
pmoPBSMB  BCXLBT'B  DBSOBIPTION  OP  TUBSB  BKULLS— COMPABIBOB 
OP  BAGS,  WITH  BZTBBMB  TAUBTIBS  OP  TBB  BATITB  AUSTBALIAB 
BACB — BABOB  OP  CAPACITT  IB  TBB  BUMAB  ABD  BIBIAB  BBAIBB^- 
•KrLL  PmOM  BOBBBBT  IB  DBBMABK— COBCLCSfOBS  OP  PBOPBSSOB 
BrBLBT— BBABIBO  OP  TBB  PBCULIAB  CBABACrBBS  OP  TBB  BBAB- 
DBBTBAL  tKULL  OB  THB  BTPOTUBSJB  OP  TftABIBVTATlOB. 

Fouil    human    Skeleton  of   the    yuanderthal   Cave  near 

Diuseldorf, 

T)EPORE  I  apeak  more  particuUrlj  of  the  opinions  which 
-^  anatomists  have  expreMod  respecting  the  08teological 
characters  of  the  human  skull  from  Engis,  near  Liege, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  and  described  by  Dr.  Schmer- 
ling,  It  will  be  desirable  to  say  something  of  the  geological 
position  of  another  skull,  or  rather  skeleton,  which,  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  conformation,  has  excited  no  small 
senMtion  in  the  last  few  years.  I  allude  to  the  skull  found 
in  1^57,  in  a  cave  nituated  in  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
D&sael,  near  Di&sscldorf,  which  is  called  the  Neanderthal. 
The  spot  IS  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  about  seventy  English 
miles  northeast  of  the  region  of  the  Lioge  caverns  trt*ated 
of  in  the  last  chapter,  and  close  to  the  village  and  railway- 
station  of  Hochdal  between  Du*>HoMorf  and  KIborfeld.  The 
cave  occurs  in  the  precipitous  southern  or  left  side  of  the 
ravine,  about  sixty  feet  above  the  stream,  and  a 
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hundred  feet  below  the  top  of  the  cliff.    The  accompaoying 
section  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  position. 


SwtioD  of  tlu  NMwdarth*!  CkT*  mu  Dttnaldort 

■  C*T«ro  eo  fb*t  aboTe  lb*  DU)a«1,  uid  100  fMt  b«law  (h*  niifun  of 

tb«  caaaUj  >t  c, 
i  Louu  ODTerlDg  tb*  floor  of  tba  okva  nMr  tb«  bottom  of  vblafa  Dm 


/  Ternoe,  or  Isdge  of  rook. 

When  Dr.  Fahlrott  of  Elberfeld  first  examined  the  cave, 
he  found  it  to  be  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  enter. 
The  width  was  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  the  length  or  depth 
fifteen.  I  visited  the  spot  in  1860,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Fuhlrott,  who  had  tbe  kindness  to  come  expressly  Itom 
Elberfeld  to  be  my  guide,  and  who  brought  with  him  the 
original  fossil  skull,  and  a  cast  of  tbe  same,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  me.  In  the  interval  of  three  years,  between  1857 
and  1860,  the  ledge  of  rock,  /,  on  which  the  cave  opened, 
and  which  was  originally  twenty  feet  wide,  had  been  almost 
entirely  quarried  away,  and,  at  the  rate  at  which  the  work 
of  dilapidation  was  proceeding,  its  complete  deatmction 
Boemod  near  at  hand. 

In  the  limestone  are  many  fissures,  one  of  which,  still 
partially  filled  with  mud  and  stones,  is  represented  in  tbe 
section  at  a  c  as  continuous  from  tbe  cave  to  the  upper 
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•oHkce  of  the  country.  Through  thia  pamiago  tho  loam, 
and  poMiibly  the  human  body  to  which  the  bonc«  l)clonged, 
may  have  been  washed  into  the  cave  below.  The  loam, 
which  covered  the  uneven  bottom  of  the  cave,  was  sparingly 
mixed  with  rounded  fragments  of  chert,  and  was  very  similar 
in  com|)08iUon  to  that  covering  the  general  surface  of  that 
region* 

There  was  no  crust  of  stalagmite  overlying  the  mud  in 
which  the  human  skeleton  was  found,  and  no  bones  of  other 
animals  in  the  mud  with  the  skeleton;  but  just  before  our 
visit  in  IHGO  the  tusk  of  a  bear  had  been  met  with  in  some 
mud  in  a  lateral  embranchment  of  the  cave,  in  a  situation 
precisely  similar  to  6,  fig.  1,  and  on  a  level  corresfKinding 
with  that  of  the  human  skeleton.  This  tuf»k,  shown  us  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  cave,  was  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
quite  perfect;  but  whether  it  was  referable  to  a  recent  or 
extinct  species  of  bear,  I  could  not  determine. 

From  a  printed  letter  of  Dr.  Fuhlrott  we  learn  that  on 
removing  the  loam,  which  was  five  feet  thick,  from  the  cave, 
the  human  skull  was  first  noticed  near  the  entrance,  and, 
farther  in,  the  other  bones  lying  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 
It  is  supposed  that  tho  skeleton  was  complete,  but  the  work- 
men, ignorant  of  its  value,  scattered  and  Itist  most  of  the 
bones,  prenerving  only  the  larger  ones.* 

The  cranium,  which  Dr.  Fuhlrott  showed  me,  was  covered 
both  on  its  outer  and  inner  surface,  and  especially  on  the 
latter,  with  a  profusion  of  dendritical  cr>*stallijuitions,  and 
•ome  other  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  ornamented  in  the 
same  way.  These  markin;^,  as  Dr.  Hermann  von  Meyer 
observes,  afford  no  sure  criterion  of  antiquity,  for  they  have 
been  obsi*rved  on  lloman  bones.  Ne\*ertheless,  they  are 
more  common  in  bones  that  have  been  long  imbedded  in 


•  Utter  U  ProfMMr  B<fci>fhiBW,  elt«a  KfttanI  UUtory  R«vlew,  No.  2, 
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the  earth.  The  skull  and  bones,  moreover,  of  the  Neander- 
thal skeleton  had  lost  so  much  of  their  animal  matter  as 
to  adhere  strongly  to  the  tongue,  agreeing  in  this  respect 
with  the  ordinary  condition  of  fossil  remains  of  the  post- 
pliocene  period.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  probable  that  this 
fossil  may  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  those  found  by 
Schmerling  in  the  Liege  caverns;  but,  as  no  other  animal 
remains  were  found  with  it,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  may  not 
be  newer.  Its  position  lends  no  countenance  whatever  to  the 
supposition  of  its  being  more  ancient. 

When  the  skull  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  were 
first  exhibited  at  a  German  scientific  meeting  at  Bonn,  in 
1857,  some  doubts  were  expressed  by  several  naturalists, 
whether  it  was  truly  human.  Professor  Schaaifhausen, 
who,  with  the  other  experienced  zoologists,  did  not  share 
these  doubts,  observed  that  the  cranium,  which  included 
the  frontal  bone,  both  pariotals,  part  of  the  squamous,  and 
the  upper  third  of  the  occipital,  was  of  unusual  size  and 
thickness,  the  forehead  narrow  and  very  low,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  supra-orbital  ridges  enormously  great.  Ho 
also  stated  that  the  absolute  and  relative  length  of  the  thigh 
bone,  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna,  agreed  well  with  the  di- 
mensions of  a  European  individual  of  like  stature  at  the 
present  day;  but  that  the  thickness  of  the  bones  was  very 
extraordinary,  and  the  elevation  and  depression  for  the  at- 
tachment of  muscles  were  developed  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Some  of  the  ribs,  also,  were  of  a  singularly  rounded  shape 
and  abrupt  curvature,  which  was  supposed  to  indicate  great 
power  in  the  thoracic  muscles.* 

In  the  same  memoir,  the  Prussian  anatomist  remarks  that 
the  depression  of  the  forehead  (see  fig.  3,  p.  82)  is  not  due 
to  any  artificial  flattening,  such  as  is  practised  in  various 

*  Profesisor  Schaaffhausen'i  Memoir,  tranilat«d,  Natural  History  Reriew,  No. 
2,  April,  1861. 
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modes  by  bftrbaroas  natioos  in  the  Old  and  Now  World, 
the  akall  being  quite  symmetrical,  and  showing  no  indication 
of  coanter-pressore  at  the  occiput;  whereas,  according  to 
Morton,  in  the  Flat-heads  of  the  Colambia,  the  frontal  and 
parietal  bones  are  always  unsymmetrical.*  On  the  whole, 
Professor  Schaaffhausen  concluded  that  the  individnal  to 
whom  the  Neanderthal  skull  belonged  must  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  small  cerebral  development,  and  uncommon 
strength  of  corporeal  frame. 

When  on  my  return  to  England  I  showed  the  cast  of  the 
eranium  to  Professor  Uuzley,  he  remarked  at  once  that  it 
was  the  most  ape-like  skull  he  had  ever  bt^held.  Mr.  Busk, 
after  giving  a  translntion  of  IH^ofessor  SchaaflThauson's  me- 
moir in  the  Natural  History  Kuview,f  added  some  valuable 
comments  of  his  own  on  the  characters  in  which  this  skull 
approached  that  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpansee. 

Professor  Huxley  afterwards  studied  the  cast  with  the 
object  of  assiMtiog  me  to  give  illubtrations  of  it  in  this  work, 
and  in  doing  so  discovered,  what  had  not  prcviouHJy  been 
observed,  that  it  was  quite  us  abnormal  in  the  shupo  of  its 
occipital  as  in  that  of  its  frontal  or  su|>or(Mliar}'  repon. 
Before  citing  bis  words  on  the  subject,  I  will  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  Engis  skull  which  the  same  anatomist  has 
compared  with  that  of  the  Neanderthal. 

Fossil  $SkuU  of  the  Engis  Cavt  near  Liegt\ 

Among  six  or  seven  human  hkcletons,  portions  of  which 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Schmerling  IVom  three  or  four  caverns 
near  Liege,  imbedded  in  the  fiame  matrix  with  the  remains  of 
the  elephant,  rhinocerr>s,  bear,  hyena,  and  other  extinct  qua- 
drupeds, the  most  perfect  skull,  as  I  have  before  stated,  p.  65, 
that  of  on  adult  individual  found  in  the  cavern  of  Engis. 


•  JTalvttl  Ulflory  Rarbw,  X«.  %  ^  IM.  \^^X  IML 
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This  skull  Dr.  Schmerling  figured  in  his  work,  observing 
that  it  was  too  imperfect  to  enable  the  anatomist  to  deter- 
mine the  facial  angle,  but  that  one  might  infer,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  frontal  portion,  that  it  belonged  to  an  in- 
dividual of  small  intellectual  development.  He  speculated 
on  its  Ethiopian  affinities^  but  not  confidently,  observing 
truly  that  it  would  require  many  more  specimens  to  enable 
an  anatomist  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  on  such  a  point. 
M.  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  and  other  osteologists,  who  examined 
the  specimen,  denied  that  it  resembled  a  negro's  skull.  When 
I  saw  the  original  in  the  museum  at  Liege,  I  invited  Dr. 
Spring,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  human  bones 
found  in  the  cavern  of  Chauvaux  near  Kamur,  to  have  a 
cast  made  of  this  Engis  skull.  He  not  only  had  the  kind- 
ness to  comply  with  my  request,  but  rendered  a  service  to 
the  scientific  world  by  adding  to  the  original  cranium 
several  detached  fragments  which  Dr.  Schmerling  had  ob- 
tained fi*om  EngiS;  and  which  were  found  to  fit  in  exactly, 
so  that  the  cast  represented  at  fig.  2  is  more  complete  than 
that  given  in  the  first  plate  of  Schmerling's  work.  It  exhibits 
on  the  right  side  the  position  of  the  auditory  foramen  (see 
fig.  6y  p.  88)|  which  was  not  included  in  Schmerling's  figure. 
Mr.  Busk,  \^en  he  saw  this  cast,  remarked  to  me  that, 
although  the  forehead  was,  as  Schmerling  had  truly  stated, 
somewhat  narrow,  it  might  nevertheless  be  matched  by  the 
skulls  of  individuals  of  European  race,  an  observation  since 
fully  borne  out  by  measurements,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 


OBSERVATIONS  BY  PROFESSOR   HUXLEY   ON   THE    HUMAN   SKULLS 

OF   ENQIS   AND   THE   NEANDERTHAL. 

"  The  Engis  skull,  as  originally  figured  by  Professor  Schmerling, 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state ;  but  other  fragments  have  since  heen 
added  to  it  by  the  care  of  Dr.  Spring,  and  the  cast  upon  which  my 
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olMcrrationt  are  b«i«tl  (fig.  2)  exhibit*  the  fronlkl,  p*riet«1,  anil 
wvipital  regioni,  ■■  far  ai  the  midJIe  of  the  ocripital  foramen,  with 
the  Mjiuunoua  and  nuwloid  portion!  of  the  right  tomporal  bone 
rntire.  or  neai-ljr  m>,  while  the  left  temporal  bone  U  wanting.  From 
Ike  midtlle  of  the  occipital  fonuqen  to  the  middle  of  the  roof  of  each 
orbit,  the  ba«e  of  the  tkull  ii  dettroyed,  aod  the  facial  bones  are 
entirelj  abMnt. 


•  depncilkur  rU(*  ud  ■Ulwila.  «  Tb*  »f*t  cf  lk«  IkBbdolds)  nXmn. 

i  L'utsaal  •■■•».  W  Tb«  arci[iil>]  piulabinaM. 

*'The  extreme  length  of  tbr  ikuU  i*  T.7  inrhr«.and  aa  ita  extreme 
brradlb  ii  not  more  than  5.3A,  it*  form  i->  dn-idMlj  dolirliiH-i'i-lialir. 
At  the  •ama  tim^i  il*  height  (4)  inrh<-i>  from  thi'  ]ilano  of  the 
g)abrU'>-oc«ipital  line  (a  if )  to  llie  vi-rtcxi  in  gatxi,  and  the  foivhrail 
iawell  arched:  M  that  whiln  the  horinnital  cirt-umferenre  of  tha 
aktiU  iaaUnatSU)  inrbes,  the  lopgiiudinal  arc  frum  the  naiwlipineof 
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the  frontal  bone  to  the  occipital  protubersnce  (J)meMurMftbout  I3| 
inches.  The  transverse  arc  from  one  auditory  foramen  to  the  other 
acrofls  the  middle  of  the  Bugittai  suture  meaaures  about  13  inches. 
The  eagittal  suture  (6  c)  is  6j  inches  in  length.  The  Buperciliary 
prominences  are  vrell,  but  not  excesiively,  developed,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  median  depression  in  the  region  of  the  glabella.  They 
indicate  large  frontal  sinuses.  If  a  line  joining  the  glabella  and 
the  occipital  protuberance  [a  d]  he  mode  horizontal,  no  part  of  the 
occiput  projects  more  than  fsth  of  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  that  line;  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  auditory  foramen 
is  almost  in  contact  with  the  same  line,  or  rather  with  one  drawn 
parallel  to  it  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull. 

Fig.S. 


Side  Tiew  of  th«  «ut  of  s  psrt  of  a  bnmui  iknll  t^om  i,  oavs  in  tha  Noudarthal 


"The  Neanderthal  skull,  with  which  also  I  am  acquainted  only  by 
means  of  Professor  SchaatThausen's  drnwings  of  an  excellent  cast  and 
of  photographs,  is  so  extremely  different  in  appearance  from  the  Engis 
cranium,  that  it  might  well  be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  distinct  race 
of  mankind.    It  is  8  inches  in  extreme  length  and  5.75  inches  in 
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extreme  breedth,  but  only  measuron  3.4  inches  from  the  gUbello- 
oocipiul  line  to  the  vertex.  The  longitudinal  ere,  meMured  m 
•bore,  ia  12  inches;  the  trensveme  arc  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
lAined,  in  oonMquence  of  the  absence  of  the  temporal  bones,  but 
was  probably  about  the  same,  and  certainly  exceeded  10}  inches. 
The  horisontal  circumference  is  23  inches.  This  great  circum- 
fsrence  arises  largely  from  the  vast  development  of  the  super* 
eiliary  ridges,  which  are  occupied  by  great  frontal  sinuses  whose 
inferior  apartores  are  displayed  exceedingly  well  in  one  of  Dr. 


Fif.4. 


Oelllas  of  ths  skall  of  sa  sdnlt  OhimpsBBM,  of  thst  from  Ibo  NosadvrtkAl. 
sa4  of  thai  of  a  Baropoaa,  drawn  to  tb«  mbo  sbtolnto  siao,  ia  ordor  b«tt«r  U 
oahibK  tboir  rolsliTO  difforoooeft.  Tbo  voperciliary  rtf  ioa  of  tho  Nouidertbftl 
•kaU  sppoara  loo*  proaiooot  tbsn  in  flg.  3,  u  tbo  oootoar*  sio  all  lakea  aloof 
Ibo  BlddU  Uao  wbors  tbo  raporcUiary  projcctioa  of  tbo  Nosadortbal  tkuU  b 


•  Tbo  fUbdla. 

h  Tbo  oooipllal  protaboraaoo,  or  tbo  potat  on  tbo  oxtorior  of  saob  •ball 
vblob  oorroopoad*  ronj^bly  «Ub  tbo  ottoobmoat  of  tbo  ttatoriaai, 
or  wiib  tbo  iaforior  boaadaiy  of  tbo  poottrior  oofobral  lobos. 

Fuhlrott*s  photf>graphs,  and  form  a  continuous  tranKVcrne  prominoncr, 
■omewhat  excavated  in  the  middle  line,  acrom  the  lower  part  of  the 
brows.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  structure,  the  forehead  ap|»ears  still 
lower  and  more  retreating  than  it  really  is.  To  an  anat4>mical  rye 
(he  posterior  part  of  the  skull  is  even  more  striking  than  the  an* 
terior.    The  occipital  protuberance  occupies  the  extreme  posterior 
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end  of  the  skull  when  the  glabello-occipital  line  is  made  horizontal, 
and,  80  far  from  any  part  of  the  occipital  region  extending  beyond 
it,  this  region  of  the  skull  slopes  obliquely  upward  and  forward,  so 
that  the  lambdoidal  suture  is  situated  well  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cranium.  At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the  great  length 
of  the  skull,  the  sagittal  suture  is  remarkably  short  (4}  inches),  and 
the  squamosal  suture  is  very  straight. 

"  In  human  skulls,  the  superior  curved  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  the  occipital  protuberance  correspond,  approximatively,  with 
the  level  of  the  tentorium  and  wiUi  the  lateral  sinuses,  and  conse- 
quently with  the  inferior  limit  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain. 
At  first,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  a  human  brain 
could  have  its  posterior  lobes  so  flattened  and  diminished  as  must 
have  been  the  case  in  the  Neanderthal  man,  supposing  the  ordi- 
nary relation  to  obtain  between  the  superior  occipital  ridges  and 
the  tentorium ;  but  on  my  application,  through  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
Dr.  Fuhlrott,  the  possessor  of  the  skull,  was  good  enough  not  only 
to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  lateral  sinuses  in  their  ordinary 
position,  but  to  send  convincing  proofs  of  the  fact,  in  excellent 
photographic  views  of  the  interior  of  the  skull,  exhibiting  clear 
indications  of  these  sinuses. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Professor  Schaaffhausen  and 
Mr.  Busk  have  stated,  this  skull  is  the  most  brutal  of  all  known 
human  skulls,  resembling  those  of  the  apes  not  only  in  the  pro- 
digious development  of  the  superciliary  prominences  and  the  for- 
ward extension  of  the  orbits,  but  still  more  in  the  depressed  form 
of  the  brain-case,  in  the  straightness  of  the  squamosal  suture,  and 
in  the  complete  retreat  of  the  occiput  forward  and  upward,  from 
the  superior  occipital  ridges. 

*'  But  the  cranium,  in  it«  present  condition,  is  stated  by  Professor 
Schaaffhausen  to  contain  1033.24  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  or,  in 
other  words,  about  63  English  cubic  inches.  As  the  entire  skull 
could  hardly  have  held  less  than  12  cubic  inches  more,  its  minimum 
capacity  may  be  estimated  at  75  cubic  inches.  The  most  capacious 
healthy  European  skull  yet  measured  had  a  capacity  of  114  cubic 
inches,  the  smallest  (as  estimated  by  weight  of  brain)  about  55 
cubic  inches,  while,  according  to  Professor  Schaaffhausen,  some 
Hindoo  skulls  have  as  small  a  capacity  as  about  46  cubic  inches 
(27  oz.  of  water).  The  largest  cranium  of  any  gorilla  yet  measured 
contained  34.5  cubic  inches.  The  Neanderthal  cranium  stands, 
therefore,  in  capacity,  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  mean  of 
the  two  human  extremes,  and  very  far  above  the  pithecoid  maxi- 
mum. 

''Hence,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  thigh, 
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which,  ftocording  to  ProfMsor  SchaaffhauM«n»  had  the  precise  proiior- 
tions  found  in  man,  although  they  were  much  stouter  than  ordinary 
human  bonen,  there  could  be  no  rea.ion  for  ascribing  this  cranium 
to  any  thing  but  a  man ;  while  the  strength  and  development  of  the 
muM^ular  ridges  of  the  limb-bbnes  are  charact4»re  in  perfe<7t  aci^nl- 
ance  with  those  exhibitiHl,  in  a  minor  degree,  by  the  bones  of  such 
hardy  savages,  f)^po»ed  to  a  rigorous  climate,  as  the  Patagonians. 

**The  Neanderthal  cranium  has  certainly  not  undergone  compres- 
sion, and,  in  reply  to  the  suggf^htion  that  the  »kull  is  that  of  an  idiot, 
it  may  be  urgtnl  that  the  onus  proftandi  li<>9  with  those  who  adopt  th«f 
hypothe^iii.  Idiotcy  is  compatible  with  very  various  forms  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  cranium,  but  I  know  of  none  which  present  the  least 
resemblance  to  the  Neanderthal  skull ;  and,  furthermore,  I  shall  pro- 
eeed  to  show  that  the  latter  manifeitts  but  an  extreme  d<»gree  of  a 
stage  of  degradation  exhibited,  as  a  natural  condition,  by  the  crania 
of  certain  races  of  mankind. 

**  Hr.  Busk  drew  my  attention,  some  time  ago,  to  the  resemblance 
between  some  of  the  skulls  taken  from  tumuli  of  the  stone  i>erio<l  at 
Borreby  in  I>enmark,  of  which  Mr.  Bu«k  po«Me<4es  numerous  accurate 
figures,  and  the  Neanderthal  cranium.  One  of  the  Borreby  skulls 
in  particuUr  (fig.  5,  p.  8<>)  has  remarkably  projecting  superciliary 
ridges,  a  retreating  forehead,  a  low  flattencMl  vortex,  and  an  occiput 
which  n helves  upward  and  forward.  But  the  skull  is  relatively  higher 
and  broader,  or  more  brarhy cephalic,  the  sagittal  suture  longer, 
and  the  sup4*rciliary  ndges  lesS||>r<9j<K*ting,  than  in  the  Neanderthal 
skttlL  Nevertheless,  there  L»,  without  doubt,  much  nvnemblance  in 
character  l>etween  the  two  skulls, — a  circumstance  which  is  the 
more  interesting,  since  the  nt|er  Borreby  skulls  have  better  fore- 
heads and  less  prominent  superciliary  ridges,  and  exhibit  altogether 
a  higher  conformation. 

•*The  Borreby  skulls  belong  to  the  stone  period  of  Penmnrk,  and 
the  people  to  whom  they  ap|)ertaine<l  wer««  probably  either  contem- 
poraneous with,  or  later  than,  the  makem  of  the  *refu<«e-h caps'  of 
that  country.  In  other  wonis,  they  were  sulH4M)uent  to  the  last  grt^at 
physical  chang(*s  of  KurofH*.  and  were  con  tern  jK>rnries  of  the  unis 
and  bi«on,  not  of  the  hy^phas  prim'  ffniuji,  Rhn'V'^r*\s  th^h-irhtnHJi,  and 

** Supposing  for  a  moment,  what  is  not  proven,  that  th«  Neander- 
thal skull  b«*longe<l  to  a  race  allied  to  the  Bom*by  |K*opIe  and  was  a<i 
modem  as  they,  it  would  be  separat«H|  by  as  great  a  rli«tanee  of  time 
as  of  anatomical  character  from  the  Engi«  skull,  and  the  p4>««ibility 
of  ita  belonging  to  a  distinct  race  from  the  latter  might  reasonably 
appear  to  be  greatly  heightened. 


BORHEBr    8KULL. 


"To  prevent  the  possibilit;  of  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle,  how- 
ever, I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  endeavor  to  oacertain  what 
amount  of  cranial  Tariation  is  to  be  found  in  a  pure  race  at  the  present 


Skull  uiociKted  with  ground  flint  imi)lenBi]ta,  ^m  ■  tDmnluB  at  Borrabj  in 
D«niiiBTk,  alter  m  cunen  lucida  dnwing  by  Mr.  6.  Bnak,  F.R.S.  Tb«  tbiok 
dark  lins  indiFates  ao  much  af  the  ikull  as  torrespoads  with  the  fragment  ttnot 
tht  NsaudsrtbsL 

a  Bnpercitiar;  ridge.  r  Tbe  apex  of  the  lambdoidal  antare. 

i  Coional  latun.  d  The  oooipital  protabaiauiM. 

(  Tho  auditor?  forameD. 
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<liiy :  and  a«  th^  natives  of  Southern  and  W<»4t«rn  Australia  are 
probably  a«  pure  and  homogoneoun  in  bloo<l,  custom*,  and  language 
a«  any  race  of  tavagea  in  exiHtence,  I  turned  to  them,  the  more 
readily  a«  the  Uunterian  muaeum  containit  a  very  fine  collection  of 
purh  skulls. 

**  I  soon  found  it  possible  to  select  from  among  these  crania  two 
( (^jnnected  by  all  sorts  of  intermcMliate  gradations),  the  one  of  which 
should  very  nearly  resemble  the  Engis  skull,  while  the  other  should 
»'mi««what  less  closely  approximnto  the  Neanderthal  cranium  in 
form,  siie,  and  proportions.  And  at  the  same  time  others  of  these 
•kulls  preM>nted  no  less  remarkable  affinities  with  the  low  type  of 
Ri>rreby  skull. 

**  That  the  resemblances  to  which  I  allude  are  by  no  moans  of  a 
merely  superficial  character,  is  i^hown  by  theaci'omiMinying  diagram 
ifig.  0,  p.  M),  which  gives  the  contours  of  the  two  ancient  and  of 
one  of  the  Australian  skulN,  and  by  the  following  table  of  measure- 
ments. 


Eng« I     :^"i     .     I'U     1     l^i     I     -»*      I      't  '^J      ' 
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A  Tbo  borisonUl  eireamf«reoc«  la  I  be  pUiie  of  s  lia«  joloiog  Um  gisbclls  vUk 
tW  oreipiul  prctabermne*. 

8  Tho  )ooKita<l)aal  mre  frosi  Ui«  dsmU  UsprMsiue  »loag  ths  middls  lias  of  Um 
•kail  to  Um  oertpiud  taberutlty. 

c  from  tko  IstsI  oC  ths  glaksllo«oc>eiptul  lias  oa  saeh  lids,  asrots  Uis  aiid4Jo 
of  tW  M^UUl  satars  to  Um  moio  poial  ua  iho  oppocito  smIs. 

a  Um  Tartirsl  bcif  bl  ttom  tb«  Kl*^il*^<^^*P>*<^  boa. 

s  Tbo  isCrtaio  loagiladlasl  ncajorvmoat 

r  Tba  •xlNBa  tfrnasvorM  oioa«art8iaaL* 

^Tbe  qo^tion  whether  the  Kn^ri^  skull  has  rather  the  character 
of  one  of  the  high  races  or  of  one  of  the  lower  hn*  Im^or  much  dis- 
puted, but  the  following  measurements  of  an  English  "kull,  noted 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  museum  as  typicully  Caucasian 
|«ee  fig.  4),  will  servo  to  show  that  b«)th  sidt^s  may  Im*  right,  and  that 
cranial  neasurementa  alone  affonl  no  safe  indication  of  race. 


•  I  bar*  takoa  Ibo  gUbtUoM»ecipilsl  eoaifor»a«a  of  Um  BaglUb  skall  llss 

lias  as  a  bats  ia  tbass  BsosarsMeat*,  ia  a  plans  eoaiidorably  abovo  Uisl  of 

tkm^lkj  htaaass  U  sasbUs  ms  to  co«.  tkm  KisbaUo-ocotpital  lhM»  aa^ 

fmn  all  Um  •kails,  wbatbar  fragMtaU  to  t««aty-l«o  lacbss. 
ar  saUf%  lagoCbsr.     Tbs  grsstcft  eir- 
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**  In  making  the  preceding  statement,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  neither  desire  to  affirm  that  the  Engis  and  Neanderthal 
■kulls  belong  to  the  Australian  race,  nor  to  assert  even  that  the  an- 


Ilg.  6. 


Outllnvi  of  the  skull  firom  the  Neanderthal,  of  an  Australian  skull  from  Port 
Adelaide,  and  of  the  skull  from  the  Cave  of  Sngis,  drawn  to  the  same  absolute 
Ungth,  In  order  the  better  to  contrast  their  proportions. 

a,  b  As  in  figure  4,  p.  80. 

•  The  position  of  the  auditory  foramen  of  the  Engis  skull. 


oltint  skulls  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race,  so  far  as  race  is  mea- 
HUrotl  hy  language,  color  of  skin,  or  character  of  hair.  Against  the 
tKHU^luNion  that  they  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Australians,  various 
minor  unatomioal  differences  of  the  ancient  skulls,  such  as  the  great 
(lovttlopmont  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  might  be  urged ;  while  against 
ihn  DUpposition  of  either  the  identity,  or  the  diversity,  of  race  of 
ihn  two  ariiioN  the  known  independence  of  the  variation  of  cranium 
on  tho  ono  hand,  and  of  hair,  color,  and  language  on  the  other. 

**  Hut  tlio  amount  of  variation  of  the  Borreby  skulls,  and  the  fact 
that  Uio  skulls  of  one  of  the  purest  and  most  homogeneous  of  existing 
r*ocui  of  nxon  can  be  proved  to  differ  from  one  another  in  the  same 
oharaotorsi  tliough  perhaps  not  quite  to  the  same  extent,  as  the  Engis 
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and  NM&nd«rthaI  skulb,  seem  to  me  to  prohibit  any  cautious  roa^ 
•oner  from  affirming  th«  latter  to  have  been  neceMarily  of  distinct 
raco*. 

**  The  marked  rem^mblances  betweon  the  ancient  skulU  and  their 
mo<lcm  Australian  analoguoti,  howe%'cr,  have  a  profound  interest, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  fltono  axe  is  as  much  the  weafion  and 
the  implement  of  the  modem  as  of  the  ancient  savage ;  that  the 
former  turns  the  bones  of  the  kangaroo  and  of  the  emu  to  the  same 
account  as  the  latter  did  the  bones  of  the  deer  and  the  urus ;  that 
the  Australian  heafis  up  the  shells  of  devoured  shell fiHh  in  mounds 
which  represent  the  •  refuse-heajMi/  or  •  Kjokkenm<>dding9/  of 
IVnmark ;  and,  finally,  that,  on  the  other  side  of  Torres  Straits,  a 
race  akin  to  the  Australians  are  among  the  few  p<K>ple  who  now 
build  their  houses  on  pile-works»  like  those  of  the  ancient  Swiss 

'*  That  this  amount  of  resemblance  in  habit  and  in  the  conditions  of 
existence  is  accompanied  by  as  clo»e  a  rcttemblance  in  cranial  con- 
figuration, ilUiMrute?*  on  a  great  ncale  that  what  CNivier  demonstrated 
of  the  animals  of  the  Nile  valley  is  no  Icm  true  of  men:  circum* 
stances  remaining  similar,  the  savage  varies  little  more,  it  would 
•f<*m,  than  the  ibis  or  the  crocodile,  es|>ecially  if  we  take  into  a<y 
count  the  enormous  extent  of  the  time  over  which  our  knowledge  of 
man  now  extends,  as  comfMired  with  that  measured  by  the  duration 
of  the  sepulchres  of  Egypt. 

**  Finally,  the  comparatively  large  cranial  capacity  of  the  Neander- 
thai  skull,  overluid  though  it  may  1m*  by  pithecoid  bony  wall*,  and 
tho  compl«»tely  human  proportions  of  the  accomfMinying  limb-1  Mines, 
together  with  the  rory  fair  development  of  the  Engis  skull,  clearly 
indicate  that  the  first  traces  of  the  primordial  stock  whence  man  has 
prorerded  ne4*d  no  longer  l>e  sought,  by  thoM"  who  entertain  any  form 
of  the  doctrine  of  progr<^i«ive  development,  in  the  n««we«t  tertiariea; 
but  that  they  may  be  kK>ked  for  in  an  e|>och  more  diatant  from  the 
age  of  the  EUphoM  primijfni%u  than  that  is  from  us." 


The  two  skulls  which  form  tbo  Huhject  of  the  preceding 
oomments  and  illustrations  have  given  rise  to  nearly  an 
equal  amount  of  surprise,  for  opposite  reasons;  that  of  Eni^s, 
becaose,  being  so  unequivocal! j  ancient,  it  approached  so 
near  to  the  highest  er  Caucasian  t}i>e ;  that  of  the  Neander- 
thal, becaose,  having  no  such  decided  claims  to  antiquity,  it 
departs  so  widely  from   the  normal  standard  of  humanity. 
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Professor  Huxley's  observation  regarding  the  wide  range  of 
variation,  both  as  to  shape  and  capacity,  in  the  skalls  of  so 
pare  a  race  as  the  native  Australian,  removes  to  no  small 
extent  this  supposed  anomaly,  assuming,  what  though  not 
proved  is  very  probable,  that  both  varieties  coexisted  in  the 
post-pliocene  period  in  Western  Europe. 

As  to  the  Engis  skull,  we  must  remember  that,  although 
associated  with  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  tiger,  and 
hyena,  all  of  extinct  species,  it  nevertheless  is  also  accom- 
panied by  a  bear,  stag,  wolf,  fox,  beaver,  and  many  other 
quadrupeds  of  species  still  living.  Indeed,  many  eminent 
palaeontologists,  and  among  them  Professor  Pictet,  think  that, 
numerically  considered,  the  larger  portion  of  the  mammalian 
fauna  agrees  specifically  with  that  of  our  own  period,  so  that 
we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  feel  surprised  if  we  find  human 
races  of  the  post-pliocene  epoch  undistinguishable  from  some 
living  ones.  It  would  merely  tend  to  show  that  man  has 
been  as  constant  in  his  osteological  characters  as  many  other 
mammalia  now  his  contemporaries.  The  expectation  of 
always  meeting  with  a  lower  type  of  human  skull,  the  older 
the  formation  in  which  it  occurs,  is  based  on  the  theory  of 
progressive  development,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  sound: 
nevertheless  we  must  remember  that  as  yet  we  have  no  dis- 
*  tinct  geological  evidence  that  the  appearance  of  what  are 
called  the  inferior  races  of  mankind  has  always  preceded  in 
chronological  order  that  of  the  higher  races. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  differences  between  the  brain 
of  the  highest  races  of  man  and  that  of  the  lowest,  though 
less  in  degree,  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  which  separate 
the  human  from  the  simian  brain;*  and  the  same  rule 
holds  good  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  skull.  The  average 
Negro  skull  differs  from  that  of  the  European  in  having  a 

•  Nataral  Histoxy  Reriow,  1861,  p.  8. 
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more  receding  forehead,  more  prominent  Bopereiluuy  ridgee, 
and  more  largely  developed  prominences  and  fUrrows  for 
the  attachment  of  muecles;  the  face  also,  and  its  lines,  are 
larger  proportionally.  The  brain  is  somewhat  less  volaminons 
on  the  average  in  the  lower  races  of  mankind,  its  conyola* 
tions  rather  less  complicated,  and  those  of  the  two  hemi* 
spheres  more  symmetrical,  in  all  which  points  an  approach 
is  made  to  the  simian  type.  It  will  also  be  seen,  by  reference 
to  the  late  Dr.  Morton's  works,  and  by  the  foregoing  state* 
ments  of  Profesisor  lloxloy,  that  the  range  of  capacity  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  human  brain  is  far  greater  than  thai 
between  the  highest  simian  and  lowest  haman  brain;  bat 
the  Neanderthal  skull,  although  in  several  respects  it  is  mora 
ape-like  than  any  human  skull  pravionsly  discovered,  is,  in 
ragard  to  capacity,  by  no  means  contemptible. 

Eminent  anatomists  have  shown  that  in  the  average  pro* 
portions  of  some  of  the  bones  the  Negro  differa  from  the 
European,  and  that  in  most  of  these  charactera  he  makes  a 
•lightly  nearer  approach  to  the  anthropoid  quadnunana;* 
but  Professor  SchaaflThausen  has  pointed  out  that  in  these 


^''Tb*  laftrior  ne««  of  mMikind 
•t%iUt  proportioat  which  are  ia  maay 
rmp9tiM  isterawtUU  b6iw««i  tb« 
hij(hrr,  •f  Bttropaao,  orden.  aad  tba 
•««k»f  t.  In  th«  N«yro,  for  iatUaM, 
tka  ttetafi  k  Urn  than  ia  th*  Baro* 
Tha  araaiaa,  •»  u  w«U  kaowa» 
a  Maall  proportioa  to  tha  fa«a. 
Of  Ika  astrvaiCiaa  Iba  appar  ara  pro. 
portiomalalj  loafar,  aad  thar«  U,  ia 
hi4b  appar  aad  towar,  a  1cm  markad 
of  thaproxiaMi  o^or  tha 
For  iBftaaaa,  In  tha 
N«cro,  tha  thigh  and  am  ar»  rathor 
•hvfftor  thaa  la  tha  Baropaaa ;  tha  lof 
to  aaCaallj  af  o^aal  laagth  ia  both 
fxta,  aad  !■  thartfora,  rvlativelj,  a 
lictia  loagar  la  tha  Kairro ;  tha  fora-ara 
la  tha  latlar  ia  MtaaUy,  aa  waU  ai 


rdatiralj,  a  littla  \o9gn;  tha  foat  ia 
aa  aigbth,  aad  tha  haad  a  twalllh, 
loagar  thaa  la  tha  Baropaaa.  It  la 
veU  kaowm  that  tha  foot  If  laai  vaU 
fonaod  ia  tha  Kagro  thaa  la  tha 
Baropaaa.  Tha  aiah  of  tha  iailapp 
tha  parfaet  ooafonaatlaa  of  whiah  it 
o«««atial  to  ttoadiaoat  aad  aata  af 
gait,  U  laai  ^aratad  la  Iha  foraar 
thaa  ia  tha  lattar.  Tha  fool  la 
tharabj  raadarod  Sattar  aa  woll  aa 
loagar,  mora  aoarly  rMaabUag  Iha 
Moakaj't,  batwaaa  vbieb  aad  Iha 
Baropaaa  thara  li  a  niarkod  difar- 
aaoa  ia  thia  partiaaUr.'*— i^rMi  "A 
Trtttim  mm  IJU  Hmmmm  SktUhm,'*  ly 
Dr,  Hmm^ry,  Lmffmmr  oa  &nrf»nf  mmd 
Ammfmmkf  im  tk»  CmmhriJf9  L'mit 
M^dimmi  Sthmmi,  f.  9L 
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proportions  the  Neanderthal  skeleton  does  not  differ  from 
the  Of  dmary  standard,  so  that  the  skeleton  hy  no  means  indi- 
cates a  transition  between  Homo  and  Fithecns. 

There  is  doubtless,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  fig.  4,  a  nearer 
resemblance  in  the  outline  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  to  that 
of  a  chimpanzee  than  had  ever  been  observed  before  in  any 
human  cranium;  and  Professor  Huxley's  description  of  the 
occipital  region  shows  that  the  resemblance  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  excessive  prominence  of  the  superciliary  ridges. 

The  direct  bearing  of  the  ape-like  character  of  the  Nean- 
derthal skull  on  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  progressive  develop- 
ment and  transmutation,  or  on  that  modification  of  it^  which 
has  of  late  been  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Darwin,  consists 
in  this,  that  the  newly  observed  deviation  ft*OBi  a  normal 
standard  of  human  structure  is  not  in  a  casual  or  random 
direction,  bat  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated  if  the 
laws  of  variation  were  such  as  the  transmutationists  require. 
For  if  we  conceive  the  eranium  to  be  very  ancient,  it  exem- 
plifies a  less  advanced  stage  of  progressive  development 
and  improvement.  If  it  be  a  comparatively  modern  raee^ 
owing  its  peculiarities  of  conformation  to  degeneracy,  it  is 
an  illustration  of  what  tbe  botanists  have  called  "atavism/' 
or  the  tendency  of  varieties  to  revert  to  an-  ancestral  type, 
which  type,  in  proportion  to  its  antiquity,  would  be  of  lower 
grade.  To  this  hypothesis,  of  a  genealogical  connection 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  I  shall  again  alltide  in 
the  concluding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

P08T-PLI0CKNK  ALLUVIUM   AND   CAVK   DBP0SIT8   WITH 

FLINT  IMPLEMENTS. 

oiviRAL  potinov  or  DRirr  wits   ■xtixct  mammalia  i«  tallit» 

— DiacOTIRIBS  or  H.  BOUCHIR  Dl  rsSTUBf  AT  ABBITILLB— rURT 
IHrLKMKXrt  rorVD  also  At  it.  ACIIBI'L,  VSAR  AMIE3I»— CCRIOfllTT 
AWAJLBXSB  »T  TBR  ST8TBMATI0  BXPLOBATIOX  Or  TMB  BEIXUAM  CAVB— 
rLIXT  KBIVBt  IB  BAMB,  WITH  BOJIBS  OT  BXTIXCT  MAMMALIA — SUPBB- 
rOflTlOB  or  DBPOBITB  IB  TUB  CAVB — TISITS  or  BBOLISH  A!(D  rRBBCM 
OBOUWUrt   TO  ABBBTILLB   AND   AMIBXB. 

Poti'pliocene  Alluvium  containing  Flint  Implements  in  the 

Valley  of  the  Somme, 

rpHBOUGHOUT  m  large  part  of  Europe  we  find  at  mode- 
^  rate  elevations  above  the  present  river-channels,  nsaally 
at  a  height  of  less  than  forty  feet,  but  sometimes  mueb 
higher,  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  loam  containing  bones  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  ox,  and  other  quadrupeda, 
some  of  extinct,  otfatrs  of  living,  species,  belonging  for  the 
most  part  to  the  fauna  already  alluded  to  in  the  laitt  chapter 
as  characteridtic  of  the  interior  of  cavernB.  The  greater  pari 
of  these  deposits  contain  fluviatile  shells,  and  have  un- 
doubtedly  been  accumulated  in  ancient  river-beds.  These 
old  channels  have  long  since  been  dry,  the  streams  which 
once  flowed  in  them  having  shifled  their  pot»ition,  deepening 
the  valleys,  and  often  widening  them  on  one  side. 

It  has  naturally  been  asked,  if  roan  coexisted  with  the 
extinct  species  of  the  cavcn,  why  were  his  remainii  and  the 
works  of  his  hands  never  imbedded  outnide  the  caves  in 
ancient  river-gravel  containing  the  name  fo^il  fauna  f  Why 
shonld  It  be  necessary  for  the  geologist  to  resort  for  evidence 
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of  the  antiquity  of  our  race  to  the  dark  recesses  of  under- 
ground vaults  and  tunnels,  which  may  have  served  as  places 
of  refuge  or  sepulture  to  a  succession  of  human  beings  and 
wild  animals,  and  where  floods  may  have  confounded  to- 
gether in  one  breccia  the  memorials  of  the  fauna  of  more 
than  one  epoch  ?  Why  do  we  not  meet  with  a  similar  as* 
semblage  of  the  relics  of  man,  and  of  living  and  extinct 
quadrupeds,  in  places  where  the  strata  can  be  thoroughly 
scrutinized  in  the  light  of  day? 

Becent  researches  have  at  length  demonstrated  that  such 
memorials,  so  long  sought  for  in  vain,  do  in  fact  exists  and 
their  recognition  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  more  favorable 
reception  now  given  to  the  conclusions  which  MM.  Toumal, 
Christol,  Schmerling,  and  others,  arrived  at  thirty  years  ago 
respecting  the  fossil  contents  of  caverns. 

The  first  great  step  in  this  new  direction  was  made 
thirteen  years  after  the  publication  of  Schmerling's  ^'Be- 
searches/'  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  who  found  in  ancient 
alluvium  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  some  flint  implements, 
the  relative  antiquity  of  which  was  attested  by  their  geologi- 
cal position.  The  antiquarian  knowledge  of  their  discoverer 
enabled  him  to  recognize  in  their  rude 'and  peculiar  type  a 
character  distinct  from  that  of  the  polished  stone  weapons 
of  a  later  period,  usually  called  <' celts."  In  the  first 
volume  of  his  "Antiquites  Celtiques/'  published  in  1847, 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  styled  these  older  tools  '<  antedilu- 
vian,'' because  they  came  from  the  lowest  beds  of  a  series  of 
ancient  alluvial  strata  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
which  geologists  had  termed  '<  diluvium."  He  had  begun  to 
collect  these  implements  in  1841,  from  which  time  they  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  drift  or  deposits  of  gravel  and  sand 
whenever  excavations  were  made  in  repairing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Abbeville;  or  annually,  as  often  as  flints  were  wanted 
for  the  roads,  or  loam  for  making  bricks.     Fine  sections, 
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therefore,  were  laid  open,  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
depth,  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds  of  the  genera  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear,  hyena,  stag,  ox,  horse,  and  others,  were 
Ibond,  and  had  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  Paris  to  be 
examined  and  named  by  Cuvier,  who  described  them  in  his 
**  Ossements  Fossiles."  A  correct  aoooont  of  the  associated 
flint  tools  and  of  their  position  was  given  in  1847  by 
IL  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  his  work  above  cited,  and  they 
were  stated  to  occur  at  various  depths,  often  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  surfiice,  in  sand  and  gravel,  especially  in  those 
strata  which  were  nearly  in  contact  with  the  subjacent  white 
ehalk.  But  the  scientific  world  had  no  faith  in  the  state- 
ment that  works  of  art,  however  rude,  had  been  met  with  in 
nndisturbed  beds  of  such  antiquity.  Few  geologists  visited 
Abbeville  in  winter,  when  the  sand-pits  were  open,  and  when 
they  might  have  opportunities  of  verifying  the  sections,  and 
judging  whether  the  instruments  had  really  been  imbedded 
by  natural  causes  in  the  same  strata  with  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  other  extinct  mammalia.  Some 
of  the  tools  figured  in  the  ^*  Antiquites  Ceitiques"  were  so 
rudely  shaped,  that  many  imagined  them  to  have  owed  their 
peculiar  forms  to  accidental  fracture  in  a  river's  bed ;  others 
suspected  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  who  might 
have  fabricated  them  fur  sale,  or  that  the  gravel  had  been 
disturbed,  and  that  the  worke<l  flintA  had  got  mingled  with 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth  long  afler  that  animal  and  its 
associates  had  diiuippeared  from  the  earth. 

No  one  was  more  skeptical  than  the  bto  eminent  ph3*iiieian 
of  Amiens,  Dr.  RigoUot,  who  had  long  before  (in  the  year 
1819;  written  a  memoir  on  the  fosAil  mammalia  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme.  He  was  at  length  induced  to  vinit  Abbe- 
ville, and,  having  inspected  the  collection  of  M.  Bouclier  de 
Perthca,  returned  home  resolved  to  look  for  himself  for  flint 
tools  in  the  gravel-pits  near  Amiens.    There,  accordingly,  at 
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a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  Abbeville,  be  imme- 
diately found  abundance  of  similar  flint  implements,  precisely 
tbe  same  in  the  rudeness  of  their  make,  and  the  same  in  their 
geological  position;  some  of  them  in  gravel  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  Somme,  others  in  similar  deposits  resting  on  chalk  at 
a  height  of  about  ninety  feet  above  the  river. 

Dr.  Bigollot  having  in  the  course  of  four  years  obtained 
several  hundred  specimens  of  these  tools,  most  of  them  from 
St.  Achoul,  in  the  southeast  suburbs  of  Amiens,  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  an  account  of  them  to  the  scientific 
world,  in  a  memoir  illustrated  by  good  figures  of  the  worked 
flints  and  careful  sections  of  the  beds.  These  sections  were 
executed  by  M.  Buteux,  an  engineer  well  qualified  for  the 
task,  who  had  written  a  good  description  of  the  geology  of 
Picardy.  Dr.  Bigollot,  in  this  memoir,  pointed  out  most 
clearly  that  it  was  not  in  the  vegetable  soil,  nor  in  the  brick- 
earth  with  land  and  fresh- water  shells  next  below,  but  in  the 
lower  beds  of  coarse  flint-gravel,  usually  twelve,  twenty,  or 
twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface,  that  the  implements  were 
met  with,  just  as  they  had  been  previously  stated  by  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes  to  occur  at  Abbeville.  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  which  was  legitimately  deduced  from  all  the  facts, 
was  that  the  fiint  tools  and  their  fabricators  were  coeval 
with  the  extinct  mammalia  imbedded  in  the  same  strata. 


Brixham  CavCj  near  Torquay,  Devonshire. 

Four  years  after  the  appearance  of  Dr.  EigoUot's  paper,  a 
sudden  change  of  opinion  was  brought  about  in  England 
respecting  the  probable  coexistence,  at  a  former  period,  of 
man  and  many  extinct  mammalia,  in  consequence  of  the 
results  obtained  from  a  careful  exploration  of  a  cave  at 
Brixham,  near  Torquay,  in  Devonshire.  As  the  new  views 
very  generally  adopted  by  English  geologists  had  no  small 
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inllaence  on  the  sabseqnent  progroM  of  opinion  in  France, 
I  shall  interrupt  ray  account  of  the  researches  made  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  by  a  brief  notice  of  those  which 
were  carried  on  in  1858  in  Devonshire  with  more  than 
usual  care  and  scionti6c  method.  Dr.  Bnckland,  in  his 
celebrated  work,  entitled  '^Reliquis)  Diluvianft,"  published 
in  1828,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  organic  remains  con- 
tained in  eaveS|  fissures,  and  ''diluvial  gravel"  in  England, 
bad  given  a  clear  statement  of  the  results  of  his  own  original 
observations,  and  had  declared  that  none  of  the  human  bones 
or  stone  implements  met  with  by  him  in  any  of  the  caverns 
eonld  be  considered  to  be  as  old  as  the  mammoth  and  other 
extinct  quadrupeds.  Opinions  in  harmony  with  this  con- 
elnsion  continued  until  very  lately  to  be  generally  in  vogue 
in  England;  although  about  the  time  that  Scbmerling  was 
exploring  the  Liege  caves,  the  Bev.  Mr.  M'Enery,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  residing  near  Torquay,  had  found  in  a  cave 
one  mile  east  of  that  town,  called  ''Kent's  Hole,''  in  red  loam 
covered  with  stalagmite,  not  only  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
tichorhine  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  and  other  mammalia,  but 
several  remarkable  flint  tools,  some  of  which  he  supposed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity,  while  there  were  also  remains  of  man 
in  the  same  cave  of  a  later  date.* 

About  ten  years  afterwards,  in  a  "Memoir  on  the  Geology 
of  South  Devon/'  published  in  1842  by  the  Geological  Society 
of  London^t  nn  able  geologist,  Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  de« 
elared  that  he  had  obtained  in  the  same  cave  (Kent's  Hole) 

*  TW    MS.  Mid  pUtM  pr»parv<l  for     bmiu  of  ab    Aatiqu*    Upo  mii|    lb« 
»  j«lBt  MMVioir  OH    Kraft    Hole,   b/      boDM    of    •itUot    ABiMala.     Two   of 


Mr.  M*B««r7  Mid  Dr.  BaeUjuid.  b«To  iboM  implcnMsU    trom   Krot*a   llolo, 

tmtmtlj  bo«o  pQblbhod  by  Mr.  VltUw  Sjpirml  in  pUU  13  of  tb«  poatbttmoua 

•C  ToTfMj,   froa  wbkb»  m  woII   m  work    ftbovo    alladod    to.     ApproMb 

of  tb«  ttBprtQtod  U^.,  I  wry  oI^acIj  Id   form   sod  viM  lo  1^ 


telbr  Uul  Mr.  M'Savrj  onlj  rtf^inod  common  AbbevUlo  implem«aU. 

•••  9i  d«forMoo  lo  Dr.  BaekUad  from  f  Traa«acUoM  of  Uoologioal  Sociotj, 

dMUfftaf  bU  bolkf  la  tb«  eoaUmpo*  3d  wnM,  rot  ri.  p.  444. 
of    MfUia   Siat    ImpU- 
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works  of  man  from  undisturbed  loam  or  clay,  under  stalag* 
mite,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  and  that 
all  these  must  have  been  introduced  "  before  the  stalagmite 
flooring  had  been  formed."  He  maintained  that  such  facts 
could  not  be  explained  away  by  the  hypothesis  of  sepulture, 
as  in  Dr.  Buckland's  well-known  case  of  the  human  skeleton 
of  Paviland,  because  in  the  Devon  cave  the  flint  implements 
were  widely  distributed  through  the  loam,  and  lay  beneath 
the  stalagmite. 

As  the  osseous  and  other  contents  of  Kent's  Hole  had,  by 
repeated  diggings,  been  thrown  into  much  confusion,  it  was 
thought  desirable  in  1858,  when  the  entrance  of  a  new  and 
intact  bone-cave  was  discovered  at  Brixham,  three  or  four 
miles  west  of  Torquay,  to  have  a  thorough  and  systematic 
examination  made  of  it.  The  Eoyal  Society  made  two 
grants  towards  defraying  the  expenses,*  and  a  committee  of 
geologists  was  charged  with  the  investigations,  among  whom 
Mr.  Frestwich  and  Dr.  Falconer  took  an  active  part,  visiting 
Torquay  while  the  excavations  were  in  progress  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Fengelly.  The  last-mentioned  geo- 
logist had  the  kindness  to  conduct  me  through  the  sub- 
terranean galleries  after  they  had  been  cleared  out  in  1859; 
and  I  saw,  in  company  with  Dr.  Falconer,  the  numerous 
fossils  which  had  been  taken  from  the  subterranean  flssures 
and  tunnels,  all  labelled  and  numbered,  with  references  to  a 
journal  kept  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  in  which 
the  geological  position  of  every  specimen  was  recorded  with 
scrupulous  care. 

The  discovery  of  the  existence  of  this  suite  of  caverns  near 
the  sea  at  Brixham  was  made  accidentally  by  the  roof  of 
one  of  them  falling  in.  None  of  the  five  external  openings 
now  exposed  to  view  in  steep  clifls  or  the  sloping  side  of  a 

*  Whon    these    grants    failed,  Miss     quay,  liberally  supplied  the   funds  for 
Bnrdett  Coutt«,  then  residing  at  Tor-     completing  the  work. 
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TRilej  wcro  viHiblo  before  tho  breccia  and  earthy  matter 
which  blocked  them  up  were  removed  danng  the  bite  ex- 
ploration. According  to  a  ground-plan  drawn  up  by  Pro- 
fee«or  Ramsay,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  passaged  which 
ran  nearly  north  and  south  are  fissures  connected  with  the 
yertical  di»loeation  of  the  rocks;  while  another  set,  running 
nearly  east  and  west,  are  tunnels,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  to  a  great  extent  hollowed  out  by  the 
action  of  running  water.  The  central  or  main  entrance, 
leading  to  what  is  called  the  '*  reindeer  gallery/*  because  a 
perfect  antler  of  that  animal  was  found  sticking  in  the  st«> 
lagmitic  floor,  is  ninety-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
being  also  about  sixty  above  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining 
valley.  The  united  length  of  the  five  galleries  which  were 
cleared  out  amounted  to  several  hundred  feet.  Their  width 
never  exceeded  eight  feet.  They  were  sometimes  filled  up 
to  the  roof  with  gravel,  bones,  and  mud,  but  occasionally 
there  was  a  considerable  space  between  the  roof  and  floor. 
The  latter,  in  the  case  of  the  fiHsure-caves,  was  covered  with 
stalagmite,  but  in  tho  tunnels  it  was  usually  free  from  any 
such  incrustation.  The  following  was  the  general  sucuoHHion 
of  the  deposits  forming  tho  contents  of  the  underground 
passages  and  channels : — 

1st.  At  the  topi  a  layer  of  stalagmite  varying  in  thickness 
ftt>m  one  to  fifteen  iuches,  which  sometimes  amtained  bones, 
snch  as  the  reindeer's  horn,  already  mentioned,  and  an  entire 
bomerus  of  the  cave-bear. 

2d]y.  Next  below,  loam  or  bone-earth,  of  an  ochreous  rtnl 
color,  from  one  foot  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness. 

8dly.  At  the  bottom  of  all,  gravel,  with  many  rounded 
pebbles  in  it,  probed  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet  without  its  being  pierced  through,  and,  as  it  was  barren 
of  fossils,  left  for  the  most  part  unremoved. 

The  mammalia  obtained  from  the  bone-earth  consisted  of 
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JSlephas  primigenius,  or  mammoth;  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus; 
Ursus  spelceus;  Hycena  spelcea;  Felis  speloea,  or  the  cave-lion; 
Cervus  Tarandus,  or  the  reindeer;  a  species  of  horse,  ox,  and 
several  rodents,  and  others  not  yet  determined. 

No  human  bones  were  obtained  anywhere  during  these 
excavations,  but  many  flint  knives,  chiefly  from  the  lowest 
part  of  the  bone-earth;  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  lay  at 
the  depth  of  thirteen  feet  from  the  surface,  and  was  covered 
with  bone-earth  of  that  thickness.  From  a  similar  position 
was  taken  one  of  those  siliceous  nuclei,  or  cores,  from  which 
flint  flakes  had  been  struck  off  on  every  side.  Neglecting 
the  less  perfect  specimens,  some  of  which  were  met  with 
even  in  the  lowest  gravel,  about  fifteen  knives,  recognized 
as  artificially  formed  by  the  most  experienced  antiquaries, 
were  taken  from  the  bone-earth,  and  usually  from  near  the 
bottom.  Such  knives,  considered  apart  from  the  associated 
mammalia,  afford  in  themselves  no  safe  criterion  of  antiquity, 
as  they  might  belong  to  any  part  of  the  age  of  stone,  similar 
tools  being  sometimes  met  with  in  tumuli  posterior  in  date 
to  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  bronze.  But  the  anteriority 
of  those  at  Brixham  to  the  extinct  animals  is  demonstrated 
not  only  by  the  occurrence  at  one  point  in  overlying  stalag- 
mite of  the  bone  of  a  cave-bear,  but  also  by  the  discovery  at 
the  same  level  in  the  bone-earth,  and  in  close  proximity  to  a 
very  perfect  flint  tool,  of  the  entire  left  hind-leg  of  a  cave- 
bear.  This  specimen,  which  was  shown  me  by  Dr.  Falconer 
and  Mr.  Pengelly,  was  exhumed  from  the  earthy  deposit  in 
the  reindeer  gallery,  near  its  junction  with  the  flint-knife 
gallery,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty-five  feet  from  the 
main  entrance.  The  mass  of  earth  containing  it  was  re- 
moved entire,  and  the  matrix  cleared  away  carefully  by  Br. 
Falconer  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pengelly.  Every  bone  was 
in  its  natural  place,  the  femur,  tibia,  fibula,  ankle-bone,  or 
astragalus,  all  in  juxta-position.     Even  the  patella  or  de- 
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teched  bone  of  the  knee-pan  was  searched  for,  and  not  in 
vain.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  evidence  of  an  entire  limb 
not  having  been  washed  in  a  fosnil  state  out  of  an  older 
allaviam,  and  then  swept  afterwards  into  a  cave,  so  as  to  be 
mingled  with  flint  implements,  but  having  been  introduced 
when  clothed  with  its  flesh,  or  at  least  when  it  had  the  sepa- 
rate bones  bound  together  by  their  natural  ligaments,  and  in 
that  state  buried  in  mud. 

If  they  were  not  all  of  contemporary  date,  it  is  clear  from 
this  case,  and  from  the  humerus  of  the  Unus  ^pelccus^  befinv 
cited,  as  found  in  a  floor  of  stalagmite,  that  the  bear  lived 
after  the  flint  tools  were  manufactured,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  man  in  this  district  preceded  the  cave-bear. 

A  glance  at  the  position  of  the  Brixham  limestone  con- 
taining the  ossiferous  caverns  and  fissures,  and  a  brief  survey 
of  the  valleys  which  bound  it  on  two  sides,  are  enough  to 
•atisQr  a  geologist  that  the  drainage  and  geographical  fea- 
tures of  this  region  have  undergone  great  changes  since  the 
gravel  and  bone-earth  were  carried  by  streams  into  the  sub* 
terranean  cavities  above  described.  Some  worn  pebbles  of 
hematite,  in  particular,  can  only  have  come  from  their  near- 
est parent  rock,  at  a  period  when  the  valleys  immediately 
adjoining  the  caves  were  much  shallower  than  they  now  are. 
The  reddish  loam  in  which  the  bones  are  imbedded  is  such 
aa  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  limestone  in  the  neighbor* 
hood,  but  the  currents  which  were  formerly  charged  with  such 
mud  must  have  run  at  a  level  sixty  feet  above  that  of  the 
Stream  now  flowing  in  the  same  valley.  It  was  remarked  by 
Mr.  Pengelly,  that  the  pebbles  in  the  gravel  and  the  bones  in 
the  loam  had  their  longer  axes  |>arallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
tunnels  and  fissures,  showing  that  they  were  deposited  by 
the  action  of  the  stream. 

It  appears  that  so  long  as  the  flowing  water  had  fort^ 
eooogh  to  propel  stony  fragments,  no  layer  of  fine  mud  could 
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accumulate,  and  so  long  as  there  was  a  regular  current 
capable  of  carrying  in  fine  mud  and  bones,  no  superficial 
crust  of  stalagmite.  In  some  passages,  as  before  stated,  sta- 
lagmite was  wanting,  while  in  one  place  five  alternations  of 
stalagmite  and  saud  were  observed,  seeming  to  indicate  a 
prevalence  of  more  rainy  seasons,  succeeded  by  others,  when 
the  water  was  for  a  time  too  low  to  flood  the  area  where  the 
calcareous  incrustation  accumulated. 

If  the  regular  sequence  of  the  three  deposits  of  pebbles, 
mud,  and  stalagmite  was  the  result  of  the  causes  above 
explained,  the  order  of  superposition  would  be  constant,  yet 
we  could  not  be  sure  that  the  gravel  in  one  passage  might 
not  sometimes  be  coeval  with  the  bone-earth  or  stalagmite 
in  another. 

If  therefore  the  flint  knives  had  not  been  very  widely 
dispersed,  and  if  one  of  them  had  not  been  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bone-earth,  close  to  the  leg  of  the  bear  above  described, 
their  antiquity  relatively  to  the  extinct  mammalia  might 
have  been  questioned.  No  coprolites  were  found  in  the 
Brixham  excavations,  and  very  few  gnawed  bones.  These 
few  may  have  been  brought  from  some  distance,  before  they 
reached  their  place  of  rest.  Upon  the  whole,  the  same  con- 
clusion which  Dr.  Schmerling  came  to,  respecting  the  filling 
up  of  the  caverns  near  Liege,  seems  applicable  to  the  caves  of 
Brixham. 

Dr.  Falconer,  after  aiding  in  the  investigations  above  al- 
luded to  near  Torquay,  stopped  at  Abbeville  on  his  way  to 
Sicily,  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  and  saw  there  the  collection  of 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.  Being  at  once  satisfied  that  the  flints 
called  hatchets  had  really  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man, 
he  urged  Mr.  Prestwich,  by  letter,  thoroughly  to  explore  the 
geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  This  he  accordingly 
accomplished,  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and,  before  his  return  that  same  year, 
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eacceeded  in  diBiiipaiing  all  doubts  from  the  minds  of  his  geo- 
logical fHends  by  extracting,  with  his  own  bands,  from  a  bed  of 
undistarbcd  gravel,  at  St.  Acheul,  a  well-shaped  flint  hatchet. 
This  implement  was  buried  in  the  gravel  at  a  depth  of  seven* 
teen  feet  from  the  surface,  and  was  lying  on  its  flat  side. 
There  were  no  signs  of  vertical  rents  in  the  enveloping  matrix, 
nor  in  the  overlying  beds  of  sand  and  loam,  in  which  wore 
many  land  and  fiv^h-water  shells;  so  that  it  was  imi>OHStble 
to  imagine  that  the  tool  had  gradually  worked  its  way  down- 
wards, as  some  had  suggested,  through  the  incumbent  soil, 
into  an  older  formation.* 

There  was  no  one  in  England  whose  authority  deserved  to 
have  more  weight  in  overcoming  incredulity  in  regard  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  implements  in  question  than  that  of 
Mr.  Pretitwich,  since,  besides  having  published  a  series  of 
important  memoirs  on  the  tertiary  formations  of  Europe,  he 
had  devoted  many  years  specially  to  the  study  of  the  drift 
and  its  organic  remains,  liis  re|K>rt,  therefore,  to  the  Boyal 
Society,  accompanied  by  a  photograph  showing  the  position 
of  the  flint  tool  in  situ  before  it  was  removed  from  its 
matrix,  not  only  sati.'itied  many  inquirers,  but  induced  others 
to  visit  Abbeville  and  Amiens;  and  one  of  these,  Mr.  Flower, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Prestwich  on  his  second  excursion  to 
St.  Acheul,  in  June,  IsoO,  succeeded,  by  digging  into  the 
bank  of  gravel,  in  dihiiiterring,  at  the  depth  of  twenty-two 
feet  from  the  surface,  a  fine,  symmetrically  shaped  wea|K>n 
of  an  oval  form,  lying  in  and  beneath  strata  which  were  ob- 
served by  many  witncHHes  to  be  perfectly  undisturbed.f 

Shortly  aftenK*ards,  in  the  year  iSoD,  I  visited  the  same 
pits,  and  obtained  seventy  flint  tcwU,  one  of  which  wan  taken 
oat  while  I  was  present,  though  I  did  not  nee  it  l»efore  it  had 

*  Prwtwiehf  Proevcdini^  of  th«  f  (JeoloKtcAl  Qaart«rl/  JwoniAl,  Tt»|. 
n^tfl  SvcMjr*  1^^*  •a^  FbUuMphi-      itL  ^  IfS. 

1960. 

S 
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fallen  from  the  matrix.  I  expressed  my  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  flint  tools  to  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  same  year.*  On  my  way 
through  Eouen,  I  stated  my  convictions  on  this  subject  to 
Mr.  George  Fouchet,  who  immediately  betook  himself  to 
St.  Acheul,  commissioned  by  the  municipality  of  Eouen,  and 
did  not  quit  the  pits  till  he  had  seen  one  of  the  hatchets 
extracted  from  gravel  in  its  natural  position.f 

M.  Gaudry  also  gave  the  following  account  of  his  researches 
in  the  same  year  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
<'  The  great  point  was  not  to  leave  the  workmen  for  a  single 
instant,  and  to  satisfy  oneself  by  actual  inspection  whether 
the  hatchets  were  found  in  situ.  I  caused  a  deep  excavation 
to  be  made,  and  found  nine  hatchets,  most  distinctly  in  situ 
in  the  diluvium,  associated  with  teeth  of  ^quus  fossilis  and  a 
species  of  Bos,  different  from  any  now  living,  and  similar  to 
that  of  the  diluvium  and  of  eaverns.''|  In  1859,  M.  Hubert, 
an  original  observer  of  the  highest  authority,  declared  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  France  that  he  had,  in  1854,  or  four 
years  before  Mr.  Frestwich's  visit  to  St.  Acheul,  seen  the 
sections  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  and  had  come  to  the 
opinion  that  the  hatchets  were  imbedded  in  the  ^  lower  di- 
luvium," and  that  their  origin  was  as  ancient  as  that  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  rhinoceros.  M.  Desnoyers  also  made 
excavations  after  M.  Gaudry,  at  St.  Acheul,  in  1859,  with  the 
same  results.§ 

After  a  lively  discussion  on  the  subject  in  England  and 
France,  it  was  remembered  not  only  that  there  were  nume- 
rous recorded  cases  leading  to  similar  conclusions  in  regard  to 
cavern  deposits,  but  also  that  Mr.  Frere  had,  so  long  ago  as 

*  Bee  Prooeedings  of  British  Asso-  X  Comptes  rendas,  September   26th, 

oiation  for  1859.  and  Ootober  3d,  1859. 

t  Actes  du  Mas^  d'HUtoire  Katn-  i  BoUetin,  toL  zviL  p.  18. 
relle  de  Rouen,  1880,  p.  33. 
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1797,  found  flint  weapons,  of  tho  same  typo  as  thoflo  of 
Amienft,  in  a  fVesh-water  formation  in  Suffolk,  in  conjunction 
with  elephant  remains ;  and  nearly  a  hnndn*d  years  earlier 
(1715;,  another  tool  of  the  same  kind  had  been  exhumed  from 
the  gravel  of  London,  together  with  bones  of  an  elephant ; 
to  all  which  examples  I  shall  allude  more  fully  in  the  sequel. 

I  may  conclude  this  chapter  by  quoting  a  saying  of  Pro* 
fessor  Agassiz,  '*  that  whenever  a  new  and  startling  fact  is 
brought  to  light  in  science,  people  first  say, '  it  is  not  true,' 
then  that  'it  is  contrary  to  religion/  and,  lastly,  Hhat  every- 
body knew  it  before/  " 

If  I  were  considering  merely  the  cultivators  of  geology,  I 
nhould  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  former  coexiMtence  of 
man  with  many  extinct  mammalia  had  already  gone  through 
these  three  phases  in  tho  progress  of  every  scientific  truth 
towards  acceptance.  But  the  grounds  of  this  belief  have  not 
yet  been  fully  laid  before  the  general  public,  so  as  to  enable 
them  fairly  to  weigh  and  appreciate  the  evidence.  I  shall 
therefore  do  my  best  in  the  next  three  chapters  to  accomplish 
this  task. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

PEAT   AND   POST-PLIOCENB  ALLUVIUM   OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE 

SOMME. 

OEOLOOICAL   8TRUCTURB   OF   THE    TALLET   OF    THE   SOMME    AND    OF  THE 

BURBOVNDING    COUMTBT — ^POSITION    07  ALLUVIUM  OF  DIPFEBBNT  AGES 

PEAT     NBAB     ABBEVILLE — ITS     ANIMAL     AND    VEGETABLE    CONTENTS — 
WORKS     OF    ART    IN    PEAT — PROBABLE    ANTIQUITY    OF    THE     PEAT,    AND 
CHANGES   OF  LEVEL    SINCE    ITS    GROWTH    BEGAN — FLINT   IMPLEMENTS  OB^ 
ANTIQUE  TYPE  IN  OLDER  ALLUVIUM — THEIR  VARIOUS   FORMS  AND  GBEAT 
NUMBEBS. 

Geological  Structure  of  the  Somme  Valley. 

fT^HE  Valley  of  the  Somme  in  Picardj',  alluded  to  in  the  last 
■^  chapter,  is  situated  geologically  in  a  region  of  white 
chalk  with  flints,  the  strata  of  which  are  nearly  horizontal. 
The  chalk  hills  which  bound  the  valley  are  almost  everywhere 
between  200  and  300  feet  in  height.  On  ascending  to  that  ele- 
vation, we  find  ourselves  on  an  extensive  table-land,  in  which 
there  are  slight  elevations  and  depressions.  The  white  chalk 
itself  is  scarcely  ever  exposed  at  the  surface  on  this  plateau, 
although  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  as  at  b  and  c  (fig.  7). 
The  general  surface  of  the  upland  region  is  covered  continu- 
ously for  miles  in  every  direction  by  loam  or  brick-earth  (No.  4), 
about  five  feet  thick,  devoid  of  fossils.  To  the  wide  extent  of 
this  loam  the  soil  of  Picardy  chiefly  owes  its  great  fertility. 
Here  and  there  we  also  observe,  on  the  chalk,  outlying 
patches  of  tertiary  sand  and  clay  (Xo.  5,  fig.  7),  with  eocene 
fossils,  the  remnants  of  a  formation  once  more  extensive,  and 
which  probably  once  spread  in  one  continuous  mass  over  the 
chalk,  before  the  present  system  of  valleys  had  begun  to  be 
shaped  out.     It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  these  relics  of 
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tertiary  BtratA,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  inii»ing,  because 
their  denudation  has  contributed  largely  to  furnish  the  mate- 
riaU  of  gravels  in  which  the  flint  implements  and  bones  of 
extinct  mammalia  are  entombed.  From  this  source  have 
lHH*n  derived  not  only  the  regular-formed  egg-shaped  peb- 
bles, so  common  in  the  old  fluviatilo  alluvium  at  all  levels, 
hut  thoHC  huge  masses  of  hard  sandHtono,  several  feet  in 
diameter,  to  which  I  shall  allude  in  the  sequel.  The  upland 
loam  altio  (No.  4)  has  often,  in  no  slight  degree,  been  formed 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  tertiary  sands  and  clays,  as  is 
attested  by  its  becoming  more  or  lens  sandy  or  argillaceous, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  nearest  eocene  outlier  in  the 
neighborhood* 

Fig.  T. 


Section  aeroM  Uie  Vallej  of  Um  SomiiM  in  Ficwdy. 

1  Prmt,  tveotj  lo  thiiiy  feet  tlrrk,  rr«t;nif  on  jcrawl,  «. 

2  Lover  level  gravel  with  ck*|  bunt*'  l><>iiri*  and  flint  tools,  eoTcrml  with 

fluvuUile  lo«ni,  twrntj  tn  t"rtj  (v*'t  thick. 

3  rpiver  l«vel  KrnTrl  with  timiUr  fornix  and  with  overljinK  loun,  in 

•11  tblnj  feet  (hick. 

4  rpUad  lout  wittiout  phrlN  (i^i«i»ii  i/««  plntt^im^),  Sr«  or  fix  fret 

thiek. 

5  Boe«n«  tertlarj  itrata,  rvpting  on  the  chalk  in  patchr*. 

The  average  width  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  between 
Amiens  and  Abl>eville  is  one  mile.  The  height,  therefore,  of 
the  hilK  in  relation  to  the  river-plain ,  could  not  be  correctly 
represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  7),  the  hills  having 
been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  altitude.  It  would  other- 
wise have  been  nceeHnary  to  make  the  »pace  between  c  and  b 
four  times  aa  great.  The  dimennions  also  of  the  moHMes  of 
drift  or  alluvium,  2  and  3,  have  been  exaggerated,  in  order  to 
render  them  sufficiently  conspicuous;  for,  all-important  as  we 
•hall  find  them  to  bo  as  geological  monument h  of  the  pofit* 
pliocene  period,  they  form  a  truly  insignificant  feature  in  the 
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general  structure  of  the  country,  so  much  so,  that  they  might 
easily  be  overlooked  in  a  cursory  survey  of  the  district,  and 
are  usually  unnoticed  in  geological  maps  not  specially  devoted 
to  the  superficial  formations. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  description  given  of  the  section,  fig.  7, 
that  No.  2  indicates  the  lower  level  gravels,  and  No.  3  the 
higher  ones,  or  those  rising  to  elevations  of  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  river.  Newer  than  these  is  the  peat 
No.  1,  which  is  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  which 
is  not  only  of  later  date  than  the  alluvium,  2  and  3,  but  is 
also  posterior  to  the  denudation  of  those  gravels,  or  to  the 
time  when  the  valley  was  excavated  through  them.  Under- 
neath the  peat  is  a  bed  of  gravel,  a,  from  three  to  fourteen 
feet  thick,  which  rests  on  undisturbed  chalk.  This  gravel 
was  probably  formed,  in  part  at  least,  when  the  valley  was 
scooped  out  to  its  present  depth,  since  which  time  no  geolo- 
gical change  has  taken  place,  except  the  growth  of  the  peat, 
and  certain  oscillations  in  the  general  level  of  the  country,  to 
which  we  shall  allude  by-and-by.  A  thin  layer  of  impervious 
clay  separates  the  gravel  a  from  the  peat  No.  1,  and  seems  to 
have  been  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  growth  of  the  peat. 

Peat  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme, 

As  hitherto,  in  our  retrospective  survey,  we  have  been 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the 
less  known,  to  reverse  the  natural  order  of  history,  and  to 
treat  of  the  newer  before  the  older  formations,  I  shall  begin 
my  account  of  the  geological  monuments  of  the  Valley  of 
the  -Somme  by  fiaying  something  of  the  most  modern  of  all 
of  them,  the  peat.  This  substance  occupies  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valley  far  above  Amiens,  and  below  Abbeville  as  far  as 
the  sea.  It  has  already  been  stated  to  be  in  some  places  thirty 
feet  thick,  and  is  even  occasionally  more  than  thirty  feet, 
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corresponding  in  that  respect  to  the  Danish  mosses  before  de- 
scribed (Ch.  IL).  Like  them,  it  belongs  to  the  recent  period ; 
all  the  imbedded  mammalia,  as  well  as  the  shells,  being  of 
the  same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  Europe.  The  bones 
of  quadrupeds  are  very  numerous,  as  I  can  bear  witness, 
having  seen  them  brought  up  from  a  considerable  depth  near 
Abbeville,  almost  as  oflen  as  the  dredging-instrument  was 
used.  Besides  remains  of  the  beaver,  I  was  shown,  in  the  coL 
lection  of  M.  Boucher  de  PorthcH,  two  perfect  lower  jaws  with 
teeth  of  the  bear,  Ursus  Arctos;  and  in  the  Paris  Museum 
there  is  another  specimen,  also  from  the  Abbeville  peat. 

The  list  of  mammalia  already  comprises  a  large  proportion 
of  those  proper  to  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  and  to  the  shell- 
mounds  and  peat  of  Denmark ;  but,  unfortunately,  as  yet  no 
special  study  has  been  made  of  the  French  fauna,  like  that 
by  which  the  Danish  and  Swihs  zoologists  and  botanists  have 
enabled  us  to  compare  the  wild  and  tame  animals  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  age  of  stone  with  that  of  the  age  of  iron. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  mammalian  bones  in 
the  peat,  and  the  frequency  of  stone  implements  of  the  (\*ltio 
and  Gallo-Iioman  periods,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  has  only 
met  with  three  or  four  fVagments  of  human  skeletons. 

At  some  depth  in  certain  places  in  the  valley  near  Abbe- 
ville, the  trunks  of  alders  have  been  found  standing  erect  as 
they  grew,  with  their  roots  fixed  in  an  ancient  soil,  aflerwarda 
covered  with  peat  Stems  of  the  hazel,  and  nuts  of  the  same, 
abound;  trunks,  also,  of  the  oak  and  walnut  The  peat 
extends  to  the  coast,  and  is  there  seen  passing  under  the 
sand-dunes  and  below  the  sea-level.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Canche,  which  joins  the  sea  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Somme,  yew-trees,  firs,  oaks,  and  hazels  have  been  dug 
put  of  peat,  which  is  there  worked  for  fuel,  and  is  about  three 
feet  thick.*    During  great  storms,  large  masses  of  compaet 
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peat,  enclosing  trunks  of  flattened  trees,  have  been  thrown 
up  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme;  seeming  to 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  subsidence  of  the  land  and  a 
consequent  submergence  of  what  was  once  a  westward  con- 
tinuation of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  into  what  is  now  a 
part  of  the  British  Channel,  or  La  Manche. 

Whether  the  vegetation  of  the  lowest  layers  of  peat  differed 
as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  some  of  the  trees  from 
the  middle,  and  this  from  the  uppermost  peat,  as  in  Denmark, 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  nor  have  careful  observations 
been  made  with  a  view  of  calculating  the  minimum  of  time 
which  the  accumulation  of  so  dense  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
must  have  taken.  A  foot  in  thickness  of  highly  compressed 
peat,  such  as  is  sometimes  reached  in  the  bottom  of  the  bogs, 
is  obviously  the  equivalent  in  time  'Of  a  much  greater  thick- 
ness of  peat  of  spongy  and  loose  texture,  found  near  the  sur- 
face. The  workmen  who  cut  peat,  or  dredge  it  up  from  the 
bottom  of  swamps  and  ponds,  declare  that  in  the  course  of 
their  lives  none  of  the  hollows  which  they  have  found,  or 
caused  by  extracting  peat,  have  ever  been  refilled,  even  to  a 
small  extent.  They  deny,  therefore,  that  the  peat  grows. 
This,  as  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  observes,  is  a  mistake ;  but  it 
implies  that  the  increase  in  one  generation  is  not  very  appre- 
ciable by  the  unscientific. 

The  antiquary  finds  near  the  surface  Gallo-Boman  remains, 
and  still  deeper  Celtic  weapons  of  the  stone  period.  But  the 
depth  at  which  Eoman  works  of  art  occur  varies  in  different 
places,  and  is  no  sure  test  of  age ;  because  in  some  parts  of 
the  swamps,  especially  near  the  river,  the  peat  is  often  so  fluid 
that  heavy  substances  may  sink  through  it,  carried  down  by 
their  own  gravity.  In  one  case,  however,  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  observed  several  large  flat  dishes  of  Eoman  pottery, 
lying  in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  peat,  the  shape  of 
which  must  have  prevented  them  from  sinking  or  penetrating 
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throagb  the  QuderljMng  peat.  Allowing  about  fourteen  cen- 
tunes  for  the  growth  of  the  superincumbent  vegetable  matter, 
be  calculated  that  the  thickness  gained  in  a  hundred  yearn 
would  be  no  more  than  three  French  centimetres.*  This  rate 
of  increase  would  demand  so  many  tensof  thousands  of  years 
for  the  formation  of  the  entire  thickness  of  thirty  feet,  that 
we  must  henitate  before  adopting  it  as  a  chronometric  scale. 
Tet,  by  multiplying  observations  of  this  kind,  and  bringing 
one  to  bear  upon  and  check  another,  we  may  eventually 
aucceed  in  obtaining  data  for  estimating  the  age  of  the  peaty 
deposit. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  Denmark  may  not  be  applicable  to 
France ;  because  differences  in  the  humidity  of  the  climate, 
or  in  the  intensity  and  duration  of  Hammers  heat  and  winter's 
eoldy  as  well  as  diversity  in  the  species  of  plants  which  most 
abound,  would  cause  the  peat  to  grow  more  or  1ch8  rapidly, 
not  only  when  we  compare  two  distinct  countries  in  Europe, 
but  the  same  country  at  two  successive  perio<Is. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  facts  which  favor  the  idea 
that  there  has  been  a  change  of  level  on  the  coast  since  the 
peat  began  to  grow.  This  conclunion  seems  confirmed  by  the 
mere  thickness  of  peat  at  Abbeville,  and  the  occurrence  of 
alder  and  hasel-wood  near  the  bottom  of  it.  If  thirty  feet 
of  peat  were  now  removed,  the  sea  would  flow  up  and  All  the 
valley  for  miles  above  Abbeville.  Yet  this  vegetable  matter 
is  all  of  submarine  or  ftrsh-water  origin,  for  where  aquatic 
shells  occur  in  it  they  are  all  of  terrestrial  or  flnviatile  kinds, 
so  that  it  must  have  grown  above  the  sea-level  when  the 
land  was  more  elevated  than  now.  We  have  already  seen 
what  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land  have 
occurred  in  Scotland  subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  are  therefore  prepared  to  meet  with  prooft  of  similar 
movements  in  Picardy.    In  that  country  they  have  probably 
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not  been  confined  simply  to  subsidence,  but  have  comprised 
oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land^  by  which  marine  shells 
of  the  post-pliocene  period  have  been  raised  some  ten  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Small  as  is  the  progress  hitherto  made  in  interpreting  the 
pages  of  the  peaty  record,  their  importance  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Somme  is  enhanced  by  the  reflection  that,  whatever  be 
the  number  of  centuries  to  which  they  relate,  they  belong 
to  times  posterior  to  the  ancient  implement-bearing  beds, 
which  we  are  next  to  consider,  and  are  even  separated  from 
them,  as  we  shall  see,  by  an  interval  far  greater  than  that 
which  divides  the  earliest  strata  of  the  peat  from  the  latest. 


Flint  Implements  of  the  Post-pliocene  Period  in  the  Valley  of 

the  Somme, 

The  alluvium  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  exhibits  nothing 
extraordinary  or  exceptional  in  its  position  or  external 
appearance^  nor  in  the  arrangement  or  composition  of  its 
materials,  nor  in  its  organic  remains ;  in  all  these  characters 
it  might  be  matched  by  the  drift  of  a  hundred  other  valleys 
in  France  or  England.  Its  claim  to  our  peculiar  attention 
is  derived  from  the  wonderful  number  of  flint  tools^  of  a 
very  antique  type,  which,  as  stated  in  the  last  chapter, 
occur  in  undisturbed  strata,  associated  with  the  bones  of 
extinct  quadrupeds. 

As  much  doubt  has  been  cast  on  the  question  whether  the 
so-called  flint  hatchets  have  really  been  shaped  by  the  hands 
of  man,  it  will  be  desirable  to  begin  by  satisfying  the  reader's 
mind  on  that  point,  before  inviting  him  to  study  the  details 
of  sections  of  successive  beds  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  which 
vary  considerably  even  in  contiguous  localities. 

Since  the  spring  of  1859,  I  have  paid  three  visits  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Somme,  and  examined  all  the  principal 
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localiiioti  of  tho»o  flint  tools.  In  my  excursions  around 
Abbeville,  I  was  accompanied  bj  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
and  during  one  of  my  explorations  in  the  Amiens  district,  by 
Mr.  Prestwich.  The  first  time  I  entered  the  pits  at  St. 
Achenl,  I  obtained  seventy  flint  instruments,  all  of  them 
collected  from  the  drift  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  five 
or  six  weeks.  The  two  prevailing  forms  of  these  tools  are 
represented  in  the  annexed  figures  8  and  9,  each  of  which  is 
half  the  sise  of  the  original ;  the  first  being  the  spear-headed 
form,  varying  in  length  from  six  to  eight  inches;  the  second, 
the  oval  form,  which  is  not  unlike  some  stone  implementSi 
used  to  this  day  as  hatchets  and  tomahawks  by  natives  of 
Australia,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  edge  in  the 
Australian  weapons  (as  in  the  case  of  those  called  celts  in 
Europe)  has  been  produced  by  friction,  whereas  the  cutting 
edge  in  the  old  tools  of  the  Valley  of  the  Somme  was  always 
gained  by  the  simple  fracture  of  the  flint,  and  by  the 
repetition  of  many  dexterous  blows. 

The  oval-shaped  Australian  weapons,  however,  differ  in 
being  sharpened  at  one  end  only.  The  other,  though  reduced 
by  iVacturc  t4>  the  same  general  form,  is  lei\  rough,  in  which 
state  it  is  fixed  into  a  cleft  stick,  which  serves  as  a  handle. 
To  this  it  is  firmly  bound  by  thin  straps  of  opossum's  hide. 
One  of  these  to<iIs,  now  in  my  possession,  was  given  me  by 
Mr.  Farquharson  of  llaughton,  who  saw  a  native  using  it  In 
1864,  on  the  Auburn  River,  in  Buniet  district,  North  Australia. 

Out  of  more  than  a  hundred  flint  implements  which  I 
obtained  at  St.  Acheul,  not  a  few  had  their  e<lgi»s  more  or 
leas  fractured  or  worn,  cither  by  use  as  instruments  before 
they  were  buried  in  gravel,  or  by  being  rolled  in  the  river's 
bed. 

Some  of  these  tools  were  probably  used  as  weapMiA,  both 
of  war  and  of  the  chase,  others  to  grub  up  r<N>ts,  cut  down 
treea^  and  scoop  out  canoes.    Some  of  them  may  have  served, 
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Flint  implsmrat  fttaa  Bt.  Achcnl,  neu  Amlasi,  of  the  Bpwr-bwd  Bhmpt^ 

Fig.  B,  H*ir  the  liie  of  th>  arigiu&l,  whioh  i>  UTen  and  »  half  inches  iaug. 
a  Side  TiBW.  b  Suae  eeen  edgenriis. 

Tlieae  ipeir-headad  impiementi  bava  bnn  found  in  gniler  namber,  pn>- 
portiouBll;  to  the  oral  onei,  in  the  upper  lerel  gravel  at  St.  Achenl,  tbui 
ID  ftnj  of  the  lower  gravala  in  Ibe  Talley  of  the  Somme.  In  then  lut  th* 
oral  form  predominatea,  etpecialljr  at  Abbeville. 
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I 


JUM  iMpUaraU  IVob  tb  pMl-ptUwua  Drift  ot  AbUrill*  ud  Aakai. 

ri(.  I  -  l>>»]->hap«l  lint  hUshal  rmm  MiBlnrt.  mw  AbWiilK  kilT 
•tH  of  i.ri<ta>l,  ahirh  !■  In  ind  ■  b^r  inch*.  1<>b|,  rroB  k  b«l  uf  gnnl 
■•dfrijlaf  lb*  ■nila-Bwls*  •Inlani. 

1  Pup*  h«d  rdKeabe. 

■  fbniii  >  nnol  rnrimn  of  Iba  tdc*  ft  lb*  nnr  il  Ibf  pnisi  a,  st 
n«r  lb*  lop.  Tbli  portloo  of  lh»  ti^-i,  r.  Ii  dnsB  of  itaf  ulanl 
•  1».  Ib»  Mark' nolnl  part  hrtnt  lb*  unallrml  linl.  Ih*  whila 
onUr  f'UliDit.  lb*  Ujw  wbirb  bi*  b«»ii  funHil  bj  di>nd<>nMlaa 

Tb*  n(in  nrfuv  of  \n.  9  moft  ba>*  l«pii  tiUrli  wb*a  Am  >Ii*p*4, 
■Dd  lb(  bltaebiBiE  to  (ocb  ■  d*plb  Batt  bii*  bfm  lb>  Borh  if 
tia*.  Hlwibrr  pnidicvd  hj  cipuaaro  lo  tbo  hb  Bad  air  brfun  K 
*B(  isibodilrd,  er  aflarwardi  vbta  li  lai  dprp  ib  Ibt  hill. 
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as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested,  for  catting  boles  ia  the  ico 
both  for  fishing  and  for  obtaining  water,  as  will  be  explained 
in  the  8th  chapter  when  we  consider  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  higher  level  drift  having  belonged  to  a  period  when 
the  rivers  were  frozen  over  for  several  months  every  winter. 

When  the  natural  form  of  a  chalk-flint  presented  a 
suitable  handle  at  one  end,  as  in  the  specimen,  fig.  10,  that 
part  was  loft  as  found.  The  portion,  for  example,  between 
b  and  c  has  probably  not  been  altered ;  the  protuberances 
which  are  fractured  having  been  broken  off  by  river- action 
before  the  flint  was  chipped  artificially.  The  other  extremity, 
a,  has  been  worked  till  it  acquired  a  proper  shape  and  cutting 
edge. 

Many  of  the  hatchets  are  stained  of  an  ochreous-yellow 
color,  when  they  have  been  buried  in  yellow  gravel,  others 
have  acquired  white  or  brown  tints,  according  to  the  matrix 
in  which  they  have  been  enclosed. 

This  accordance  in  the  coloring  of  the  flint  tools  with  the 
character  of  the  bed  from  which  they  have  come,  indicates, 
says  Mr.  Prestwich,  not  only  a  real  derivation  from  such  strata, 
but  also  a  sojourn  therein  of  equal  duration  to  that  of  the 
naturally  broken  flints  forming  part  of  the  same  beds.* 

The  surface  of  many  of  the  tools  is  encrusted  with  a  film 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  while  others  ar^  adorned  by  those 
ramifying  crystallizations  called  dendrites  (see  figs.  11-13), 
usually  consisting  of  the  mixed  oxyds  of  iron  and  manganese, 
forming  extremely  delicate  blackish  brown  sprigs,  resembling 
the  smaller  kinds  of  sea-weed.  They  are  a  useful  test  of 
antiquity  when  suspicions  are  entertained  of  the  workmen 
having  forged  the  hatchets  which  they  offer  for  sale.  The 
most  general  test,  however,  of  the  genuineness  of  the  imple- 
ments obtained  by  purchase  is  their  supei'ficial  varnish-like 
or  vitreous  gloss,  as  contrasted  with  the  dull  aspect  of  freshly 

•  Philosophical  Transaotiona,  1861,  p.  297. 
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IVactared  flinU.  I  also  remarked,  during  each  of  my  three 
vtJiits  to  AmienSi  that  there  were  some  exteneive  gravcl-pit8, 
such  as  those  of  Mon tiers  and  St.  Roch,  agreeing  in  their 
geological  character  with  those  of  St  Acheul,  and  only  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  whore  the  workmen,  although  familiar 
with  the  forma,  and  knowing  the  marketable  value  of  the 
articles  above  described,  assured  me  that  they  had  never 
been  able  to  find  a  single  implement 

Pif.  n 

tit-lJ 


i 


*^    ^«^ 


Pf  dfJKt  OB  mrflMM  of  flint  h«(pb«U  la  tb«  drift  of  St.  Aehnd,  Mw  AmkB«. 

Vic.  U,  •  NAtaiml  liM.  W\g.  It,  b  Nfttwal  dM.         •  BUgaifltt'- 

F\g.  13,  d  Kfttanl  ibo.     •  MAsniiod. 

Beapecting  the  authenticity  of  the  tools  aa  works  of  art, 
Professor  Bamaay,  than  whom  no  one  could  be  a  more  com- 
petent jadge,  obaerves,  ^^  For  more  than  twenty  years,  like 
others  of  my  craft,  I  have  daily  handled  atones,  whether 
fitahioncd  by  nature  or  art;  and  the  flint  batohets  of  Amiens 
and  Abbeville  seem  to  me  as  clearly  worics  of  art  as  any 
Sheffield  whittle."* 

Mr.  Evans  classifies  the  implements  under  three  heads,  two 
of  which,  the  spear-heads  and  the  oval  or  almond-shaped 
kinds,  have  already  been  described.  The  third  form,  fig.  14, 
consists  of  flakes,  apparently  intended  for  knives  or  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  for  arrow-heads. 

In  regard  to  their  origin,  Mr.  Evans  observes  that  there  is 
a  uniformity  of  shape,  a  correct uchh  of  outline,  and  a  sharp- 
ness about  the  catting  edges  and  points,  which  cannot  Ih>  due 
to  any  thing  but  design.f 

Of  these  knives  and  flakes,  I  obuined  several  spe<*imens 

•  AtfcosiMa,  J«lj  H,  lSd».  t  ANkiM>lof ioii»  toL  smviO. 
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from  a  pit  which  I  caused  to  be  dag  at  Abbeville,  id  eaod  in 
contact  with  the  chalk,  and  below  cei-taiD  flavio-marine  beds, 
which  will  be  allnded  to  in  the  next  chapter. 
Fif. ». 


Flint  knife  or  flak*  from  below  ths  und  aontaJning  Cjreaft  flnmlnalli, 
Uenoheoourt,  Abbcrille. 
d  Truncnc  uction  klon);  ths  line  of  fnotare,  b,  c. 
Siie,  two-thirda  of  the  original. 

Between  the  spear-head  and  oval  shapes,  there  are  varloas 
intermediate  gradations,  and  there  are  also  a  vast  variety 
of  very  mde  implements,  many  of  which  may  have  boen 
rejected  as  failures,  and  others  struck  off  as  chips  in  the 
course  of  manufacturing  the  more  perfect  ones.  Some  of 
these  chips  can  only  be  recognized  by  an  experienced  eye  as 
bearing  marks  of  human  workmanship. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  how,  without  the  use  of  metallic 
hammers,  so  many  of  these  oval  and  spear-headed  tools  could 
have  been  wrought  into  so  uniform  a  shape.  Mr.  Evans,  in 
order  experimentally  to  illustrate  the  process,  constructed  • 
stone  hammer,  by  mounting  a  pebble  in  a  wooden  handle, 
and  with  this  tool  struck  off  flakes  from  the  edge  on  both 
sides  of  a  chalk  flint,  till  it  acquired  precisely  the  same  shape 
as  the  oval  tool,  fig.  9,  p.  115. 

If  I  were  invited  to  estimate  the  probable  number  of  the 
more  perfect  tools  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  since 
1842,  rejecting  all  the  knives,  and  all  that  might  be  suspected 
of  being  spurious  or  forged,  I  should  conjecture  that  they 
far  exceeded  a  thousand.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  an  antiquary  or  geologist,  who  should  devote 
a  few  weeks  to  the  exploration  of  such  a  valley  as  that  of  the 
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Homme,  would  himself  be  able  to  detect  a  single  specimen. 
Bot  few  tools  were  lying  on  the  surface.  The  rest  have  been 
exposed  to  view  by  the  removal  of  such  a  volume  of  sand, 
clay,  and  gravel,  that  the  price  of  the  discovery  of  one  of 
them  could  only  be  estimated  by  knowing  how  many  hundred 
laborers  have  toiled  at  the  fortifications  of  Abbevillei  or  in 
the  sand  and  gravel  pits  near  that  city,  and  around  Amiens, 
Ibr  road-materials  and  other  economical  purposes,  during  the 
last  twenty  years. 

In  the  gravol-pito  of  StAcheul,  and  in  some  others  near 
Amiens,  small  round  bodies,  having  a  tubular  cavity  in  the 
centre,  occur.  They  are  well  known  as  fossils  of  the  white 
chalk.    Dr.  Bigollot  suggested  that  they  might  have  been 

Viff.  U 


«,  ^  Cowinopora  gtobal«rii  I/Orh,    Orbitolia*  eonoafm  Fmtkw  mmd  Jt 

«  Part  of  the  ume  maf  iiitt«4. 

Strung  together  as  beads,  and  he  supposed  the  hole  in  the 

middle  to  have  been  artificial.    Some  of  those  round  bodies 

are  found  entire  in  the  chalk  and  in  the  gravel,  others  have 

naturally  a  hole  paiwing  through  them,  and  sometimes  one 

or  two  holes  penetrating  some  way  in   iVom  the  surface, 

bot  not  extending  to  the  other  side.     Others,  like  6,  fig.  15, 

have  a  large  cavity,  which  has  a  vory  artificial   as|>eot. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  have  or  have  not 

•erved  as  personal  ornaments,  rcoommentled  by  their  globular 

form,  lightness,  and  by  being  less  doHtructihle  than  ordinary 

obalk.   Granting  that  there  were  natural  cavities  in  the  axis  of 

aomeof  them,  it  does  not  follow  that  thcHC  may  not  have  been 

taken  advantage  of  for  stringing  them  as  beads,  while  others 

may  have  been  artificially  bored  through.      Dr.  Rigollot's 

s 
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argument  in  favor  of  their  having  been  used  as  necklaces  or 
bracelets,  appears  to  me  a  sound  one.  He  says  he  often  found 
small  heaps  or  groups  of  them  in  one  place,  all  perforated  Just 
as  if,  when  swept  into  the  river's  bed  by  a  flood,  the  bond 
which  had  united  them  together  remained  unbroken.* 

*  Rigolloty  M6moire  lur  des  Instmmenta  en  Silex,  Ao.,  p.  16.    AmienB,  1854. 
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CUAl^TER  VnL 

POST-PUOCENB  ALLUVUH  WITU   FLINT   IMPLEMBNTS  OF  THE 

VALLEY   OF  THE  SOMHiS, 

rLTTIO-HABIXB  STBATA,  WITH  FLtXT  IMPLBMBJITS,  VBAB  ABBBTILLB 
— MABIXB  •HBLLl  191  SAMB^-CTBBSA  FLCMIXALIS — MAMMALIA — BXTIBB 
•BBLBTO^  or  BHINOCBBUH — FLINT  IMFLBMBNTft,  WUT  rOt'BP  LuW  iNiWX 
IB  FLI'IIATILB  UKPOHITS — BirKBS  •HIFTI?(0  TIICIB  CIIAXXBLP — BBLA* 
TITB  AOBftor  nillUBB  ABU  UlWBB-LBVBL  OBAVKLft^UKCTItlB  OF  ALLC* 
TICM  OF  HT.  ACUIVL — TWO  SFBriBS  OF  BLBPHAKT  A»D  UIFFOrOTAMrs 
COBXItTi!IU  WITH  MA?I  IB  FBANCB — VULl'MB  OF  DBIFT,  PBOVINO  AB> 
TI«|I'ITT  OF  FLI!IT  IMFLBMKXTfl — ABSBSCC  OF  lll'MAB  BOXCf  IB  Tma* 
BBABISO  ALLCTirM,  HOW  BXFLAIBBD — rALt'B  OF  CBBTAIB  KIBKB  OF 
BBOATITB  BTIDBBCB  TBSTBt»  THBBBBT — Hl'MAB  BOBBt  BOT  ForjCD  IB 
DBAIBBD  LAKB  OF  BAABLBM. 

TN  the  Boction  of  the  valley  of  the  S)nime,  gi%'en  at  p.  \M 
-^  (fig.  7),  the  snooe'^ive  formatioim  newer  than  the  chalk 
are  Dombered  in  ehronological  onler^  beginning  with  the 
ni08t  modern,  or  the  |>eat,  which  id  marked  Xo.  ],  and 
which  baa  been  treated  of  in  the  laitt  chapter.  Xe.xt  in  the 
order  of  antiquity  are  the  lower-level  graveU^  No.  2,  which  we 
have  now  to  describe ;  after  which  the  allovium,  No.  3,  found 
at  higher  leveU,  or  about  eighty  and  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  river-plain y  will  remain  to  be  conHidercHj. 

1  have  M*lecte<l,  aa  illuBtrating  the  old  alluvium  of  the 
Romme  occurring  at  leveln  tdightly  elevated  above  the  prcM^nt 
river,  the  sand  and  gravel  pitB  of  Menchecotirt,  in  the  north* 
weal  aoburba  of  Abl>eville,  to  which,  ax  before  Btate<Jy  p.  91, 
attention  waa  firBt  drawn  bv  M.  Boucher  de  PerthcB,  in  hi<« 
work  on  Celtic  antiquiticA.     Here,  although  in  every  adjoin* 
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ing  pit  Bome  minor  variations  in  the  nature  and  thickness  of 
the  superimposed  deposits  ma3^be  seen,  there  is  yet  a  general 
approach  to  uniformity  in  the  series.  The  only  stratum  of 
which  the  relative  age  is  somewhat  doubtful  is  the  gravel 
marked  a,  underlying  the  peat,  and  resting  on  the  chalk.  It 
is  only  known  by  borings,  and  some  of  it  may  be  of  the  same 
age  as  No.  3;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  most  part  of  more 
modern  origin,  consisting  of  the  wreck  of  all  the  older  gravel, 
including  No.  3,  and  formed  during  the  last  hollowing  out 


Fig.  16 


CAalJt 


Seotion  of  fluTio-marine  itraU,  eonUining  flint  implements  and  bones  of  extinct 

mammalia,  at  Mencheoourt,  Abbeville.* 

1  Brown  clay  with  angular  flints,  and  occasionally  chalk  rabble,  un stratified, 
following  the  slope  of  the  hill,  probably  of  subaerial  origin,  of  very  varying 
thickness,  from  two  to  flve  feet  and  upwards. 

2  Oaloareout  loam,  buff-colored,  resembling  loess,  for  the  most  part  un- 
stratifled,  in  some  places  with  slight  traces  of  stratification,  containing 
fresh-water  and  land  shells,  with  bones  of  elephants,  ko. ;  thickness  about 
fifteen  feet. 

8  Alternations  of  beds  of  gravel,  marl,  and  sand,  with  fresh-water  and  land 
shells,  and,  in  some  of  the  lower  sands,  a  mixture  of  marine  shells ;  also 
bones  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  Ac,  and  flint  implements;  thickness  about 
twelve  feet 

a  Q ravel  underlying'  peat,  age  undetermined. 

b  Layer  of  impervious  clay,  separating  the  grarel  firom  the  peat. 


and  deepening  of  the  valley  immediately  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  growth  of  peat. 

The  greater  number  of  flint  implements  have  been  dugout 
of  No.  8,  often  near  the  bottom,  and  twenty-five,  thirty,  or 
oven  more  than  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  of  No.  1. 

*  For  detailed  sections  and  maps  of  this  district,  see  Prestwioh,  Philosophical 
Transaotioas,  1860,  p.  277. 
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A  geologiHt  will  perceive  by  a  glanco  at  the  section  that 
the  valley  of  the  Somme  must  have  been  excavated  nearly 
to  iiB  present  depth  and  width  when  the  strata  of  No.  3  were 
thrown  down,  and  that  after  the  deposits  Nos.  8,2,  and  1  had 
been  formed  in  saccession,  the  present  valley  was  scooped 
oat,  ]iatches  only  of  Nos.  8  and  2  being  left.  For  these 
deposits  cannot  originally  have  ended  abruptly  as  they  now 
do,  but  must  have  once  been  continuous  farther  towards  the 
eentre  of  the  valley. 

To  begin  with  the  oldest,  No.  8,  it  is  made  up  of  a  suc- 
cession of  beds,  chiefly  of  fresh*water  origin,  but  occasionally 
a  mixture  of  marine  and  fluviatile  shells  is  observed  in  it, 
proving  that  the  sea  sometimes  gained  upon  the  river,  whether 
at  high  tides  or  when  the  fresh  water  was  Ichs  in  quantity 
during  the  dry  season,  and  sometimes  perhaps  when  the  land 
was  slightly  depressed  in  level.  All  thcne  accidents  might 
occur  again  and  again  at  the  mouth  of  any  river,  and  give  rise 
to  alternations  of  fluviatile  and  marine  strata,  such  as  are 
seen  at  Menchecourt. 

In  the  lowest  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  in  contact  with  the 
ehalk,  flint  hatchets,  some  perfect,  others  much  rolle<l,  have 
been  found ;  and  in  a  sandy  bed  in  this  position  some  work* 
men,  whom  I  employini  to  sink  a  pit,  found  four  flint  knives. 
Above  this  sand  and  gravel  occur  beds  of  white  and  siliceous 
sand,  containing  shells  of  the  genera  Planorbis,  Limnea, 
Paludina,  Valvata,  Cyclas,  Cyrena,  Helix,  and  others,  all  now 
nativcb  of  the  same  part  of  Prance,  except  Cyrena  jfuminalis 
(fig.  17),  which  no  longer  li%*es  in  Earo|)e,  but  inhabits  the 
Nile,  and  many  parts  of  Asia,  including  Cashmere,  where  it 
abounds.  No  species  of  Cyrena  is  now  met  with  in  a  living 
state  in  Europe.  Mr.  Prestwich  first  observed  it  fo^^il  at 
Menchecourt,  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  two  or  throe 
contiguous  sand-pits,  always  in  the  fluvio-maHne  bed. 

The  following  marine  shells  occur  mixed  with  the  IVesh- 
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water  species  above  enumerated: — Buccinum  undatum,  Lit- 
torina  littorea,  Ifassa  reticulata,  Purpura  lapiUus,  TeUirta 
solidula,  Cardium  edule,  and  fragments  of  some  others. 
Several  of  tbese  I  have  tnyaolf  collected  entire,  though  in  a 
state  of  great  decompositionj  lying  in  the  white  sand  called 
"  sable  aigre"  by  the  workmen.  They  are  all  littoral  species 
now  proper  to  the  contiguous  coast  of  France.  Their  oc- 
currence in  a  fossil  state  associated  with  fresh-water  shells  at 
Uenchecourt    had  been  noticed  aa  long  ago  as   1836  by 

Fig.  IT. 


a  InterioT  of  laft  tbIts,  from  Qaj't  Thurrook,  Ehu. 

b  Hinge  arM.ine  m&gnified. 

c  loterior  of  right  Talre  of  ■  imiJl  Bpeoimen,  from  SbtckUwell,  London. 

li  OuCw&rd  Burfue  of  right  ralve,  from  Biitb,  Kent. 

BaUi  of  Sptci/U  SamM. 

OTreDftllaminalie  Jirii/{«r ITTl 

"       Baphratii  Chcmaia. ITSS 

"       eonwbriDi  Gaillaud 182S 

"      UigonuUS.  Wood „...™  18M 

"      g«mmeUril  PhiUppi 1836 

"       Duchutclii  A>( 1B38 

Corbisnia  fluminslii  MSncb. 1SS3 

HM.  Bavin  and  Baillon,  before  H.  Boucher  de  Perthes  com- 
menced the  researches  which  have  since  made  the  locality 
so  celebrated.*  The  numbers  since  collected  preclude  all 
idea  of  their  having  been  brought  inland  as  eatable  shells  by 
the  &bricatorB  of  the  flint  hatchets  found  at  the  bottom 

■  D'Arohlkc,  Hialoin  dct  Ftoftii,  Ao.,  toL  li.  p.  lU. 
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of  the  flavio-marine  sandii.  From  the  same  beds,  and  in 
marb  alternating  with  the  sands,  remains  of  the  elephant, 
riiinoccros,  and  other  mammalia,  have  been  exhumed. 

Above  the  flavio-marine  strata  are  those  designated  No.  2 
in  the  section  (fig.  16),  which  are  almost  devoid  of  strati- 
fication, and  probably  formed  of  mad  or  sediment  thrown 
down  bj  the  waters  of  the  river  when  they  overflowed  the 
ancient  alluvial  plain  of  that  day.  Some  land  shells,  a  few 
river  shells,  and  bones  of  mammalia,  some  of  them  extinct, 
occar  in  No.  2.  Its  upper  surface  has  been  deeply  farrowed 
and  cut  into  by  the  action  of  water,  at  the  time  when  the 
earthy  matter  of  No.  1  was  superimposed.  The  materials  of 
this  uppermost  deposit  are  arranged  as  if  they  had  been  the 
result  of  land  floods,  taking  place  after  the  formations  2  and 
8  had  been  raiHcd,  or  had  become  exposed  to  denudation. 

The  flttvio-marine  strata  and  overlying  loam  of  Menchfs 
eoart  recur  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  aUavtal 
plain  of  the  Sommo,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 
They  are  found  at  Mautort,  among  other  places,  and  I  ob- 
tained there  the  flint  hatchet  figured  at  p.  115  (fig.  9),  of  an 
oval  form.  It  was  extracted  fVom  gravel,  above  which  were 
strata  containing  a  mixture  of  marine  and  fresh-water  shells, 
precisely  like  those  of  Mcnchecourt.  In  the  alluvium  of  all 
parts  of  the  valley,  both  at  high  and  low  levels,  rolled  bones 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  gravel.  Some  of  the  flint 
tools  in  the  gravel  of  Abl>cville  have  their  angles  very  per- 
fect, others  have  been  much  triturated,  as  if  in  the  bed  of  the 
main  river  or  some  of  lU  tributaries. 

The  mammalia  most  frequently  cited  as  having  been 
foand  in  the  deposits  Nos.  2  and  8  at  Menchecourt  are  the 
following : — 

Elephas  primujenius. 
JUiinoceros  tichorhinus* 
Equus/ossiiis  Owen. 
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Bos  primigenim. 

Cervus  somotiensis  Cuvier. 

G.  Tarandus  priscua  Cuvier. 

Felts  spelcea. 

Hymna  spdasa. 

The  Ur$us  spelceus  has  also  been  mentioned  by  some 
writers;  but  M.  Lartet  says  he  has  sought  in  vain  for  it 
among  the  osteological  treasures  sent  from  Abbeville  to  Cuvier 
at  Paris^  and  in  other  collections.  The  same  paleontologist, 
after  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  bones  sent  formerly  to  the  Paris 
Museum  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  observed  that  some 
of  them  bore  the  evident  marks  of  an  instrument,  agreeing 
well  with  incisions  such  as  a  rude  flint-saw  would  produce. 
Among  other  bones  mentioned  as  having  been  thus  artificially 
cut,  are  those  of  a  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus^  and  the  antlers  of 
Cknras  somonensisJ^ 

The  evidence  obtained  by  naturalists  that  some  of  the 
extinct  mammalia  of  Menchecourt  really  lived  and  died  in 
this  part  of  France,  at  the  time  of  the  imbedding  of  the  flint 
tools  in  fluviatile  strata,  is  most  satisfactory;  and  not  the  less 
so  for  having  been  put  on  record  long  before  any  suspicion 
was  entertained  that  works  of  art  would  ever  be  detected 
in  the  same  beds.  Thus  M.  Baillon,  writing  in  1834  to 
M.  Bavin,  says,  "They  begin  to  meet  with  fossil  bones  at 
the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  the  Menchecourt  sand-pits, 
but  they  find  a  much  greater  quantity  at  the  depth  of  eighteen 
and  twenty  feet.  Some  of  them  were  evidently  broken  before 
they  were  imbedded,  others  are  rounded,  having,  without 
doubt,  been  rolled  by  running  water.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sand-pits  that  the  most  entire  bones  occur.  Here  they 
lie  without  having  undergone  fracture  or  friction,  and  seem 
to  have  been  articulated  together  at  the  time  when  they 
were  covered  up.     I  found  in  one  place  a  whole  hind  limb 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeologioal  Society,  London,  vol.  xri.  p.  471. 
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of  ft  rhinoceros,  the  bonos  of  which  wore  still  in  their  osnal 
relative  position.  They  must  have  been  joined  together  by 
ligaments,  and  even  surrounded  by  muscles,  at  the  time  of 
their  interment.  The  entire  skeleton  of  the  same  species 
was  lying  at  a  shoK  distance  from  the  spot."* 

If  we  suppose  that  the  greater  number  of  the  flint  imple- 
ments occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens 
were  brought  W  river-action  into  their  present  pohition,  we 
can  at  once  ezplaiu  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  are 
found  at  considerable  depths  from  the  surface;  for  they  would 
naturally  be  buried  in  gravel  and  not  in  fine  sediment,  or 
what  may  be  termed  "  inundation  mud,"  such  as  No.  2  (fig. 
16,  p.  122),  a  deposit  from  tranquil  water,  or  where  the  stream 
bad  not  sufficient  force  or  velocity  to  sweep  along  chalk  flints, 
whether  wrought  or  an  wrought.  Hence  we  have  almost 
always  to  pass  down  through  a  ma88  of  incumbent  loam  with 
land  shells,  or  through  flne  sand  with  fresh-water  moUusks, 
before  we  get  into  the  beds  of  gravel  containing  hateheta. 
(.>ceasionally  a  weapon  uned  as  a  projectile  may  have  fallen 
into  quiet  water,  or  may  have  dropped  IVom  a  canoe  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  or  may  have  been  floated  by  ico,  as  are 
s«>me  stones  occasionally  by  the  Thames  in  severe  winters, 
and  carried  over  the  meadows  bordering  its  banks;  but  such 
cases  are  exceptional,  though  helping  to  explain  how  isolated 
flint  tools  or  pebbles  and  angular  stones  are  now  and  then  to 
be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  finest  loams. 

The  endless  variety  in  the  sections  of  the  alluvium  of  the 
valley  of  the  Homme  may  be  ascribed  to  the  frequent  silting 
np  of  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries  during  diflerent 
stages  of  the  excavation  of  the  valley,  probably  also  dnring 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  land.  As  a  rule,  when  a  river 
attacks  and  undermines  one  bank,  it  throws  down  gravel  and 
sand  on  the  opposite  side  of  its  channel,  which  is  growing 

•  UmMH  8o«14a  Rojr.  d'EmoUtion  d'AbtevUt*,  KM,  p.  IST. 
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shallower;  and  is  soon  destined  to  be  raised  so  high  as  to 
form  an  addition  to  the  alluvial  plain,  and  to  be  only  occa- 
sionally inundated.  In  this  way,  after  much  encroachment 
on  cliff  or  meadow  in  one  direction,  we  find  at  the  end  of  cen- 
turies that  the  width  of  the  channel  has  not  been  enlarged, 
for  the  new-made  ground  is  raised  after  a  time  to  the  full 
height  of  the  older  alluvial  tract.  Sometimes  an  island  is 
formed  in  mid-stream,  the  current  flowing  for  a  while  on 
both  sides  of  it,  and  at  length  scooping  out  a  deeper  channel 
on*  one  side  so  as  to  leave  the  other  to  be  gradually  filled  up 
during  freshets  and  afterwards  elevated  by  inundation-mud, 
or  "  brick-earth."  During  the  levelling  up  of  these  old  chan- 
nels, a  flood  sometimes  cuts  into  and  partially  removes  portions 
of  the  previously  stratified  matter,  causing  those  repeated 
signs  of  furrowing  and  filling  up  of  cavities,  those  memorials 
of  doing  and  undoing,  of  which  the  tool-bearing  sands  and 
gravels  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens  afford  such  reiterated  illus- 
trations, and  of  which  a  parallel  is  furnished  by  the  ancient 
alluvium  of  the  Thames  valley,  where  similar  bones  of  extinct 
mammalia  and  shells,  including  Cyrena  Jluminalis,  are  found. 

Professor  Koeggerath,  of  Bonn,  informs  me  that,  about 
the  year  1845,  when  the  bed  of  the  Ehine  was  deepened  artifi- 
cially by  the  blasting  and  removal  of  rock  in  the  narrows  at 
Bingerloch,  not  far  from  Bingen,  several  fiint  hatchets  and 
an  extraordinary  number  of  iron  weapons  of  the  Eoman 
period  were  brought  up  by  the  dredge  from  the  bed  of  the 
great  river.  The  decomposition  of  the  iron  had  caused  much 
of  the  gravel  to  be  cemented  together  into  a  conglomerate. 
In  such  a  case  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  Rhine  to  deviate 
slightly  from  its  course,  changing  its  position,  as  it  has  often 
done  in  various  parts  of  its  plain  in  historical  times,  and  then 
tools  of  the  stone  and  iron  periods  would  be  found  in  gravel 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  great  thickness  of  sand  and  overlying 
loam  deposited  .above  them. 
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Changes  in  a  river-plain,  such  as  those  above  alladod  to, 
give  rise  Areqnently  to  pondM,  swamps,  and  marshes,  marking 
the  coarse  of  old  beds  or  branches  of  the  river  not  yet  filled 
op,  and  in  these  depressions  shells  proper  both  to  ranning 
and  stagnant  water  may  be  preserved,  and  qnadnipeds  may 
be  mired.  The  latest  and  nppermost  deposit  of  the  series 
will  be  loam  or  brick-earth,  with  land  and  amphibious  shells 
(Utlix  and  Su€cinea)y  while  below  will  follow  strata  contain* 
ing  fresh*water  shells,  implying  continuous  submergence; 
and  lowest  of  all  in  most  sections  will  be  the  c*oarse  gravel 
aceomulated  by  a  current  of  considerable  strength  and 
velocity. 

When  the  St.  Katharine  docks  were  excavated  at  London, 
and  similar  works  execute^l  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer»ey,  old 
ships  were  dug  out,  as  I  have  eJHewhere  notice<ly*  showing 
how  the  Thames  and  Merncy  have  in  modem  timen  been 
•hit\ing  their  channels.  Ileccntlyi  an  old  silted-up  bed  of 
the  Thames  has  been  discovered  by  boring  at  Shoeburyness 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  opposite  Sheemess,  aa  I  learn  from 
Mr.  Milne.  The  old  deserted  branch  is  separated  from  the 
new  or  present  channel  of  the  Thames  by  a  tertiary  outlier 
comi>osed  of  Loudon  clay.  The  depth  of  the  old  branch,  or 
the  thickness  of  fluviatile  strata  with  which  it  has  Ikh^u  filled 

up,  is  seven ty*five  foot.     The  actual  channel   in  the  neigh* 

• 

borhood  is  now  sixty  feet  deep,  but  there  is  probably  ten  or 
fiAeen  feet  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel  at  the  bottom ;  so  that, 
•boold  the  river  deviate  again  from  its  course,  its  prct^ent  bed 
might  be  the  receptacle  of  a  fluvio-marine  formation  seventy* 
five  feet  thick,  equal  to  the  former  one  of  ShoeburynesH,  and 
more  considerable  than  that  of  AblK*ville.  It  would  cons«ist  both 
of  fresh-water  and  marine  strata,  as  the  salt  water  is  carried  by 
the  tide  far  up  above  Sheemess;  but  in  order  that  such  do* 

*  Priaci|»lef  of  Orvl<»f  jr. 
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posits  should  resemble^  in  geological  position,  the  Menche- 
court  beds,  they  must  be  raised  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  their 
present  level,  and  be  partially  eroded.  Such  erosion  they 
would  not  fail  to  suffer  during  the  process  of  upheaval,  because 
the  Thames  would  scour  out  its  bed,  and  not  alter  its  position 
relatively  to  the  sea,  while  the  land  was  gradually  rising. 

Before  the  canal  was  made  at  Abbeville,  the  tide  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  Somme  for  some  distance  above  that  city.  It 
would  only  require,  therefore,  a  slight  subsidence  to  allow  the 
salt  water  to  reach  Menchecourt,  as  it  did  in  the  post-pliocene 
period.  As  a  stratum  containing-  exclusively  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  usually  underlies  the  fluvio-marine  sands  at 
Menchecourt,  it  seems  that  the  river  first  prevailed  there,  after 
which  the  land  subsided;  and  then  there  was  an  upheaval 
which  raised  the  country  to  a  greater  height  than  that  at 
which  it  now  stands,  after  which  there  was  a  second  sinking, 
indicated  by  the  position  of  the  peat,  as  already  explained 
(p.  111).  All  these  changes  happened  since  man  first  in- 
habited this  region. 

At  several  places  in  the  environs  of  Abbeville  there  are 
fiuviatile  deposits  at  a  higher  level  by  fifty  feet  than  those 
of  Menchecourt,  resting  in  like  manner  on  the  chalk.  One 
of  these  occurs  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  at  Moulin  Quignon, 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  Somme  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  valley  as  Menchecourt,  and  containing  fiint  implements 
of  the  same  antique  type  and  the  bones  of  elephants ;  but  no 
marine  shells  have  been  found  there,  nor  in  any  gravel  or 
sand  at  higher  elevations  than  the  Menchecourt  marine  shells. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  among  geologists  whether 
the  higher  or  the  lower  sands  and  gravels  of  the  Somme  valley 
are  the  more  ancient.  As  a  general  rule,  when  there  are 
alluvial  formations  of  different  ages  in  the  same  valley,  those 
which  occupy  a  more  elevated  position  above  the  river-plain  are 
the  oldest.    In  Auvergne  and  Velay,  in  Central  France,  where 
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the  bones  of  foRsil  quadrupeds  occur  at  all  heights  above  the 
present  rivers  from  ten  to  one  thousand  feet,  we  observe  the 
terrestrial  fauna  to  depart  in  character  from  that  now  living 
in  proportion  as  we  ascend  to  higher  terraces  and  platforms. 
We  pass  from  the  lower  alluvium,  containing  the  mammoth, 
tichorhine  rhinoceros,  and  reindeer,  to  various  older  groups 
of  fossils,  till,  on  a  table-land  a  thousand  feet  high  (near  Le 
Pujy  for  example),  the  abrupt  termination  of  which  overlooks 
the  present  valley,  we  discover  an  old  extinct  river-bed 
covered  by  a  current  of  ancient  lava,  showing  where  the 
lowest  level  was  once  situated.  In  that  elevated  alluvium 
the  remains  of  a  tertiary  mastodon  and  other  quadrupeds  of 
like  antiquity  are  imbedded. 

If  the  Menchecourt  beds  had  been  first  formed,  and  the 
▼alley,  after  being  nearly  as  deep  and  wide  as  it  is  now,  had 
soboided,  the  sea  must  have  advanced  inland,  causing  small 
delta-like  accumulations  at  successive  heights,  wherever  the 
main  river  and  its  tributaries  met  the  sea.  Such  a  move- 
ment, especially  if  it  were  intermittent,  and  interrupted  occa- 
sionally by  long  pauses,  would  very  well  account  for  the 
accumulation  of  stratified  debris  which  we  encounter  at  cer* 
tain  points  in  the  valley,  especially  around  Abbeville  and 
Amiens.  But  we  are  precluded  iVom  adopting  this  theory 
by  the  entire  absence  of  marine  shells,  and  the  presence  of 
fVesh-water  and  land  species,  and  mammalian  bones,  in  cod* 
siderable  abundance,  in  the  drift  both  of  higher  and  lower 
levels  above  Abbeville.  Had  there  been  a  total  absence  of 
all  organic  remains,  we  might  have  imagined  the  former 
presence  of  the  sea,  and  the  destruction  of  such  remains 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  carbonic  acid  or  other  decom- 
posing causes;  but  the  p<mt-pliocene  and  implement- bearing 
strata  can  be  shown  by  their  fossils  to  be  of  fiuviatile  origin. 
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Flint  Implernents  in  Oravd  near  Amiens. 
Gravel  of  St,  AcheuL 

When  wo  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Somme^  from  Abbeville 
to  AmienS;  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  we  observe 
a  repetition  of  all  the  same  alluvial  phenomena  which  we 
have  seen  exhibited  at  Menchecourt  and  its  neighborhood, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  absence  of  marine  shells  and 
of  Cyrena  fluminalis.  We  find  lower-level  gravel,  such  as 
No.  2,  fig.  7,  p.  107,  and  higher-level  alluvium,  such  as  No.  3, 
the  latter  rising  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  which 
at  Amiens  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  at 
Abbeville.  In  both  the  upper  and  lower  gravels,  as  Dr.  Ei- 
gollot  stated  in  1854,  flint  tools  and  the  bones  of  extinct 
animals,  together  with  river  shells  and  land  shells  of  living 
species,  abound. 

Immediately  below  Amiens,  a  great  mass  of  stratified  gravel, 
slightly  elevated  above  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Somme,  is 
seen  at  St.  Boch,  and  half  a  mile  farther  down  the  valley  at 
Montiers.  Between  these  two  places,  a  small  tributary  stream, 
called  the  Celle,  joins  the  Somme.  In  the  gravel  at  Moutiers 
Mr.  Prestwich  and  I  found  some  flint  knives,  one  of  them  flat 
on  one  side,  but  the  other  carefully  worked,  and  exhibi^ 
ing  many  fractures,  clearly  produced  by  blows  skilfully  ap- 
plied. Some  of  these  knives  were  taken  from  so  low  a  level 
as  to  satisfy  us  that  this  great  bed  of  gravel  at  Montiers,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  contiguous  quarries  of  St.  Eoch,  which 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  deposit,  may  be 
referred  to  the  human  period.  Dr.  RigoUot  had  already 
mentioned  flint  hatchets  as  obtained  by  him  from  St.  Boch, 
but,  as  none  have  been  found  there  of  late  years,  his  statement 
was  thought  to  require  confirmation.  The  discovery,  therefore, 
of  those  flint  knives  in  gravel  of  the  same  age  was  interesting, 
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EUfkat  ■nMfBM  FalcoMT. 

hsahlaat*  Hatu,  l*w«r  Jaw,  rifbl  lU*,  iIm  oM-lbM  of  matmn,  Pott-|tliiwi 
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fif«r  la  Ballatia  it  la  Stnt^U  Gtota-       Caatlay. 
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especially  as  many  tusks  of  a  hippopotamus  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  gravel  of  St.  Roch, — some  of  these  recently 
by  Mr.  Prestwich;  while  M.  Gamier,  of  Amiens,  has  pro- 
cured a  fine  elephant's  molar  from  the  same  pits,  which  Dr. 
Falconer  refers  to  Elephas  antiquus  (see  ^g,  19,  p.  133.)  Hence 
I  infer  that  both  these  animals  coexisted  with  man. 

The  alluvial  formations  of  Montiers  are  very  iustructive  in 
another  point  of  view.  If,  leaving  the  lower  gravel  of  that 
place,  which  is  topped  with  loam  or  brick-earth  (of  which 
the  upper  portion  is  about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Somme),  we  ascend  the  chalky  slope  to  the  height  of  about 
eighty  feet,  another  deposit  of  gravel  and  sand,  with  fluvia- 
tile  shells  in  a  perfect  condition,  occurs,  indicating  most 
clearly  an  ancient  river-bed,  the  waters  of  which  ran  habitu- 
ally at  that  higher  level  before  the  valley  had  been  scooped 
out  to  its  present  depth.  This  superior  deposit  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Somme,  and  about  as  high,  as  the  lowest 

« 

part  of  the  celebrated  formation  of  St.  Acheul,  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  to  which  I  shall  now  allude. 

The  terrace  of  St.  Acheul  may  be  described  as  a  gently • 
sloping  ledge  of  chalk,  covered  with  gravel,  topped  as  usual 
with  loam  or  fine  sediment,  the  surface  of  the  loam  being  100 
feet  above  the  Somme,  and  about  150  above  the  sea. 

Many  stone  cofiins  of  the  Gallo-Eoman  period  have  been 
dug  out  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  alluvial  mass.  The 
trenches  made  for  burying  them  sometimes  penetrate  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  surface,  entering  the 
upper  part  of  No.  3  of  the  sections  Nos.  21  and  21  a.  They 
prove  that  when  the  Eomans  were  in  Gaul  they  found  this 
terrace  in  the  same  condition  as  it  is  now,  or  rather  as  it  was 
before  the  removal  of  so  much  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  loam, 
for  repairing  roads,  and  for  making  bricks  and  pottery. 

In  the  annexed  section,  which  I  observed  during  my  last  visit 
in  1860,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fragment  of  an  elephant's  tooth 
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U  noticed  m  having  been  dag  out  of  nnstrattfied  sandy  loam 
at  the  point  a,  eleven  feet  from  the  surface.  This  was  found 
at  the  time  of  my  visit;  and  at  a  lower  point,  at  6,  seventeen 


Fig.JL 


SwtioB  of  A  gT«T«I*pU  ooBUlalng  flint  ImplemcnU  at  8L  Aeb«ol, 

oVMTTad  in  Jalj,  IMO. 

1  ¥i««UbU  ton  Md  iMid*  gfoaad,  two  t«  tbrM  fcMt  tblek. 

S  Brotm  louB  with  fom*  aoipilAr  fliaU,  in  |>arta  paMing  into  ochnoM 

fraTal,  flUlng  vp  iadaotatiuoi  on  tlM  raifnc*  of  No.  3, — ClirM  foet 

thiek. 
S  Wkiu  •ilieoovi  Mad  wiih  layer*  of  cbalkj  aarl,  and  iaelndad  flrag* 

■•at*  of  ebalk,  for  tha  most  part  anftratlAed, — aiae  foot. 
4  yUBtofraval,  aad  whltUh  ohalky  taad,  fllat«  mibaafnlar,  aToraf*  aiaa 

of  frafmoatj,  tbrM  Incboa  diameter,  bat  witk  tam*  larga  anbrokMi 

•balk  fllnlA  IntermUod,  erota-vtratiflealloa   la   partA.       Boaoi  af 

Maaaalia,  grindar  of  alapbant  at  4,  aad  flint  Implomeat  at  9, — liB 

to  foariean  feat, 
ft  Ckalk  wttb  fliata. 

m  Part  of  alapbaat't  aolar,  aloTan  faat  tt^m  tba  larfi 
4  Batira  aalar  of  K,  phmig^im;  tavaataaa  faat  froi 
e  PoaitioB  of  flint  batabat,  aigbtaaa  feat  from  farfac*. 

feet  from  the  surfkee,  a  large  nearly  entire  and  unrolled 

molar  of  the  same  species  was  obtained,  which  is  now  in  my 

posaenioD.    It  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  be* 

long  to  SUpka$  primigenius. 

IS 
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A  stone  hatchet  of  an  oval  form,  like  that  represented  at 
fig  9,  p.  115,  was  discovered  at  the  same  time,  about  one  foot 
lower  down,  at  c,  in  densely  compressed  gravel.  The  surface 
of  the  fundamental  chalk  is  uneven  in  this  pit,  and  slopes 
towards  the  valley-plain  of  the  Somme.  In  a  hoi*izontal 
distance  of  twenty  feet,  I  found  a  difference  in  vertical  height 
of  seven  feet.  In  the  chalky  sand,  sometimes  occurring  in 
interstices  between  the  separate  fragments  of  flint,  consti- 
tuting the  coarse  gravel  No.  4,  entire  as  well  as  broken  fresh- 
water shells  are  often  met  with.  To  some  it  may  appear 
enigmatical  how  such  fragile  objects  could  have  escaped 
annihilation  in  a  river-bed,  when  flint  tools  and  much  gravel 
were  shoved  along  the  bottom ;  but  I  have  seen  the  dredging- 
instrument  employed  in  the  Thames,  above  and  below  London 
Bridge,  to  deepen  the  river,  and  worked  by  steam  power, 
scoop  up  gravel  and  sand  from  the  bottom,  and  then  pour 
the  contents  pell-mell  into  the  boat,  and  still  many  specimens 
of  Limnea,  Planorbis,  Paludina,  Cyclas,  and  other  shells  might 
be  taken  out  uninjured  from  the  gravel. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gravel  No.  4  is  obliquely  stra- 
tified, and  that  its  surface  had  undergone  denudation  before  « 
the  white  sandy  loam.  No.  3,  was  superimposed.  The  mate- 
rials of  the  gravel  at  d  must  have  been  cemented  or  frozen 
together  into  a  somewhat  coherent  mass  to  allow  the  project- 
ing ridge,  (f,  to  stand  up  five  feet  above  the  general  surface, 
the  sides  being  in  some  places  perpendicular.  In  No.  3  we 
probably  behold  an  example  of  a  passage  from  river-silt  to 
inundation-mud,  or  loess.  In  some  parts  of  it,  land  shells 
occur. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Buteux,  Eavin,  and  other 
observers  conversant  with  the  geology  of  this  part  of  France, 
that  in  none  of  the  alluvial  deposits,  ancient  or  modern,  are 
there  any  fragments  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  basin  of  the 
Somme, — ^no  erratics  which  could  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
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poking  them  to  have  been  broaght  by  ice,  during  a  general 
•obmergonee  of  the  cotintfy,  Arom  some  other  hydrographical 
basin. 

But  in  some  of  the  pits  at  St.  Acheul  there  are  seen  in 
the  beds  No.  4,  fig.  21,  not  only  well-rounded  tertiary  pebbles, 
but  great  blocks  of  hard  sandHtone,  of  the  kind  called  in  the 
■oath  of  England  ''grey weathers,"  some  of  which  are  three 
or  four  feet  and  upwards  in  diameter.  They  are  usually 
angular,  and  when  spherical  owe  their  shape  generally  to 
an  original  concretionary  structure,  and  not  to  trituration 
in  a  river's  bed.  These  large  fVagments  of  stone  abound 
both  in  the  higher  and  lower  level  gravels  round  Amiens  and 
at  the  higher  level  at  Abbeville.  They  have  also  been 
traced  far  up  the  valley  above  Amiens,  wherever  patches  of 
the  old  alluvium  occur.  They  have  all  been  derived  fVom 
the  tertiary  strata  which  once  covered  the  chalk.  Their 
dimensions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
river  like  the  present  Sommo,  flowing  through  a  flat 
country,  with  a  gentle  fall  towards  the  sea,  to  have  carried 
them  for  miles  down  its  channel,  unless  ice  co-operated 
as  a  transporting  power.  Their  angularity  also  favors  the 
supposition  of  their  having  been  floated  by  ice,  or  rendered 
so  buoyant  by  it  as  to  have  escaped  much  of  the  wear  and 
tear  which  blocks  propelled  along  the  bottom  of  a  river- 
channel  would  otherwise  suffer.  We  must  remember  that  the 
present  mildness  of  the  winters  in  Picardy  and  the  northwest 
of  Europe  generally  is  exceptional  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  that  large  flragments  of  granite,  sandstone,  and  limestone 
are  now  carried  annually  by  ice  down  the  Canadian  rivers  in 
latitudea  farther  south  than  Paris.* 

Another  sign  of  ice  agency  observed  by  me  in  many  pits  at 
St  Acheul,  and  of  which  Mr.  Prestwich  has  given  a  good 

•  PiiseipUi  of  Q^oX^gj,  flk  «d,  pw  Sie. 
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illastration  in  oBe  of  his  pnbliehed  sections,  doserrea  notice. 
It  CQnsietB  in  flexares  and  contortions  of  the  strata  of  sand, 


Con(ort«d  fliiTUtil«  itnt^  >t  Bt.  Aifasul  (Freitwiob,  Phil.  Traaa.  IBSI,  p.  !H)^ 

1  Satfaiw  aalL 

2  BrowD  loam  u  Id  fif.  SI,  p.  I3S,— thiokntn,  liz  feat 

3  White  WDd  with  bant  and  folded  layeri  of  mart,— thiskneii,  ili  feet. 

4  QraTd,  ai  in  Bg.  Sl.p.  I3S,  with  bonea  of  mammalia  and  flbt  implemcBtt. 

a  Graiai  Sllad  «ilh  mad*  granad  and  human  bono. 

(  and  t  Seomi  of  Inmlnatsd  marl  oflen  bsnt  roand  npoD  thamnlru. 

d  Beds  of  grard  with  aharp  cnrrei. 

marl,  and  gravel  (aa  seen  at  b,  c,  and  d,  fig.  21  a),  which 
they  have  evidently  undergone  since  their  original  depoeition, 
and  from  which  both  the  underlying  chalk  and  part  of  the 
overlying  beds  of  sand  No.  3  are  uanally  exempt. 

In  my  former  writings  I  have  attributed  this  kind  of 
derangement  to  two  cauaea;  first,  the  pressure  of  ice  running 
aground  on  yielding  banke  of  mud  and  sand;  and,  secondly, 
the  melting  of  masses  of  ice  and  snow  of  unequal  thickness, 
on  which  horizontal  layers  of  mud,  sand,  and  other  fine  and 
coarse  materials  bad  accumulated.  The  late  Mr.  Trimmer 
first  pointed  out  in  what  manner  the  unequal  failure  of  sup- 
port caused  by  the  liquefaction  of  underlying  or  intercalated 
snow  and  ice  might  give  rise  to  such  complicated  foldings.* 
•  Sh  Cbaptar  Xtl. 
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When  ^  ice-jams''  occar  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other 
Canadian  rivers  (iat.  46^  N.))  the  sheets  of  ice,  which  become 
packed  or  forced  under  or  over  one  another,  assnme  in  most 
cases  a  highly  inclined  and  sometimes  even  a  vertical  position. 
They  are  often  observed  to  bo  coated  on  one  side  with  mud, 
sand,  or  gravel  fVocen  on  to  them,  derived  from  shallows  in 
the  river  on  which  they  rested  when  congelation  first  reached 
the  bottom. 

As  often  as  portions  of  these  packs  melt  near  the  margin 
of  the  river,  the  layers  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  which  resnlt 
from  their  liquefaction,  cannot  fail  to  assume  a  very  abnormal 
arrangement, — ^very  perplexing  to  a  geologist  who  should 
undertake  to  interpret  them  without  having  the  ice^^lue  in 
hte  mind. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested  that  ground-ice  may  have 
had  its  influence  in  modifying  the  ancient  alluvium  of  the 
Somme.*  It  is  certain  that  ice  in  this  form  plays  an  active 
part  every  winter  in  giving  motion  to  stones  and  gravel  in 
the  beds  of  rivers  in  European  Russia  and  Siberia.  It  appears 
that  when  in  those  countries  the  streams  are  reduced  neariy 
to  the  froesing-point,  congelation  begins  frequently  at  the 
bottom:  the  reason  being,  according  to  Arago,  that  the  current 
is  slowest  there,  and  the  gravel  and  large  stones,  having  parted 
with  much  of  their  heat  by  radiation,  acquire  a  temperature 
below  the  average  of  the  main  body  of  the  river.  It  is, 
therefore,  when  the  water  is  clear,  and  the  sky  free  from 
clouds,  that  ground-ice  forms  mont  readily,  and  oitener  on 
pebbly  than  on  muddy  bottoms.  Fragments  of  such  ice, 
rising  occasionally  to  the  surface,  bring  up  with  them  gravel, 
and  even  large  stones. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  the  various  ways  in  which  ice 
may  affect  the  forms  of  stratification  in  drift,  so  as  to 
cause  bondings  and  foldings  in  which  the  underlying  or  over- 

•  FrMlvfek,  MMioir  rMd  U  Rojftl  SmM^,  April,  IMS. 
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lying  strata  do  not  participate,  a  subject  to  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  allude  in  the  sequel,  I  will  state  in  this 
place  that  such  contortions,  whether  explicable  or  not,  are 
very  characteristic  of  glacial  formations.  They  have  also  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  transportation  of  large  blocks 
of  stone,  and  they  therefore  afford,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  remarks, 
independent  proof  of  ice-action  in  the  post-pliocene  gravel  of 
the  Somme. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  at  the  time  when  flint  hatchets 
were  imbedded  in  great  numbers  in  the  ancient  gravel  which 
now  forms  the  terrace  of  St.  Acheul,  the  main  river  and  its 
tributaries  were  annually  frozen  over  for  several  months  in 
winter.  In  that  case,  the  primitive  people  may,  as  Mr. 
Prestwich  hints,  have  resembled  in  their  mode  of  life  those 
American  Indians  who  now  inhabit  the  country  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Polar  Sea.  The  habits  of  those  Indians 
have  been  well  described  by  Hearne,  who  spent  some  years 
among  them.  As  often  as  deer  and  other  game  become 
scarce  on  the  land,  they  betake  themselves  to  fishing  in  the 
rivers;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  also  to  obtain  water  for 
drinking,  they  are  in  the  constant  practice  of  cutting  round 
holes  in  the  ice,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  through  which 
they  throw  baited  hooks  or  nets.  Often  they  pitch  their  tents 
on  the  ice,  and  then  cut  such  holes  through  it,  using  ice- 
chisels  of  metal  when  they  can  get  copper  or  iron,  but  when 
not,  employing  tools  of  flint  or  hornstone. 

The  great  accumulation  of  gravel  at  St.  Acheul  has  taken 
place  in  part  of  the  valley  where  the  tributary  streams, 
the  Noye  and  the  Arve,  now  join  the  Somme.  These  tribu- 
taries, as  well  as  the  main  river,  must  have  been  running  at 
the  height  first  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  afterwards  at  various 
lower  levels  above  the  present  valley-plain,  in  those  earlier 
times  when  the  fiint  tools  of  the  antiqae  type  were  buried 
in  successive  river-beds.     I  have  said  at  various  levels,  be- 
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cauiio  there  are^  here  and  there,  patches  of  drift  at  heights 
intarmediate  between  the  higher  and  lower  gravel,  and  also 
some  deposits,  showing  that  the  river  once  flowed  at  eleva- 
tions above  as  well  as  below  the  level  of  the  platform  of  St 
AcheuT  As  yet,  however,  no  patch  of  gravel  skirting  the 
valley  at  heights  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Bomme  has  yielded  flint  tools  or  other  signs  of  the  former 
Bojonm  of  man  in  this  region. 

Possibly,  in  the  earlier  geographical  condition  of  this 
country,  the  confluence  of  tributaries  with  the  Somme  aflbrded 
inducements  to  a  banting  and  fishing  tribe  to  settle  there, 
and  some  of  the  same  natural  advantages  may  have  caused 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  to  fix  on  the 
same  sites  for  their  dwellings.  If  the  early  hunting  and 
fishing  tribes  frequented  the  same  spots  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  in  succession,  the  number  of  the  stone 
implements  lost  in  the  bed  of  the  river  need  not  surprise  us. 
Ice-chisels,  flint-hatchets,  and  spear-heads  may  have  slipped 
accidentally  through  holes  kept  constantly  open,  and  the 
recovery  of  a  lost  treasure  once  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  ice- 
bound stream,  inevitably  swept  away  with  gravel  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  would  be  hopeless. 
During  a  long  winter,  in  a  oountny  affording  abundance  of 
flint,  the  manufacture  of  tools  would  be  continually  in  pro- 
gress; and,  if  so,  thousands  of  chips  and  flakes  would  be  pur- 
posely thrown  into  the  ice-hole,  besides  a  great  number  of 
implements  having  flaws,  or  rejected  as  too  unskilAilly  made 
to  be  worth  preserving. 

As  to  the  fossil  fkuna  of  the  drift,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  climate,  when  I  took  a  collection  which  I  had  made  of  all  the 
more  common  species  of  land  and  fVesh-water  shells  fVom  the 
Amiens  and  Abbeville  drift,  to  my  friend  M.  Dcshayos  at  Paris, 
he  declared  them  to  be,  without  exception,  the  Mime  as  those 
now  living  in  the  basin  of  the  Soine.  This  fact  may  s«*em  at  fintt 
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sight  to  imply  that  the  climate  had  not  altered  since  the  flint 
tools  were  fabricated ;  but  it  appears  that  all  these  species  of 
moUusks  now  range  as  far  north  as  Norway  and  Finland;  and 
may  therefore  have  flourished  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
when  the  river  was  frozen  over  annually  in  winter. 

In  regard  to  the  accompanying  mammalia^  some  of  them, 
like  the  mammoth  and  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  may  have 
been  able  to  endure  the  rigors  of  a  northern  winter  as  well 
as  the  reindeer,  which  we  find  fossil  in  the  same  gravel.  It 
is  a  more  difficult  point  to  determine  whether  the  climate  of 
the  lower  gravels  (those  of  Menchecourt,  for  example)  was 
more  genial  than  that  of  the  higher  ones.  Mr.  Prestwich 
inclines  to  this  opinion.  None  of  those  contortions  of  the 
strata  above  described  (p.  138)  have  as  yet  been  observed  in 
the  lower  drift.  It  contains  large  blocks  of  tertiary  sandstone 
and  grit,  which  may  have  required  the  aid  of  ice  to  convey 
them  to  their  present  sites;  but  as  such  blocks  already 
abounded  in  the  older  and  higher  alluvium,  they  may  simply 
be  monuments  of  its  destruction,  having  been  let  down  suc- 
cessively to  lower  and  lower  levels  without  making  much 
seaward  progress. 

The  Cyrena  fluminalis  of  Menchecourt  and  the  hippo- 
potamus of  St.  Eoch  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  a  less  severe 
temperature  in  winter;  but  so  many  of  the  species  of 
mammalia,  as  well  as  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  are 
common  to  both  formations,  and  our  information  respecting 
the  entire  fauna  is  still  so  imperfect,  that  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  pretend  to  settle  this  question  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge.  We  must  be  content  with  the  conclusion 
(and  it  is  one  of  no  small  interest)  that  when  man  first 
inhabited  this  part  of  Europe,  at  the  time  that  the  St.  Acheul 
drift  was  formed,  the  climate  as  well  as  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country  differed  considerably  from  the  state  of  things 
now  established  there. 
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Among  the  elephant  remmins  from  St.  Ached,  in  M. 
Garnior'a  collection,  Dr.  Falconer  recognised  a  molar  of  the 
El^has  antiquuSf  fig.  19,  the  same  species  which  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  the  lower-level 
gravels  of  St.  Roch.  This  species,  therefore,  endared  while 
important  changes  took  place  in  the  geographical  condition 
of  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  Assuming  the  lower-level 
gravel  to  be  the  newer,  it  follows  that  the  EUpfuzs  antiquus 
and  the  hippopotamus  of  St.  Roch  continued  to  flourish  long 
aAer  the  introduction  of  the  mammoth,  a  well-characterised 
tooth  of  which,  as  I  before  stated,  was  found  at  St  Acheul  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  18G0. 

As  flint  hatchets  and  knives  have  been  discovered  in  the 
alluvial  deposits  both  at  high  and  low  levels,  we  may  safely 
alRrm  that  man  was  as  old  an  inhabitant  of  this  region 
as  were  any  of  the  fossil  quadrupeds  above  enumerated,  a 
conclusion  which  is  independent  of  any  diiference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  age  of  the  higher  and  lower  gravels. 

The  disappearance  of  many  large  pachyderms  and  beasts 
of  prey  from  Europe  has  oilen  been  attributed  to  the  intei^ 
vention  of  man,  and  no  doubt  he  played  his  part  in  hastening 
the  era  of  their  extinction;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  sus- 
pecting that  other  causes  co*operatcd  to  the  same  end.  No 
naturalist  would  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  extermination 
of  the  Cyrena  fiuminalU  throughout  the  whole  of  £urop<^— 
a  species  which  coexisted  with  our  race  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  and  which  was  very  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the 
Thame*  at  the  time  when  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
hippopotamus  flourished  on  its  banks — was  accelerated  by 
haman  agency.  The  same  modification  in  climate  and  other 
conditions  of  existence  which  affected  this  aquatic  mollusk 
may  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  gradual  dying  out  of 
many  of  the  large  mammalia. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  peat  of  the  valley  of  the 
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Somme  is  a  formation  which^  in  all  likelihood;  took  thousands 
of  years  for  its  growth.  But  no  change  of  a  marked  character 
has  occurred  in  the  mammalian  fauna  since  it  began  to  ac- 
cumulate. The  contrast  of  the  fauna  of  the  ancient  alluvium, 
whether  at  high  or  low  levels,  with  the  fauna  of  the  oldest  peat 
is  almost  as  great  as  its  contrast  with  the  existing  fauna,  the 
memorials  of  man  being  common  to  the  whole  series :  hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  interval  of  time  which  separated  the 
era  of  the  large  extinct  mammalia  from  that  of  the  earliest 
peat  was  of  far  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  entire  growth 
of  the  peat.  Yet  we  by  no  means  need  the  evidence  of  the 
ancient  fossil  fauna  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  man  in  this 
part  of  France.  The  mere  volume  of  the  drift  at  various 
heights  would  alone  suffice  to  demonstrate  a  vast  lapse  of 
time  during  which  such  heaps  of  shingle,  derived  both  from 
the  eocene  and  the  cretaceous  rocks,  were  thrown  down 
in  a  succession  of  river-channels.  We  observe  thousands  of 
rounded  and  half-rounded  flints,  and  a  vast  number  of  angular 
ones,  with  rounded  pieces  of  white  chalk  of  various  sizes, 
testifying  to  a  prodigious  amount  of  mechanical  action^ 
accompanying  the  repeated  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
valley,  before  it  became  the  receptacle  of  peat;  and  the  po- 
sition of  many  of  the  flint  tools  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  the  geologist  that  their  fabrication  preceded  all  this 
reiterated  denudation. 

On  the   Absence  of  Human  Bones  in    the  Alluvium  of  the 

Somme. 

It  is  naturally  a  matter  of  no  small  surprise  that,  after  we 
have  collected  many  hundred  flint  implements  (including 
knives,  many  thousands),  not  a  single  human  bone  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  of  the  Somme. 
This  dearth  of  the  mortal  remains  of  our  species  holds  true 
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equally,  as  yet,  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe  where  the  tool- 
bearing  drift  of  the  post-pliocene  period  has  been  investigated 
in  valley  deposits.  Tet  in  these  same  formations  there  is  no 
want  of  bones  of  mammalia  belonging  to  extinct  and  living 
species.  In  the  ooorse  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  oentory,  thoa- 
sands  of  them  have  been  sabmittod  to  the  examination  of  skil- 
ful osteologists,  and  they  have  been  unable  to  detect  among 
them  one  fragment  of  a  human  skeleton,  not  even  a  tooth. 
Tet  Cuvier  pointed  out,  long  ago,  that  the  bones  of  man  found 
buried  in  ancient  battle-fields  were  not  more  decayed  than 
those  of  horses  interred  in  the  same  graves.  We  have  seen 
that  in  the  Liege  caverns  the  skulls,  jaws,  and  teeth,  with 
other  bones  of  the  human  race,  were  preserved  in  the  same 
condition  as  those  of  the  cave-bear,  tiger,  and  mammoth. 

That  ere  long,  now  that  curiosity  has  been  so  much  excited 
on  this  subject,  some  human  remains  will  bo  detected  in  the 
older  alluvium  of  European  valleys,  I  confidently  ex)>cct.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  absence  of  all  ventige  of  the  Imihcs  which 
belonged  to  that  population  by  which  ho  many  weapons  were 
designed  and  executed,  affords  a  most  striking  and  instructive 
lesson  in  regard  to  the  value  of  negative  evidence,  when  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  certain  cIumh^s  of  ter- 
rcstrial  animals  at  given  periods  of  the  past.  It  is  a  new  and 
emphatic  illustration  of  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  geo- 
logical record,  of  which  even  they  who  are  constantly  work- 
ing in  the  field  cannot  easily  form  a  just  conception. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Dr.  Schmerling,  after  finding 
extinct  mammalia  and^inf  tools  in  forty-two  Belgian  caverns, 
was  only  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  human  bones  in  three 
or  four  of  those  rich  repositories  of  osseous  remains.  In  like 
manner,  it  was  not  till  the  year  Isof)  that  the  first  skull  of 
the  musk  buffalo  {Bubalus  maschatus)  was  detected  in  the  fom' 
siliferous  gravel  of  the  Thames,  and  not  till  1H60,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  next  chapter,  that  the  same  quadruped  was  proved 
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to  have  coexisted  in  France  with  the  mammoth.  The  same 
theory  which  will  explain  the  comparative  rarity  of  such 
species  would  no  doubt  account  for  the  still  greater  scarcity 
of  human  bones,  as  well  as  for  our  general  ignorance  of  the 
post-pliocene  terrestrial  fauna,  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  revealed  to  us  by  cavern  researches. 

In  valley  drift  we  meet  commonly  with  the  bones  of  quadru- 
peds which  graze  on  plains  bordering  rivers.  Carnivorous 
beasts,  attracted  to  the  same  ground  in  search  of  their  prey, 
sometimes  leave  their  remains  in  the  same  deposits,  but  more 
rarely.  The  whole  assemblage  of  fossil  quadrupeds  at  present 
obtained  from  the  alluvium  of  Picardy  is  obviously  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  entire  fauna  which  flourished  contemporane- 
ously with  the  primitive  people  by  whom  the  flint  hatchets 
were  made. 

Instead  of  its  being  part  of  the  plan  of  nature  to  store  up 
enduring  records  of  a  large  number  of  the  individual  plants 
and  animals  which  have  lived  on  the  surface,  it  seems  to  be 
her  chief  care  to  provide  the  means  of  disencumbering  the 
habitable  areas  lying  above  and  below  the  water  of  those  my- 
riads of  solid  skeletons  of  animals,  and  those  massive  trunks 
of  trees,  which  would  otherwise  soon  choke  up  every  river  and 
fill  every  valley.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience  she  employs 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  sun  and  atmosphere,  the  dissolv- 
ing  power  of  carbonic  and  other  acids,  the  grinding  teeth  and 
gastric  juices  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fisb,  and  the 
agency  of  many  of  the  invertebrata.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  efficacy  of  these  and  other  causes  on  the  land;  and  as  to  the 
bottoms  of  seas,  we  have  only  to  read  the  published  reports  of 
Mr.  MacAndrew,  the  late  Edward  Forbes,  and  other  experi- 
enced dredgers,  who,  while  they  failed  utterly  in  drawing 
up  from  the  deep  a  single  human  bone,  declared  that  they 
scarcely  ever  met  with  a  work  of  art,  even  after  counting  tens 
of  thousands  of  shells  and  zoophytes,  collected  on  a  coast-line 
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of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  where  they  often  ap- 
proached  within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  a  land  peopled  by 
aiillloDs  of  human  beings. 

Lake  of  Haarlem, 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  Government  of  Holland  re- 
solved to  lay  dry  that  great  sheet  of  water  formerly  called  the 
Lake  of  Uaarlem,  extending  over  45,000  sqaare  acres.  They 
sncceoded,  in  1K53,  in  turning  it  into  dry  land,  by  means 
of  powerful  pumps  constantly  worked  by  steam,  which  raised 
the  water  and  diHcharged  it  into  a  canal  running  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  round  the  newly-gainod  land.  This  land  was 
depressed  thirteen  feet  beneath  the  mean  level  of  the  ocean. 
I  travelled,  in  1859,  over  part  of  the  hod  of  this  old  lake, 
and  found  it  already  converted  into  arable  land,  and  peopled 
by  an  agricultural  population  of  5000  souls.  Mr.  Staring, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  employed  by  the  Dutch  Govern* 
nent  in  constructing  a  geological  map  of  Ilolland,  was  my 
companion  and  guide.  He  informed  me  that  ho  and  his 
associates  had  searched  In  vain  for  human  bones  in  the  de- 
posits which  had  constituted  for  three  centuries  the  bed  of 
the  great  lake. 

There  had  been  many  a  shipwreck  and  many  a  naval  fight 
in  those  waters,  and  hundreds  of  Dutch  and  Spanish  soldiers 
and  sailors  had  met  there  with  a  watery  grave.  The  popula- 
tion which  lived  on  the  borders  of  this  ancient  sheet  of  water 
numbered  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  souls.  In  dig- 
ging the  great  canal,  a  fine  section  had  been  laid  open,  abi>at 
thirty  miles  long,  of  the  deposits  which  formed  the  ancient 
bottom  of  the  lake.  Trenches,  also,  innumerable,  several  feet 
deep,  had  been  fVeshly  dug  on  all  the  farms,  and  their  united 
length  must  have  amounted  to  thousands  of  miles.  In  some 
of  the  sandy  soil  recently  thrown  oat  of  the  trenches,  I  observed 
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specimens  of  fresh-water  and  brackish-water  shells^  such  as 
Unio  and  Dreissena,  of  living  species ;  and  in  clay  brought 
up  from  below  the  s^d,  shells  of  Tellina,  Lutraria,  and 
Cardium,  all  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining  sea. 

One  or  two  wrecked  Spanish  vessels,  and  arms  of  the  same 
period,  have  rewarded  the  antiquaries  who  had  been  watching 
the  draining  operations  in  the  hope  of  a  richer  harvest,  and 
who  were  not  a  little  disappointed  at  the  result.  In  a  peaty 
tract  on  the  margin  of  one  part  of  the  lake  a  few  coins  were 
dug  up ;  but  if  history  had  been  silent,  and  if  there  had  been 
a  controversy  whether  man  was  already  a  denizen  of  this 
planet  at  the  time  when  the  area  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  was 
under  water,  the  archaeologist,  in  order  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, must  have  appealed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  not  to  fossil  bones,  but  to  works  of  art  imbedded  in 
the  superficial  strata. 

Mr.  Staring,  in  his  valuable  memoir  on  the  ^'Geological  Map 
of  Holland/'  has  attributed  the  general  scarcity  of  human 
bones  in  Dutch  peat,  notwithstanding  the  many  works  of  art 
preserved  in  it,  to  the  power  of  the  humic  and  sulphuric 
acids  to  dissolve  bones,  the  peat  in  question  being  plentifully 
impregnated  with  such  acids.  His  theory  may  be  correct, 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  gravel  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  in  which  the  bones  of  fossil  mammalia  are  frequent, 
nor  to  the  uppermost  fresh-water  strata  forming  the  bottom 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Haarlem  Lake,  in  which  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  such  acids  occur. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  may 
have  been  too  wary  and  sagacious  to  be  often  surprised 
and  drowned  by  floods,  which  swept  away  many  an  incautious 
elephant  or  rhinoceros,  horse  and  ox.  But  even  if  those  rude 
hunters  had  cherished  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the 
Somme,  and  had  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  river  (as  the  modem 
Hindoos  revere  the  Ganges),  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
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committing  the  bodies  of  their  dead  or  dying  to  its  waters — 
even  had  such  faneral  rites  prevailed,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  bones  of  many  individuals  would  have  been  preserved 
to  our  time. 

A  corpse  cast  into  the  stream  first  sinks,  and  most  then  be 
almost  immediately  oventprcad  with  sediment  of  a  certain 
weight,  or  it  will  rise  again  when  distended  with  gases,  and 
float  perhaps  to  the  sea  before  it  sinks  again.  It  may  then 
be  attacked  by  fish  of  marine  species,  some  of  which  are 
capable  of  digesting  bones.  If,  before  being  carried  into  the 
sea  and  devoured,  it  is  enveloped  with  fluviatile  mad  and 
sand,  the  next  flood,  if  it  lie  in  mid-channel,  may  tear  it  out 
again,  scatter  all  the  bones,  roll  some  of  them  into  pebbles, 
and  leave  others  exposed  to  destroying  agencies;  and  this 
may  be  repeated  annually,  till  all  vestiges  of  the  skeleton 
may  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bone  washed  through  a 
rent  into  a  subterranean  cavity,  even  though  a  rarer  con- 
tingency, may  have  a  greater  chance  of  escaping  destructioni 
especially  if  there  be  stalactite  dropping  fh>m  the  roof  of  the 
cave  or  walls  of  a  rent,  and  if  the  cave  be  not  constantly 
traversed  by  too  strong  a  current  of  engulfed  water. 
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Flint  Implements  in  Post-pliocene  Alluvium  in  the  Basin  of  the 

Seine, 

IN  the  ancient  alluviam  of  the  valleys  of  the  Seine  and  its 
principal  tributaries,  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  ani- 
malu,  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  as  cha- 
iNU>tcrising  the  gravel  of  Picardy,  has  long  been  known;  but 
It  wan  not  till  the  year  1860,  and  when  diligent  search  had 
li0eu  expressly  made  for  them,  that  flint  implements  of  the 
AiulouH  type  were  discovered  in  this  part  of  France. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  deposits  of  drift  occur  an- 
nw^rlng  both  to  those  of  the  higher  and  lower  levels  of  the 
bAikiu  of  the  Komme  before  described.*  In  both  are  found, 
lulugKnl  with  the  wreck  of  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  rocks 
^4'  th0  vicinity,  a  large  quantity  of  granitic  sand,  and  pebbles, 
aiul  oooaiiionally  large  blocks  of  granite,  from  a  few  inches 

*  Preiiwlohi  Proceedings  of  R07.  Soe.  1882. 
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to  ft  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  These  blocks  are  peoaliarl^ 
abundant  in  the  lower  driil  commonly  called  the  *'  diluvium 
gris."  The  granitic  materials  are  traceable  to  a  chain  of  hills 
called  the  Morvan,  where  the  head-waters  of  the  Yonne  take 
their  rise,  150  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Paris. 

It  was  in  this  lowest  gravel  that  M.  H.  T.  Gosfle,of  Geneva, 
found,  in  April,  1860,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  at  La  Motte 
Piquety  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  one  or  two  well* 
formed  flint  implements  of  the  Amiens  type,  accompanied 
by  a  great  number  of  ruder  tools  or  attempts  at  tools.  I 
viMted  the  spot  in  1861  with  M.  Ilehert,  and  saw  the  stratum 
from  which  the  worked  flintn  had  been  extracted,  twenty  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  '*  gray  dilu- 
rium,"  a  bed  of  gravel  from  which  I  have  myself,  in  and  near 
Paris,  frequently  collected  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  horse, 
and  other  mammalia. 

More  recently,  M.  Lartet  has  discovered  at  Clichy,  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  in  the  same  lower  gravel,  a  well-shaped 
flint  implement  of  the  Amiens  type,  together  with  remains 
both  of  Elephas  primigenius  and  E*  antiquum.  No  tools 
have  yet  been  met  with  in  any  of  the  gravel  occurring  at  the 
higher  levels  of  the  valley  of  the  Seine;  but  no  importance 
can  be  attached  to  this  negative  fact,  as  so  little  search  has 
yet  been  made  for  them. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed  contortions  indicative  of  ic^ 
action,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  near  Amiens  (nee  p.  188), 
in  the  higher  level  drift  at  Charonne,  near  Paris;  but  a9  yet 
no  similar  derangement  haa  been  seen  in  the  lower  gravcli«, — a 
fact,  0o  far  as  it  goes,  in  unison  with  the  phenomena  observed 
in  Picaidy. 

In  the  cavern  of  Arcy-sur^Yonne  a  series  of  deposits  have 
lately  been  Investigated  by  the  Marquis  de  Vibraye,  who 
disoovered  human  bones  in  the  lowest  of  them,  mixed  with 
remains  of  quadrupeds  of  extinct  and  recent  species.    This 

11 
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cavern  occurs  in  Jurassic  limestone,  at  a  slight  elevation 
above  the  Cure,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Yonne,  which  last 
joins  the  Seine  near  Fontainebleau,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Paris.  The  lowest  formation  in  the  cavern  resembles  the 
"diluvium  gris"  of  Paris,  being  composed  of  granitic  ma- 
terials, and  like  it  derived  chiefly  from  the  waste  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  the  Morvan.  In  it  have  been  found  the 
two  branches  of  a  human  lower  jaw  with  teeth  well  pre- 
served, and  the  bones  of  the  Elepkas  primigenius,  Rhinoceros 
tichorhinus,  Ursus  spelceus,  Hymna  spelcea,  and  Cervus  Taran- 
duSj  all  specifically  determined  hy  M.  Lartet.  I  have  been 
shown  this  collection  of  fossils  by  M.  de  Vibraye,  and  re- 
marked that  the  human  and  other  remains  were  in  the  same 
condition  and  of  the  same  color. 

Above  the  gray  gravel  is  a  bed  of  red  alluvium,  made  up 
of  fragments  of  Jura  limestone,  in  a  red  argillaceous  matrix, 
in  which  were  imbedded  several  flint  knives,  with  bones  of 
the  reindeer  and  horse,  but  no  extinct  mammalia.  Over  this, 
in  a  higher  bed  of  alluvium,  were  several  polished  hatchets 
of  the  more  modern  tyi)e  called  '*  celts,"  and  above  all  loam 
or  cave-mud,  in  which  were  Gallo-Eoman  antiquities.* 

The  French  geologists  have  made  as  yet  too  little  progress 
in  identifying  the  age  of  the  successive  deposits  of  ancient 
alluvium  of  various  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  to  enable 
ns  to  speculate  with  confidence  as  to  the  coincidence  in  date 
of  the  granitic  gravel  with  human  bones  of  the  Grotte  d'Arcy 
and  the  stone  hatchets  buried  in  "gray  diluvium"  of  La  Motte 
Piquet,  before  mentioned ;  but  as  the  associated  extinct  mam- 
malia are  of  the  same  species  in  both  localities,  I  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  stone  hatchets  found  by  M.  Gosso 
at  Paris,  and  the  human  bones  discovered  by  M.  de  Vibraye, 
may  be  referable  to  the  same  period. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Sooi6t6  Gdolo^ique  de  Franoe,  1860. 
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Valley  of  the  OiM. 

A  fliDt  hatchot,  of  the  old  Abbeville  »Dd  Amiena  type,  waa 
found  lately  by  M.  Peign^  Dclacoart  at  Pr^cy  near  Oriel,  on 
tbe  Oifie,  in  gravel,  reciombling,  in  iUi  gcologic^al  position,  the 
loweMeve!  gravels  of  Mon tiers,  near  Amiens,  already  de> 
acribod.  I  visited  these  extensive  gravel-pits  in  1861,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Prestwtch ;  bat  we  remained  there  too 
short  a  time  to  entitle  us  to  expect  to  find  a  flint  implement, 
even  if  they  had  been  as  abundant  as  at  St.  AcheuL 

In  1859,  I  examined,  in  a  higher  part  of  the  same  valley 
of  the  Oise,  near  Cbauny  and  Noyon,  some  fine  railway- 
cuttings,  which  pasHcd  continuously  through  alluvium  of  the 
|)ost-pliocene  period  for  half  a  mile.  All  this  alluvium  waa 
evidently  of  fluviatile  origin,  for,  in  the  interstices  between 
the  pebbles,  the  Anqflu9  Jfuviatitis  and  other  fh>sh-water 
shells  were  abundant.  My  companion,  the  Abbe  B.  Lam* 
bert,  had  collected  from  the  gravel  a  great  many  fossil  bones, 
among  which  M.  Lartet  has  recognized  both  Elf^phis  primu 
grni\M  and  E.  antiquus^  besides  a  species  of  hippopotamus 
(£r.  major  T),  also  the  reindeer,  horse,  and  the  munk  buffalo 
(^Bubiilus  moschatiuty.  The  latter  seems  never  to  ba^-e  been 
seen  before  in  the  old  alluvium  of  Prance.*  Over  the 
gravel  above  mentioned,  near  Chauny,  are  seen  dense  masses 
of  loam  like  the  loc»s  of  the  Rhine,  containing  shells  of  the 
genera  llelix  and  Succinea.  We  may  suppose  that  the  gravel 
e«>ntaining  the  flint  hatchet  at  Precy  is  of  the  same  age  as 
that  of  Chauny,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  and  that  both  of 
them  are  coeval  with  the  tool-bearing  beds  of  Amiens,  for  the 
tmnins  of  the  Oine  and  the  Somme  are  only  separated  by  a 
narrow  water-shed,  and  the  same  fossil  quadru|>eds  ocoar  in 
both. 

•  LmtUif  AmmIm  4m  8«iMMW  5atar«UM  X^oloflqM^  torn.  XT.  p.  tiL 
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The  alluvium  of  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries,  like  that  of 
the  Somme,  contains  no  fragments  of  rocks  brought  from  any 
other  hydrographical  basin ;  yet  the  shape  of  the  land,  or 
&11  of  the  river,  or  the  climate,  or  all  these  conditions,  must 
have  been  very  different  when  the  gray  alluvium  in  which 
the  flint  tools  occur  at  Paris  was  formed.  The  great  size  of 
some  of  the  blocks  of  granite,  and  the  distance  which  they 
have  travelled,  imply  a  power  in  the  river  which  it  no  longer 
possesses.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  river-ice  once  played 
a  much  more  active  part  than  now  in  the  transportation  of 
such  blocks,  one  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
£cole  des  Mines  at  Paris,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 


Post'pliocene  Alluvium  of  England,  containing  Works  of  Art. 

In  the  ancient  alluvium  of  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  at 
moderate  heights  above  the  main  river,  and  its  tributaries, 
we  find  fossil  bones  of  the  same  species  of  extinct  and  living 
mammalia,  accompanied  by  recent  species  of  land  and  fresh- 
water shells,  as  we  have  shown  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
basins  of  the  Somme  and  the  Seine.  We  can  scarcely  there- 
fore doubt  that  these  quadrupeds,  during  some  part  of  the 
post-pliocene  period,  ranged  freely  from  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  England,  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  un- 
interrupted communication  by  land  hetween  the  two 
countries.  The  reader  will  not  therefore  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  flint  implements  of  the  same  antique  type  as 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme  have  been  detected  in 
British  alluvium. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  this  alluvium  in  the  Thames 
valley  is  that  great  bed  of  ochreous  gravel,  composed  chiefly 
of  broken  and  slightly  worn  chalk  flints,  on  which  a  great 
part  of  London  is  built.  It  extends  from  above  Maidenhead 
through  the  metropolis  to  the  sea,  a  distance  from  west  to  east 
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of  fifty  miles,  having  a  width  varying  fVom  two  to  nine  milee. 
lie  thiokneM  ranges  commonly  ft-om  five  to  fifteen  feet*  In* 
terstratified  with  this  gravel,  in  many  places,  are  beds  of  sand, 
loam,  and  clay,  the  whole  containing  occasionally  remains  of 
the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  qoadmpeds.  Pine  sections 
have  been  exposed  to  view,  at  different  periods,  at  Brentford 
and  Kew  Bridge,  others  in  London  itself,  and  below  it  at 
Ilford  and  Erith  in  Kent,  on  the  right  bank,  and  at  Gray's 
Tharrock  in  Essex,  on  the  left  bank.  The  united  thickness 
of  the  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  loam  amounts  sometimes  to 
forty  or  even  sixty  feet  They  are  for  the  most  part  elevated 
above,  but  in  some  cases  they  descend  below,  the  present  level 
of  the  overflowed  plain  of  the  Thames. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  section  of  the  post^pUocene 
sands  and  gravels  of  Menchecourt,  near  Abbeville,  given  at 
p.  122,  he  will  perfectly  understand  the  relations  of  the  ancient 
Thames  alluvium  to  the  modem  channel  and  plain  of  the 
river,  and  their  relation,  on  the  other  hand»  to  the  boundaiy 
formations  of  older  date,  whether  tertiary  or  cretaceous. 

So  fkr  as  they  are  known,  the  fossil  moUusca  and  mammalia 
of  the  two  districts  also  agree  very  closely,  the  Cyrata  Jlumi' 
naiis  being  common  to  both,  and  being  the  only  extra- 
European  shell,  this  and  all  the  species  of  testacea  being  r^ 
cent.  Of  this  agreement  with  the  living  fauna  there  is  a  fine 
illustration  in  Ehhcx  ;  for  the  determination  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Brown,  F.G.S.,  who  collected 
at  Copford,  in  E(4sex.  from  a  depiHit  containing  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  a  large  bear  (probably  Crsus  9pfUruA\  a  beaver, 
stag,  and  aurochs,  no  less  than  sixty-nine  s|KH*ies  of  land  and 
fteah-water  shells.  Forty-eight  of  these  were  terrestrisl,  and 
two  of  them,  Htlix  incarn<ita  and  //.  ruderatn^  no  longer  in- 
habit the  British  Isles,  but  are  still  living  on  the  continent^ 

•  PiwtwioK  0«olo(ieAl  Qwtftrrij  Joarsftl,  Tot  liL  pw  UU 
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the  first  ID  bigh  northern  latitudes.*  The  Cyrena  Jluminalis 
and  the  Unto  Uttoralis,  to  which  last  I  shall  presently  allude, 
were  not  among  the  number. 

I  long  ago  suggested  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  basin  of 
the  Thames  there  are  indications  of  a  meeting  in  the  post- 
pliocene  period  of  a  northern  and  southern  fauna.  To  the 
northern  group  may  hare  belonged  the  mammoth  {Elephas 
primigenius)  and  the  Ehinoceros  tichorhinus,  both  of  which 
Pallas  found  in  Siberia,  preserved  with  their  flesh  in  the  ice. 
With  these  are  occasionally  associated  the  reindeer.  In  1855 
the  skull  of  the  musk-ox  {Bubalus  vioschatus)  was  also  found 
in  the  ochreous  gravel  of  Maidenhead,  by  the  Eev.  C.  Kingslej" 
and  Mr.  Lubbock ;  tho  identification  of  this  fossil  with  the 
living  species  being  made  by  Professor  Owen.  A  second  fossil 
skull  of  tho  same  arctic  animal  was  afterwards  found  by 
Mr.  Lubbock  near  Bromley,  in  tho  valley  of  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Thames ;  and  two  others  were  dug  up  at  Bath 
Baston  fi'om  tho  gravel  of  tho  valley  of  the  Avon.  Professor 
Owen  has  truly  said  that,  '^  as  this  quadruped  has  a  constitu- 
tion fitting  it  at  present  to  inhabit  the  high  northern  regions 
of  America,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  its  former  companions, 
the  warmly-clad  mammoth  and  tho  two-horned  woolly  rhino- 
ceros (jR.  tichorhinus),  were  in  like  manner  capable  of  sup- 
porting life  in  a  cold  climate.''f 

I  have  alluded  at  p.  144  to  the  recent  discovery  of  this  same 
buifalo  near  Chauny,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  in  Prance ;  and 
in  1856  I  found  a  skull  of  it  preserved  in  the  museum  at 
Berlin,  which  Professor  Quenstedt,  the  curator,  had  correctly 
named  so  long  ago  as  1886,  when  the  fossil  was  dug  out 
of  drift;  in  th«  hiH  called  the  Kreuzberg,  in  the  southern 


*  QnarterTy  Geological  Journal,  vol.  Vut  be  Merely  meuit  extiaei  in  Bng- 

Tiii.  p.  190,  1852.  land. 

Mr.  Brown  calls  them  extinct  species,  f  Qeologioal  Quarterly  Journal,  toL 

which    may   mislead    some   readers ;  xii.  p.  124. 
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•abarlM  of  that  city.  By  an  account  poblished  at  the  time, 
we  find  that  the  mammalia  which  accompanied  the  mnak 
baflalo  were  the  mammoth  and  tiohorhine  rhinoceros,  with  the 
horse  and  ox  ;*  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  hippopotamus,  nor  of  EUphas  antiquua  or  Bhinoceroa  lep- 
torhinus^  in  the  drift  of  the  north  of  Germany,  bordering  the 
Baltic. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  another  locality  in  the  same  drift  of 
North  Germany,  Dr.  Hensel,  of  Berlin,  detected,  near  Qucd- 
linburg,  the  Norwegian  Lemming  (^Myodea  Lemmus\  and 
another  species  of  the  same  family  called  by  Pallas  Myode$  tor- 
qvatus  (by  Uensel,  Misothermus  (orquatus), — ^a  still  more  arctic 
quadruped,  found  by  Parry  in  latitude  82^,  and  which  never 
strays  farther  south  than  the  northern  borders  of  the  woody 
n>^ion.  Professor  Beyrich  also  informs  me  that  the  remains  of 
the  RhinoceroB  tichorhinus  were  obtiMned  at  the  same  plaee.f 

As  an  example  of  what  may  possibly  hare  constituted  a 
more  southern  fauna  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  I  may 
allude  to  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  fluviatile  alluvium 
of  Gray's  Thurrock,  in  Essex,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  twenty-one  miles  below  London.  The  strata  of  brick- 
earth,  loam,  and  gravel  exposed  to  view  in  artificial  excava- 
tions  in  that  spot  are  precisely  such  as  would  be  formed  by  the 
silting  up  of  an  old  river-channel.  Among  the  mammalia 
are  ElepKax  antiquus,  Bhinoceros  Uptorhinus  {R.  megarhinuM 
Christol),  Hippopotamus  major^  species  of  horse,  bear,  ox, 
stag,  ftc.,  and,  among  the  accompanying  shells,  Cyrrna  Jtumi^ 
maiiSy  which  is  extremely  abundant,  instead  of  being  scarce, 
as  at  Abbeville.  It  is  associated  with  Unio  httoraiiift  fig-  •-« 
also  in  great  numbers,  and  with  both  valves  united.  This 
conspicuous  flresh«water  mussel  is  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of 

*  L^onhftrd  mi4   Bnmn*!  Jahrbaeb,     |fUeh»B    0«««ll*cb«n,    tiJ.   mu    1**^\ 
|<«U.  p.  31&.  p.  yi^A«. 

t  ZcUaekrilt  4*r  D««toeb«tt  OmIo- 
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the  British  Isles,  hot  still  lives  in  the  Seine,  and  is  still  more 
abundant  in  the  Loire.  Another  fresh-water  univalve  (^Palu- 
ditui  marginata  Uiobaud),  oot   British,  bnt  commoa  in  the 

He.  12. 


south  of  France,  likewise  oeenrs,  and  a  peculiar  variety  of 
Cyclas  amnica,  which  by  some  nataratists  has  been  regarded 
as  a  distinct  species.  With  these,  moreover,  is  found  a  pecu- 
liar variety  of  Valoata  piscinalis. 

If  wo  consult  Dr.  Von  Sehroncb's  acconnt  of  the  living 
mammalia  of  Amoorland,  lying  between  lat.45''  and  55°  Korth, 
we  learn  that,  in  that  part  of  Northeastern  Asia  recently 
annexed  to  the  Buesian  empire,  no  less  than  thirty-four  out 
of  fifty-eight  living  quadrupeds  are  identical  with  European 
species,  while  some  of  tboso  which  do  not  extend  their  range 
to  Europe  are  arctic,  others  tropical  forms.  The  Bengal  tiger 
ranges  northwards  occasionally  to  Int.  52°  North,  where  he 
chiefly  subsists  on  the  flesh  of  the  reindeer,  and  the  same 
tiger  abounds  in  lat.  48°,  to  which  the  small  tail-less  hare  or 
pika,  a  polar  resident,  sometimes  wanders  southwards*  We 
may  readily  conceive  that  the  countries  now  drained  by  the 
Thames,  the  Somme,  and  the  Seine  were,  in  the  post-pliocene 

*  HuudmIU  of  Amooiluid,  Nfttarol  Hiitor?  Review,  vol.  L  p.  It,  ISSL 
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period,  on  the  borders  of  two  distinct  soological  proviooeSi 
one  lying  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south,  in  which  case 
many  species  belonging  to  each  fiiuna  endowed  with  migra- 
tory habits,  like  the  living  musk-buffalo  or  the  Bengal  tiger, 
may  have  been  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any,  even  the 
sli^hU'tit,  change  in  their  favor  to  invade  the  neighboring 
province,  whether  in  the  summer  or  winter  months,  or 
pi*rmanently  for  a  series  of  years,  or  centuries.  The  Eiephas 
antiquus  and  its  associated  Khintyceros  Irptorhinus  may 
have  preceded  the  mammoth  and  tichorhine  rhinoceros  in  the 
valloy  of  the  Thames,  or  both  may  have  alternately  prevailed 
in  the  same  area  in  the  poflt-pliocene  period. 

In  attempting  to  settle  the  chronology  of  fluviatiio  deposits, 
it  is  almofit  equally  difficult  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  evidence 
of  organic  remains  and  of  the  super{Mn4ition  of  the  strata, 
for  we  may  find  two  old  river-beds  on  the  same  level  in 
juxta-position,  one  of  them  perhaps  many  thousands  of  years 
posterior  in  date  to  the  other.  I  have  seen  an  example  of 
this  at  Ilford,  where  the  Thames,  or  a  tributary  stream, 
has  at  some  former  period  cut  through  sands  containing 
(yrrna  Jiuminalis^  and  again  filled  up  the  channel  with 
argillaceous  matter,  evidently  derived  from  the  waste  of  the 
tertiary  London  clay.  Such  shifiings  of  the  site  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  river,  the  fVequent  removal  of  gravel  and  sand 
previously  deposited,  and  the  throwing  down  of  new  alluvium, 
the  flooding  of  tributaries,  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land, 
fluctuations  in  the  cold  and  heat  of  the  climate— all  these 
changes  seem  to  have  given  riHe  to  that  complexity  in  the 
fluviatile  deposits  of  the  Thames,  which  ac^counts  for  the  small 
progress  we  have  hitherto  made  in  determining  their  order  of 
soecession,  and  that  of  the  imbedded  groups  of  quadrupeds. 
It  may  happen,  as  at  Brentford  and  Ilford,  that  sand-pits  in 
two  adjoining  fields  may  each  contain  distinct  s|)eoies  of 
elephant  and  rhinoceros;  and  they  may  ocour  at  the  same 
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depth  from  tho  surface,  and  yet  be  referable  each  to  two  sab- 
divisions  of  the  post-pliocene  epoch,  separated  by  thousands 
of  years. 

The  relation  of  tho  glacial  period  to  alluvial  deposits,  such  as 
that  of  Gray's  Thurrock,  where  the  Cyrena  Jiuminalis,  Unto  \ 

littoraliSj  and  the  hippopotamus  seem  rather  to  imply  a  Warmer  • 

climate,  has  been  a  matter  of  long  and  animated  discussion. 
Patches  of  the  northern  drift,  at  elevations  of  about  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  Thames,  occur  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  as  at  Muswell  Hill,  near  Highgate.  In  this  drift, 
blocks  of  granite,  syenite,  greenstone,  coal-measure  sandstone 
with  its  fossils,  and  other  palieozoic  rocks,  and  the  wreck  of 
chalk  and  oolite,  occur  confusedly  mixed  together.  The  same 
glacial  formation  is  also  found  capping  some  of  the  Essex  hills 
farther  to  the  east,  and  extending  some  way  down  their 
southern  slopes  towards  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Although 
no  fragments  washed  out  of  these  older  and  upland  drifts 
have  been  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  Thames  containing 
elephants'  bones,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  glacial  formation 
is  the  older  of  the  two,  for  reasons  given  before  at  p.  130, 
and  that  it  originated,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter,  when 
the  greater  part  of  England  was  submerged  beneath  the  sea. 
In  short,  we  must  suppose  that  the  basin  of  the  Thames  and 
all  its  fluviatile  deposits  are  post-glacial,  in  the  modified  sense 
of  that  term;  i.e.  that  they  were  subsequent  to  the  marine 
drift  of  the  central  and  northern  counties,  and  to  the  period 
of  its  emergence  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Having  offered  these  general  remarks  on  the  alluvium  of 
the  Thames,  I  may  now  say  something  of  the  implements 
hitherto  discovered  in  it.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
flint  weapon  of  the  spear-headed  form,  such  as  is  represented  in 
fig.  8,  p.  114,  which  we  are  told  was  found  with  an  elephant's 
tooth  at  Black  Mary's,  near  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  London.  In 
a  letter  dated  1715,  printed  in  Hearne's  edition  of  <<Leland'B 
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Collectanea^''  vol.  i.  p.  73,  it  \»  Rtated  to  have  been  found  in  the 
presence  of  Mr  Conycrs,  with  the  Hkeloton  of  an  elephant.* 
Ho  many  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus 
have  lHM?n  found  in  the  gravel  on  which  Ix>ndon  stands,  that 
there  is  no  rcanon  to  doubt  the  statement  as  handed  down  to 
us.  Fossil  remains  of  all  these  Uiree  genera  have  been  dug 
up  On  the  site  of  Waterloo  Place,  St.  James's  Square,  Charing 
Cross,  the  liondon  Docks,  Limehonse,  Bethnal  Green,  and 
other  places  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  In 
the  gravel  and  sand  of  Shacklewell,  in  the  northern  suburbs 
of  London,  I  have  m^'self  collected  specimens  of  the  Cyrena 
Jlyminalin  in  great  numbers  (see  fig.  17  c,  p.  124),  with  the 
bones  of  deer  and  other  mammalia. 

In  the  alluvium  also  of  the  Wej*,  near  Guildford,  in  a  plsee 
called  Pease  Marsh,  a  wedge-shaped  flint  implement,  re!«em* 
bling  one  brought  from  St.  Acheul  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  and 
compared  by  some  antiquaries  to  a  sling>«itone,  was  obtained 
in  1>«36  by  Mr.  Whitburn,  four  feet  deep  in  sand  and  gravel, 
in  whieh  the  teeth  and  tusks  of  elephants  had  been  found. 
The  Wey  flows  thn>iigh  the  gorge  i>f  the  North  Downs  at 
(tnildf<ird  to  join  the  Thames.  Mr.  Austen  ha*«  shown  that 
this  drift  is  so  ancient  that  one  part  of  it  had  been  disturbed 
and  tilted  before  another  part  was  thrown  down.f 

Among  other  places  where  flint  tools  of  the  antique  type 
have  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  I 
may  mention  one  of  an  oval  form  found  by  Mr.  Kvans  in  the 
valley  of  the  Darent,  and  another  which  the  same  obser\'er 
found  lying  on  the  shore  at  SwaleclifT,  near  Whitstable,  in 
Kent,  where  Mr.  Prestwich  had  previously  des<*ribtHl  a  fresh- 
water  deposit,  resting  on  the  I/ondon  clay,  and  eonsinting 
chiefly  of  gravel,  in  which  an  elephant's  t4M>th  and  the  bon<*ii 
of  a  bear  were  imbedded.    The  flint  implement  was  deeply 


•  IvM*,  ArehMolocte,  H6S. 

t  QttafUrlj  O«olofi««l  JoarMi,  1861.  roL  rU.  p.  S7S. 
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discolored  and  of  a  peculiar  bright  light-brown  color,  similar 
to  that  of  the  old  fluviatile  gravel  in  the  cliff. 

Another  flint  implement  was  found  in  1860,  by  Mr.  T. 
Leech,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  between  Heme  Bay  and  the 
Rcculvers,  and  on  further  search  five  other  specimens  of  the 
spear-head  pattern  so  common  at  Amiens.  Messrs.  Prestwich 
and  Evans  have  since  found  three  other  similar  tools  on  the 
beach,  at  the  base  of  the  same  wasting  cliff,  which  consists  of 
sandy  eocene  strata.  Upon  these,  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  is  a 
pebbly  deposit  of  fresh-water  origin,  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  sca-lcvel,  from  which  the  flint  weapons  must  have  been 
derived.  Such  old  alluvial  deposits  now  capping  the  cliffs  of 
Kent  seem  to  have  been  the  river-beds  of  tributaries  of  the 
Thames  before  the  sea  encroached  to  its  present  position  and 
widened  its  estuary.  On  following  up  one  of  these  fresh- 
water deposits  westward  of  the  Reculvers,  Mr.  Prestwich 
found  in  it,  at  Chislet,  near  Grove  Ferry,  the  Cyrena  flumi- 
nalis  among  other  shells. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  England  during,  or  since,  the  post- 
pliocene  period,  have  consisted  partly  of  such  encroachments 
of  the  sea  on  the  coast  as  are  now  going  on,  and  partly  of 
a  general  subsidence  of  the  land.  Among  the  signs  of  the 
latter  movement  may  be  mentioned  a  fresh-water  formation 
at  Faversham,  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  gravel  there 
contains  exclusively  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  of  the  same 
species  as  those  of  other  localities  of  the  post-pliocene  allu- 
vium before  mentioned,  and  must  have  been  formed  when 
the  river  was  at  a  higher  level  and  when  it  extended  farther 
east.  At  that  era  it  w^as  probably  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Trimmer  in  his  ideal  restoration  of  the 
geography  of  the  olden  time.*  For  England  was  then  united 
to  the  continent,  and  what  is  now  the  German  Ocean  was 

*  Quartorly  Geological  Journal,  vol.  iz.  pi.  13,  No.  4. 
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land.  It  is  well  known  that  in  many  places,  especially  near 
the  coast  of  Holland,  elephants'  tunks  and  other  bones  are 
often  dredged  ap  fVom  the  bed  of  that  shallow  sea;  and  the 
r^der  will  see  in  the  map  given  in  Chap.  XIII.  bow  vast 
would  be  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  by  an  upheaval  of 
600  feet  Vertical  movements  of  much  less  than  half  that 
amount  would  account  for  the  annexation  of  England  to  the 
continent,  and  the  extension  of  the  Thames  and  its  valley 
fkr  to  the  northeast,  and  the  flowing  of  rivers  from  the  east- 
ernmost parts  of  Kent  and  Essex  into  the  Thames,  instead 
of  emptying  themselves  into  its  estuary. 

More  than  a  dosen  flint  weapons  of  the  Amiens  typo  have 
already  been  found  in  the  buAin  of  the  Thames;  but  the 
geological  position  of  no  one  of  them  has  as  yet  been  SM^cr* 
tained  with  the  same  accuracy  as  that  of  many  of  the  tools 
dug  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Sommo,  or  some  other  British 
examples  which  will  presently  be  mentioned. 


Flint  Implements  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Brdford. 

The  ancient  fluviatile  gravel  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse, 
around  Bedford,  has  been  noted  for  the  last  thirty  years  for 
yielding  to  collectors  a  rich  harvest  of  the  bones  of  extinct 
Diammalia;  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopo^ 
tarn  us  being  among  the  number.  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  F.G.S.| 
having  returned  in  1860  from  France,  where,  in  the  gravel- 
pits  of  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  ho  had  marked  the  position 
of  the  flint  tools,  resolved  to  watch  carefully  the  excavation 
of  the  gravel-pttH  at  Biddenham,  two  miles  W.X. W.  of  Btnlford, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  there  similar  works  of  art.  With  this 
view  be  paid  almost  daily  visits  for  months  in  succcmIou  to 
those  pits,  and  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery*  of  two 
well-formed  implements,  one  of  the  spear-head  and  the  other 
of  the  oval  shape,  perfect  counterparts  of  the  two  prevailing 
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French  types  figured  at  pp.  114, 115.  Both  specimens  were 
thrown  out  by  the  workmen  on  the  same  day  from  the  lowest 
bed  of  stratified  gravel  and  sand,  thirteen  feet  thick,  contain- 
ing bones  of  the  elephant,  deer,  and  ox,  and  many  fresh-water 
shells.  The  two  implements  occurred  at  the  depth  of  thirteen 
feet  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  rested  immediately  on 
solid  beds  of  oolitic  limestone,  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying section. 

Fig.  23. 


Section  aoross  the  Valley  of  the  Ouse,  two  miles  WJT.W.  of  Bedford. 

1  Oolitic  strata. 

2  Boulder  clay,  or  marine  northern  drift,  rising  to  a'bont  ninety  feet 

above  the  Ouse. 

3  Ancient  gravel,  with  elephant-bones,  fresh-water  sheUs,  and  flint  im- 

plements. 

4  Modem  alluvium  of  the  Ouse. 

a  Biddenham  gravel-pits,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flint  tools  were  found. 

I  examined  these  pits,  in  1861,  in  company  with  Messrs. 
Prestwich,  Evans,  and  Wyatt,  and  we  collected  ten  species  of 
shells  from  the  stratified  drift  No.  8,  or  the  beds  overlying 
the  lowest  gravel  from  which  the  flint  implements  had  been 
exhumed.  They  were  all  of  common  fluviatile  and  land  spe- 
cies now  living  in  the  same  part  of  England.  Since  our  visit, 
Mr.  Wyatt  has  added  to  them  Paludina  marginata  Michaud 
(Bydrobia  of  some  authors,  see  p.  226  infra),  species  of  the 
south  of  France  no  longer  inhabiting  the  British  Isles.  The 
same  geologist  has  also  found,  since  we  were  at  Biddenham, 
several  other  flint  tools  of  corresponding  type,  both  there  and 
at  other  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford. 

The  boulder  clay,  No.  2,  extends  for  miles  in  all  directions, 
and  was  evidently  once  continuous  from  6  to  c,  before  the 
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Tmlloy  WM  Acoopod  oat.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  great  marine 
glacial  drifl  of  the  midland  coanticH  of  EngUnd,  and  contains 
blocks,  some  of  large  size,  not  only  of  the  oolite  of  the  neigb- 
borhoodi  but  of  chalk  and  other  rocks  tranB{>orted  fh>m  still 
greater  distaneuB,  such  as  syenite,  basalt,  qaartz,  and  new  red 
sandstone.  These  erratic  blocks  of  foreign  origin  are  often 
polished  and  striated,  having  undergone  what  is  called  glacia- 
tion,  of  which  more  will  be  said  by-and-by.  Blocks  of  the 
nme  mineral  character,  imbedded  at  Biddenham  in  the 
gravel  No.  S,  have  lost  all  signs  of  this  striation  by  the  trie* 
lion  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  old  river-bed. 

The  great  width  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  which  is  some- 
times two  miles,  has  not  been  expressed  in  the  diagram.  It 
may  have  l)een  shaped  out  by  the  joint  action  of  the  river 
and  the  tides  when  this  part  of  England  was  emerging  fVom 
the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea,  the  boulder  clay  being  first  cut 
through,  and  then  an  equal  thickness  of  underlying  oolite. 
AAer  this  denudationi  which  may  have  accompanied  the 
emergence  of  the  land,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the 
primitive  people  who  fashioned  the  flint  tools.  The  old 
river,  aided  perhaps  by  the  continued  upheaval  of  the  whole 
country,  or  by  oscillations  in  its  level,  went  on  widening  and 
deepening  the  valley,  often  shilling  its  channel,  until  at 
length  a  broad  area  was  covered  by  a  succession  of  the  ear- 
liest and  hitest  depiisits,  which  may  have  com*sponded  in 
age  to  the  higher  and  lower  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  already  described,  p.  lUO.  Mr  Prehtwich  has  hinted 
that  perhaps  the  drift  of  Biddenham,  which  is  thirty  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  Ouse,  and  contains  bones  of 
EUphas  primujrniu$^  and  the  shells  above  alludtnl  to,  may  be 
a  higher-level  alluvium;  and  the  gravel  on  which  the  town 
of  Bedford  is  built,  which  is  at  an  inferior  level  relatively  to 
the  Onae,  may  be  a  lower  deposit,  and  consequently  newer. 
Bat  we  have  scarcely  as  yet  sufficient  data  to  enable  as  to 
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determine  the  relative  age  of  these  strata.  In  the  Bedford 
gravel,  last  alluded  to,  some  remains  of  Hippopotamus  major 
and  Mephas  antiquus  have  heen  discovered,  and  an  assem- 
blage of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  of  recent  species,  but  not 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  Biddenham. 

One  step  at  least  we  gain  by  the  Bedford  sections,  which 
those  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  had  not  enabled  us  to  make. 
They  teach  us  that  the  fabricators  of  the  antique  tools,  and 
the  extinct  mammalia  coeval  with  them,  were  all  post-glacial, 
or,  in  other  words,  posterior  to  the  grand  submergence  of 
Central  England  beneath  the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea. 

Flint  Implements  in  a  Fresh-water  Deposit  at  Hoocne   in 

Suffolk, 

So  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  a  re- 
markable paper  was  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries by  Mr.  John  Frere,  in  which  he  gave  a  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  discovery  at  Hoxne,  near  Diss,  in  Suffolk,  of  flint 
tools  of  the  type  since  found  ut  Amiens,  adding  at  the  same 
time  good  geological  reasons  for  presuming  that  their  anti- 
quity was  very  great,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  beyond  that  of 
the  present  world,  meaning  the  actual  state  of  the  physical 
geography  of  that  region.  "  The  flints,"  he  said,  "  were  evi- 
dently weapons  of  war,  fabricated  and  used  by  a  people  who 
had  not  the  use  of  metals.  They  lay  in  great  numbers  at  the 
depth  of  about  twelve  feet  in  a  stratified  soil  which  was  dug 
into  for  the  purpose  of  raising  clay  for  bricks.  Under  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  vegetable  earth  was  clay  seven  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  and  beneath  this  one  foot  of  sand  with  shells,  and  under 
this  two  feet  of  gravel,  in  which  the  shaped  flints  were  found 
generally  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  in  a  square  yard.  In  the 
sandy  beds  with  shells  were  found  the  jaw-bone  and  teeth  of 
an  enorrflwus  unknown  animal.     The  manner  in  which  the 
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flint  weapons  lay  would  lead  to  the  persaasion  that  it  was  a 
place  of  their  manofactare,  and  not  of  their  accidental  do» 
pusit.  Their  numbers  were  so  great  that  the  roan  who  carried 
on  the  brick-work  told  me  that  before  he  was  aware  of  their 
being  objects  of  curiosity,  he  had  emptied  baskets  full  of  them 
into  the  ruts  of  the  adjoining  road/' 

Mr.  Frere  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  strata  in  which 
the  flints  occur  are  disposed  horiaontally,  and  do  not  lie  at  the 
foot  of  any  higher  ground,  so  that  {lortions  of  them  must  have 
been  removed  when  the  adjoining  valley  was  hollowed  out. 
If  the  author  had  not  mistaken  the  fresh-water  shells  associated 
with  the  tools  for  marine  H|)ecie8y  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  correct  in  his  account  of  the  geology  of  the  dis- 
trict, for  he  distinctly  ])erceived  that  the  strata  in  which  the 
implements  were  imbcddiHl  had,  since  that  time,  undergone 
▼cry  extensive  denudation.*  Specimens  of  the  flint  spear- 
beads,  sent  to  London  by  Mr.  Prere,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  others  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  Prestwich's  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Evans  to  those 
weapons,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Pre  re's  memoir,  afler  his  return 
from  Amiens  in  1859,  and  he  loHt  no  time  in  visiting  Iloxne, 
a  village  five  miles  eastward  of  Diss.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  he  should  have  found,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty 
years,  that  the  extraotion  of  clay  was  still  going  on  in  the 
same  brick-pit  Only  a  few  months  before  his  arrival,  two 
flint  instruments  had  been  dug  out  of  the  clay,  one  fVom  a 
depth  of  seven  and  the  other  of  ten  feet  fVom  the  suHhce. 
Others  have  since  been  disinterred  from  undisturbed  beds  of 
gravel  in  the  same  pit  Mr.  Amyot,  of  Diss,  has  also  obtained 
fW>m  the  underlying  flresh-water  strata  the  astragalus  of  an 
elephant,  and  bones  of  the  deer  and  horse;  but  although 
many  of  the  old  implements  have  recently  been  discovered 

•  Wnn^  AiduMlogU  for  ISM,  v^  xUL  ^ 
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VI  situ  in  regular  strata  and  presei'ved  by  Sir  Edward  Kerrison, 
BO  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  act- 
ually seen  in  the  same  stratum  with  one  of  the  tools. 

By  reference  to  the  annexed  section,  the  geologist  will  see 
that  the  basin-shaped  hollow  a,  b,  c,  has  been  filled  up  gradually 
with  the  fi*esh-water  strata  3, 4, 5,  after  the  same  cavity  a,  b,  c, 
bad  been  previously  excavated  out  of  the  more  ancient  boulder 
day,  No.  6.  The  relative  position  of  these  formations  will  be 
better  understood  when  I  have  described  in  the  Twelfth 

Fig.  24. 


•^     1 
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Section  showing  the  position  of  the  flint  weapons  at  Hoxne,  near  Diss,  Suffolk. 
See  Prestwich,  Philosophioal  Transaotions,  PL  W,  1860. 

1.  Gravel  of  Gold  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Wayeny. 

2.  Higher-level  gravel  overlying  the  fresh-water  deposit. 

3  and  4.  Sand  and  gravel,  with  fresh-water  sheUs,  and  flint  imple- 
ments, and  bones  of  mammalia. 

5.  Peaty  and  clayey  beds,  with  same  fossils. 

6.  Boulder  olay  or  glacial  drift. 

7.  Sand  and  gravel  below  boulder  clay. 

8.  Chalk  with  flints. 

Chapter  the  structure  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  as  laid  open  in 
ihe  sea-cliffs  at  Mundesley,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Hoxne,  in  a  north-northeast  direction. 

I  examined  the  deposits  at  Hoxne  in  1860,  when  I  had 
the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gunn,  and 
the  Eev.  S.  W.  King.  In  the  loamy  beds  3  and  4,  i6g.  24^ 
we  observed  the  common  river  shell  Valvata  piscinalis  in 
great  numbers.  With  it,  but  much  more  rare,  were  Limnea 
palu^riSy  Planorbis  aU>us,  P.  spirorbis,  Succinea  putris, 
Bithynia  tentaculata,  Cyclas  cornea;  and  Mr.  Prestwich 
mentions  Cyclas  amnica  and  fragments  of  a   Unio^  besides 
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•cvoral  land  Hhelis.  In  tbo  black  peat j  mass  No.  5,  fragments 
of  wood  of  the  oak,  yow,  and  fir  have  been  recognized.  The 
flint  weapons  which  I  have  seen  fh>m  Hoxne  are  so  much 
more  perfect,  and  have  their  catting  edge  so  moch  sharper, 
than  those  fVom  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  that  they  seem 
neither  to  have  been  used  by  man,  nor  to  have  been  rolled  in 
the  bed  of  a  river.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Frcre,  therefore,  that 
there  may  have  been  a  manufactory  of  wea|>ons  on  the  spot, 
a|>pears  probable. 

Flint  Implements  at  Icklingham  in  Suffolk 

In  another  part  of  SulTolk,  at  Icklingham,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Lark,  below  Bary  St.  Edmund's,  there  is  a  bed  of  gravel, 
in  which  two  flint h  of  a  lance-head  form  have  been  found  at 
the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface.  I  have  visited  the 
spot,  which  has  been  correctly  described  by  Mr.  Prestwich.* 

The  section  of  the  Bedford  tool-bearing  alluvium,  given  at 
p.  1<»4.  may  serve  to  illustrate  that  of  Icklingham,  if  we  sub- 
stitute <'halk  for  oolite,  and  the  river  Lark  for  the  Ouse.  In 
b«>th  cases,  the  pre8ent  bed  of  the  river  is  about  thirty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  old  gravel,  and  the  chalk  bill,  which 
Inmnds  the  valley  of  the  Lark  on  the  right  side,  is  capped 
like  the  oolite  of  Biddenham  by  boulder  chiy,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Lark.  About 
twelve  years  ago,  a  largo  erratic  blo<*k,  above  four  feet  in 
diameter,  was  dug  out  of  the  boulder  clay  at  Icklingham, 
which  I  found  to  consint  of  a  hani  siliceous  schist,  apparently 
a  Silurian  rock,  which  must  have  come  from  a  remote  region. 
The  tool-bearing  gravel  here,  as  in  the  case  to  which  it  has 
l»oen  compared  near  Bedford,  is  proved  to  be  newer  than  the 
glacial  drill,  by  containing  pebbles  of  basalt  and  other  rocks 
derived  from  that  formation. 

•  QvftiUrlj  G«olofi««l  JoumI*  ISSl,  toL  stU.  f.  SS4. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CAVERN  DEPOSITS,  AND  PLACE   OF   SEPULTURE  OF  THE  POST- 
PLIOCENE  PERIOD. 

FLINT  IMPLEMENTS  IN  CAVE  CONTAINING  HTENA  AND  OTHER  EXTINCT 
MAMMALIA  IN  SOMERSETSHIRE — CAVES  OF  THE  GOWER  PENINSULA  IN 
SOUTH  WALES  —  RHINOCEROS  HEMIT(ECHUS  —  OSSIFEROUS  CAVBB  NEAR 
PALERMO — 8ICILT  ONCE  PART  OF  AFRICA  —  RISE  OF  BED  OF  THB 
MEDITERRANEAN  TO  THB  HEIGHT  OF  THREE  HUNDRED  FEET  IN  THB 
HUMAN  PERIOD  IN  SARDINIA — BURIAL-PLACE  OF  POST-PLIOCENE  DATE 
OF  AURIGNAC  IN  THB  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE  —  RHINOCEROS  TICH0RHINU8 
BATEN  BT  MAN — M.  LARTBT  ON  BXTINCT  MAMMALIA  AND  WORKS  OF 
ART  FOUND  IN  THB  AURIGNAC  CAVE  —  RELATIVE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THB 
SAME,    CONSIDERED. 

Works  of  Art  associated  with  extinct  Mammalia  in  a 

Cavern  in  Somersetshire, 

THE  only  British  cave  from  which  implemests  resembling 
those  of  Amiens  have  been  obtained,  since  the  attention 
of  geologists  has  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  minutely 
observing  the  position  of  such  relics  relatively  to  the  asso- 
ciated fossil  mammalia,  is  that  recently  opened  near  Wells  in 
Somersetshire.  It  occurs  near  the  cave  of  Wokey  Hole^  from 
the  mouth  of  which  the  river  Axe  issues  on  the  southern 
flanks  of  the  Mendips.  'No  one  had  suspected  that  on  the  left 
side  of  the  ravine,  through  which  the  river  flows  after  escaping 
from  its  subterranean  channel,  there  were  other  caves  and 
fissures  concealed  beneath  the  greensward  of  the  steep 
sloping  bank.  About  ten  years  ago,  a  canal  was  made, 
several  hundred  yards  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
the  waters  of  the  Axe  to  a  paper-mill,  now  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  ravine.  In  carrying  out  this  work,  about 
twelve  feet  of  the  left  bank  was  cut  away,  and  a  cavernous 
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fiMare,  choked  up  to  the  roof  with  ossiferons  loam,  was  then, 
for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  view.  This  great  cavity,  origin- 
ally nine  feet  high  and  thirty-six  wide,  traversed  the  dolo> 
mitic  conglomerate;  and  fragments  of  that  rock,  some 
angular  and  others  water-worn,  were  scattered  through  the 
red  mud  of  the  cave,  in  which  fosoil  remains  were  abundant. 
For  an  account  of  them  and  the  position  they  occupied,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  F.G.S.,  who,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Williamson,  explored  the  cavern  in  1859,  and  obtained 
from  it  the  bones  of  the  Hy^ttML  speUea  in  such  numbers  as  to 
lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  cavern  had  for  a  long  time  been 
a  hyena's  den.  Among  the  accompanying  animals  found 
fossil  in  the  same  bone-earth  were  observed  Elrphas  primU 
grniu4,  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus^  UrsuM  spekeus^  Bos  primujenius^ 
Mfgacrro$  Jfibrrnicus,  (Wtfk$  Tarandus  (and  other  species 
of  (Vrrvj),  Ursus  spelenu,  Felis  spelma^  Canis  Lupus,  Canis 
VulpfSy  and  teeth  and  bones  of  the  genus  Equus  in  great 
numbers. 

Intermixed  with  the  above  fossil  bones  were  some  arrow* 
head4,  maile  of  bone,  and  many  chipped  flints  and  chipiied 
pieces  of  chert,  a  white  or  bleached  flint  weapon  of  the 
spear-head  Amiens  type,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  ondi»> 
tnrbed  matrix  by  Mr.  Williamson  himself,  together  with  a 
hyena's  tooth« — showing  that  man  had  either  been  contem* 
poraneous  with  or  had  preceded  the  extinct  fiiuna.  After 
penetrating  thirty-four  feet  fVom  the  entrance,  Mr.  Dawkins 
found  the  cave  bifurcating  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
was  vertical.  By  this  rent,  perhafMi,  some  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  cave  may  have  been  introduced.^ 

When  I  examined  the  npot  in  1H(M),  after  I  had  been  shown 
some  remains  of  the  hyena  collected  there,  I  felt  convinced 
that  a  complete  revolution  must  have  taken  place  in  the 

•  W.  Bw  DAwklBi,  F.O.S.,  0«olofiMt  SovMj't  FtmmSIbc**  Jaawry.  IMS. 
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topography  of  the  district  since  the  time  of  the  extinct 
quadrupeds.  I  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  flint  tools 
had  been  met  with  in  the  same  bone-deposit. 


Caves  of  Gower  in  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales. 

The  ossiferous  caves  of  the  peninsula  of  Gower  in  Gla- 
morganshire have  been  diligently  explored  of  late  years  by 
Dr.  Falconer  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  B.  Wood;  the  latter 
of  whom  has  discovered  and  thoroughly  investigated  the  con- 
tents of  many  which  were  previously  unknown.  Among 
their  contents  have  been  found  the  remains  of  almost  every 
quadruped  elsewhere  found  fossil  in  British  caves :  in  some 
places  the  Elepha^  primigenius,  accompanied  by  its  usual 
companion  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  in  others  Elephas 
antiquus  associated  with  Rhinoceros  Jiemitcschus  Falconer; 
the  extinct  animals  being  often  imbedded^  as  in  the  Belgian 
caves,  in  the  same  matrix  with  species  now  living  in  Europe, 
such  as  the  common  badger  {Meles  Taxus),  the  common  wolf, 
and  the  fox. 

In  a  cavernous  fissure  called  the  Eaveu's  Cliff,  teeth  of 
several  individuals  of  Hippopotamus  major,  both  young  and 
old,  were  found ;  and  this  in  a  district  where  there  is  now 
scarce  a  rill  of  running  water,  much  less  a  river  in  which 
such  quadrupeds  could  swim.  In  one  of  the  caves,  called 
Spritsail  Tor,  both  of  the  elephants  above  named  were  ob- 
served;  with  a  great  many  other  quadrupeds  of  recent'  and 
extinct  species. 

From  one  fissure,  called  Bosco's  Den,  no  less  than  one  thou- 
sand antlers  of  the  reindeer,  chiefly  of  the  variety  called 
Cervus  Ghtettardi,  were  extracted  by  the  perseyering  exertions 
of  Colonel  Wood,  who  estimated  that  several  hundred  more 
still  remained  in  the  bone-earth  of  the  same  rent. 

They  were  mostly  shed  horns,  and  of  young  animals ;  and 
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had  been  washed  into  the  rent  with  other  bones,  and  with 
angular  Aragmenta  of  limestone,  and  all  enveloped  in  the  same 
ochreooB  mud.  Among  the  other  bonea,  which  wore  not 
namerooa,  were  thoae  of  the  cave-bear,  wolf,  fox,  ox,  stag, 
and  ficld-moase. 

But  the  discovery  of  most  importance,  as  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  present  work,  is  the  occurrence  in  a  newly* 
discovered  cave,  called  Long  Hole,  by  Colonel  Wood,  in  1861, 
of  the  remains  of  two  species  of  rhinoceros,  R.  tichorhinus  and 
R.  hnnitctchus  Falconer,  in  an  undisturbed  dop<>4«it,  in  the 
lower  part  of  which  were  some  well-shaped  flint  knives, 
evidently  of  human  workmanship.  It  is  clear  from  their  po- 
sition lh:it  man  was  coeval  with  these  two  species.  We  have 
cIhc where  indc]>endent  proofs  of  his  coexistence  with  every 
other  hi>ccies  of  the  cave-fauna  of  Glamorganshire ;  but  this 
is  the  fin«t  well-authenticated  example  of  the  occurrence  of 
J?,  hnnitcrchus  in  connection  with  human  implements. 

In  the  fossil  fauna  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Rhi9H}Ctro$ 
Ifptorhinus  was  mentioned  as  occurring  at  Gray's  Tburrock 
with  Elt'phas  antiquus.  Dr.  Falconer,  in  a  memoir  which 
he  is  now  preparing  for  the  press  on  the  £ur(>|)ean  pliocene 
and  iK>st-pliocene  species  of  the  genus  Rhinocer*^^  has  shown 
that«  under  the  above  name  of  R,  Irptorhinus,  three  distinct 
species  have  been  confounded  by  Cuvior,  Owen,  and  other 
pa]c4)ntologists  :— 

1.  R.  Jdegarhinus  Christol,  being  the  original  and  typical 
Jt.  Iryforhinus  of  Cuvier,  founded  on  Cortesi's  Monte  Zago 
cranium,  and  the  only  pliocene  or  post-pliocene  P^uropean 
specicfl  that  had  not  a  nasal  septum. — (tray's  Thurroc*k,  Ac. 

2.  R.  htmit<rrhus  Falconer,  in  which  the  ossification  of  the 
septum  dividing  the  nostrils  is  incomplete  in  the  middle, 
l^des  other  cranial  and  dental  characters  distingui^hing  it 
iVom  R.  tichorhinus,  accompanies  J'Sltphtts  ant  inputs  in  moht 
of  the  oldest  British  bone-caves,  such  os  Kirkdale,  ( Vfn, 
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Durdham  Down,  Minchin  Hole,  and  other  Gower  caverns, — 
also  found  at  Clacton,  in  Essex,  and  in  Northamptonshire. 

8.  B.  etruscus  Falconer,  a  comparatively  slight  and  slender 
form,  also  with  an  incomplete  bony  septum,^  occurs  deep 
in  the  Yal  d'Amo  deposits,  and  in  the  ''  Forest  bed/'  and 
Buporim])osed  blue  clays,  with  lignite,  of  the  Norfolk  coast, 
but  nowhere  as  yet  found  in  the  ossiferous  caves  in  Britain. 

Dr.  Falconer  announced  in  1859  his  opinion  that  the 
filling  up  of  the  Gower  caves  in  South  Wales  took  place  after 
the  deposition  of  the  marine  boulder  clay,*!*  an  opinion  in 
harmony  with  what  we  have  since  learnt  from  the  section  of 
the  gravels  near  Bedford,  given  above  at  p.  164,  where  a 
fauna  coiTcsponding  to  that  of  the  Welsh  caves  characterizes 
the  ancient  alluvium,  and  is  shown  to  be  clearly  post-glacial, 
in  the  sense  of  being  posterior  in  date  to  the  submergence  of 
the  midland  counties  beneath  the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea. 
The  Gower  caves  in  general  have  their  floors  strewed  over 
with  sand,  containing  marine  shells,  all  of  living  species;  and 
there  are  raised  beaches  on  the  adjoining  coast,  and  other 
geological  signs  of  great  alteration  in  the  relative  level  of 
land  and  sea  since  that  country  was  inhabited  by  the  extinct 
mammalia,  some  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  certainly 
coeval  with  man. 

Ossiferous  Caves  in  North  of  Sicily, 

Geologists  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Termini  on  the  east,  and 
Trapani  on  the  west,  there  are  many  caves  containing  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals.  These  caves  are  situated  in  rocks 
of  hippurite  limestone,  a  member  of  the  cretaceous  series,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Bay  of 

*  8oe  Falconer,  Quarterly  Geological         f  Geological  Qnarterly  Journal,  toI. 
Journal,  vol.  xy.  p.  602.  xvL  p.  491, 1860. 
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Palermo.  If  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  we  proceed 
from  the  sea  inland,  ascending  a  sloping  terrace,  composed  of 
the  marine  Newer  Pliocene  strata,  we  reach  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  and  at  the  height  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
fevt  above  it,  a  precipice  of  limestone,  at  the  base  of  which 
appear  the  entrances  of  several  caven.  In  that  of  San  Giro, 
ou  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  we  find  at  the  bottom  sand  with 
marine  shells,  forty  species  of  which  have  been  examined,  and 
fuund  almost  all  to  agree  specifically  with  mollusca  now 
inhabiting  the  Mediterranean.  Higher  in  position,  and 
retting  on  the  sand,  is  a  breccia,  composed  of  pieces  of 
limc»tone,  quartz,  and  schist  in  a  matrix  of  brown  mari, 
through  which  land  shells  are  dibpersod,  together  with 
bones  of  two  species  of  hippopotamus,  as  determined  by 
Dr.  Falconer.  Certain  bones  of  the  skeleton  were  counted  in 
such  numbers  as  to  prove  that  thoy  must  have  belonged  to 
several  hundred  individuals.  With  these  were  associated  the 
remains  of  EUphas  antiquus  and  bones  of  the  genera  Am, 
Cr/TiM,  SuSy  UrsuSf  CaniSy  and  a  large  Felis.  Some  of  these 
bones  have  been  rolled  as  if  partially  subjected  to  the  action 
of  water,  and  may  have  been  introduced  by  streams  through 
rents  in  the  hipparite  limestone;  but  there  is  now  no 
running  water  in  the  neighborhood,  no  river  such  as  the 
hip{>opotamns  might  frequent,  not  even  a  small  brook,  so  that 
the  physical  geography  of  the  district  must  have  been  alto- 
gether changed  since  the  time  when  such  remains  were  swept 
into  fissures,  or  into  the  channels  of  engulfed  rivers. 

No  proofs  seem  yet  to  have  been  found  of  the  existence  of 
man  at  the  period  when  the  hippo|>otamus  and  EUphas  an- 
tiquuM  flourished  at  San  Ciro.  But  there  is  another  cave, 
called  the  Grotto  di  Maocagnone,  which  much  reM^mbles  it 
in  g%*ological  position,  on  the  op{>osite  or  west  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Palermo,  near  Carini.  In  the  bottom  of  this  cave  a  bone 
deposit  like  that  of  San  Ciro  occurs,  and  above   it  other 
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materials  Teaching  to  the  roof,  and  evidently  washed  in  from 
above,  through  crevices  in  the  liniestone.  In  this  upper  and 
newer  breccia  Dr.  Falconer  discovered  flint  knives,  bone 
splinters,  bits  of  charcoal,  burnt  clay,  and  other  objects  in- 
dicating human  intervention,  mingled  with  entire  land  shells, 
teeth  of  horses,  coprolites  of  hyenas,  and  other  bones,  the 
whole  agglutinated  to  one  another  and  to  the  roof  by  the 
infiltration  of  water  holding  lime  in  solution.  The  perfect 
condition  of  the  large  fragile  helices  {Helix  vermiculata) 
aflfbrded  satisfactory  evidence,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  that  the 
various  articles  were  carried  into  the  cave  by  the  tranquil' 
agency  of  water,  and  not  by  any  tumultuous  action.  At  a 
subsequent  period  other  geographical  changes  took  place,  so 
that  the  cave,  after  it  had  been  filled,  was  washed  out  again, 
or  emptied  of  its  contents  with  the  exception  of  those  patches 
of  breccia  which,  being  cemented  together  by  stalactite,  still 
adhere  to  the  roof* 

Baron  Anca,  following  up  these  investigations,  explored,  in 
1869,  another  cave  at  Mondello,  west  of  Palermo,  and  north 
of  Mount  Gallo,  where  he  discovered  molars  of  the  living 
African  elephant,  and  afterwards  additional  specimens  of  the 
same  species  in  the  neighboring  grotto  of  Olivella.  In  re- 
ference to  this  elephant,  Dr.  Falconer  has  reminded  us  that 
the  distance  between  the  nearest  part  of  Sicily  and  the  coast 
of  Africa,  between  Marsala  and  Cape  Bon,  is  not  more  than 
eighty  miles,  and  Admiral  Smyth,  in  bis  Memoir  on  the 
Mediterranean,  states  (p.  499)  that  there  is  a  subaqueous 
plateau,  named  by  him  Adventure  Bank,  uniting  Sicily  to 
Africa  by  a  succession  of  ridges  which  are  not  more  than 
from  forty  to  fifty  fathoms  under  water.f  Sicily  therefore 
might  be  reunited  to  Africa  by  movements  of  upheaval  not 

*  Note,  Quarterly  Geological  Journal,      dent  of  Geological  Society*  Anniver- 
Tol.  xvi.  p.  105,  1860.  sary  Addresa,  February,  1861,  p.  42. 

t  Note,  cited  by  Mr.  Homer,  Presi- 
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greater  than  those  which  are  already  known  to  hare  taken 
place  within  the  human  period  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  cite  a  well-aathen- 
ticated  example,  observed  in  Sardinia. 


RUe  of  the  Bed  of  the  Sea  to  the  Height  of  800  Feet,  in  the 

Human  Period,  in  Sardinia. 

Coant  Albert  de  la  Marmora,  in  his  des»cription  of  the  geo- 
logj  of  Sardinia,*  has  shown  that  on  the  sonthcrn  coast  of 
that  island,  at  (^agliari  and  in  the  neighborhood,  an  ancient 
bed  of  the  nea,  containing  marine  shells  of  living  spt'cioH,  and 
namorous  fn&^^nients  of  antique  pottery,  has  been  elevated  to 
the  height  of  fVom  seventy  to  ninety -eight  metres  above  the 
preM^nt  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Oysters  and  other  HhellK, 
of  which  a  careful  list  has  been  publinhed,  including  the  com- 
mon  muMcl  (Mytiluseduliit)^miiity  of  them  having  both  valvcH 
united,  o<*cur,  imbedded  in  a  breccia  in  which  frngmcntn  of 
limestone  abound.  The  musnels  are  often  in  such  numlieni 
afl  to  impart,  when  they  have  decompOHcd,  a  violet  color  to 
the  marine  stratum.  Benides  pieces  of  coante  potter}*,  a  flat- 
tened  ball  of  baked  earthenware,  with  a  hole  through  its  axin, 
was  found  in  the  midst  of  the  marine  shells.  It  is  supiK>8ed 
to  have  been  used  for  weighting  a  fishing-net.  Of  this  and 
of  one  of  the  fVagments  of  ancient  pottery  Count  de  la  Mar- 
mora has  given  figures. 

The  upraised  bed  of  the  sea  probably  belongs,  in  this 
instance,  to  the  post-pliocene  perio<l ;  for  in  a  bone  brtn^cia, 
filling  fissures  in  the  rocks  around  Cagliari,  the  remains  of 
extinct  mammalia  have  been  detec*ted;  among  which  is  a  new 
genus  of  carnivorous  quadruped,  named  Cymithrrium  by  M. 
Stndiati,  and  figured  by  Count  de  la  Marmora  iu  his  Atlas 
(pi.  vii.),  abo  an  extinct  species  of  l^vjnniys,  determined  by 

•  Parti*  Otelofiqa«»  ton.  L  pp.  3«il,  »7« 
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Cuvier  in  1825.  Imbedded  in  the  same  bone  breccia,  and 
enveloped  ivith  red  eartii  like  the  mammalian  remains,  were 
detected  shells  of  the  Mytilus  edulis  before  mentioned,  imply- 
ing that  the  marine  formation  containing  shells  and  pottery 
had  been  already  upheaved  and  exposed  to  denudation  before 
the  remains  of  quadropeds  were  washed  into  these  rents  and 
included  in  the  red  earth.  In  the  vegetable  soil  covering  the 
upraised  marine  stratum,  with  the  older  works  of  art,  frag- 
ments of  Boman  pottery  occur. 

K  we  assume  the  average  rate  of  upheaval  to  have  been, 
as  before  hinted,  p.  58,  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a  century,  300 
feet  would  give  an  antiquity  of  12,000  years  to  the  Cagliari 
pottery,  even  if  we  simply  confine  our  estimate  to  the  up- 
heaval above  the  sea-level,  without  allowiiig  for  the  original 
depth  of  water  in  which  the  mollusca  lived.  Even  then  our 
calculation  would  merely  embrace  the  period  during  which 
the  upward  movement  was  going  on;  and  we  can  form  at 
present  no  conjecture  as  to  the  probable  era  of  its  commence- 
ment or  termination. 

I  learn  from  Capt.  Spratt,  E.N.,  that  the  island  of  Crete 
or  Candia,  about  135  miles  in  length,  has  been  raised  at  its 
western  extremity  about  twenty-five  feet;  so  that  ancient 
ports  are  now  high  and  dry  above  the  sea,  while  at  its  eastern 
end  it  has  sunk  so  much  that  the  ruins  of  old  towns  are  seen 
under  water.  Bevolutions  like  these  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  may  well  help 
us  to  understand  the  phenomena  of  the  Palermo  caves,  and 
the  presence  in  Sicily  of  African  species  of  mammalia. 

Climate  and  Habits  of  the  Hippopotamus. 

As  I  have  alluded  more  than  once  in  this  chapter  (pp.  172, 
175)  to  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  the  hippopotamus 
in  places  where  there  are  now  no  rivers,  not  even  a  rill  of 
water,  and  as  other  bones  of  the  same  genus  have  been  met 
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with  ID  the  lower-level  gravels  of  the  Somme  (p.  134),  where 
large  blocks  of  sandstone  seem  to  imply  that  ice  once  played  a 
part  in  their  transportation,  it  may  bo  well  to  consider,  before 
proceeding  fbrther,  what  geographical  and  cUmatal  conditions 
are  indicated  by  the  presence  of  these  fossil  pachyderms. 

It  is  now  very  generally  conceded  that  the  mammoth  and 
tichorhine  rhinoceros  were  fitted  to  inhabit  northern  regions, 
and  it  is  therefore  natural  to  begin  by  asking  whether  the 
extinct  hippopotamus  may  not  in  like  manner  have  flourished 
in  a  cold  climate.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  living  hippopotami,  anatomically  speaking 
so  closely  allied  to  the  extinct  species,  are  so  aquatic  and 
flttviatile  in  their  habits  as  to  make  it  diflcult  to  conceive 
that  their  congeners  could  have  thriven  all  the  year  round 
in  regions  where,  during  winter,  the  rivers  were  fVosen  over 
for  months.  Moreover,  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  that,  in 
any  instance,  bones  of  the  hippopotamus  have  been  found  in 
the  drift  of  Northern  Germany  associated  with  the  remains 
of  the  mammoth,  tichorhine  rhinoceros,  musk-buflfalo,  rein- 
deer, lemming,  and  other  arctic  quadrupeds  before  alluded  to 
(p.  157) ;  yet,  though  not  proved  to  have  ever  made  a  part 
of  such  a  fauna,  the  presence  of  the  fossil  hippopotamus  north 
of  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  latitude  naturally  tempts  us  to 
qMculate  on  the  migratory  powers  and  instincts  of  some  of 
the  extinct  species  of  the  genus.  They  may  have  resembled, 
in  this  respect,  the  living  musk-buffalo,  herds  of  which  pass 
Ibr  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  ice  to  the  rich  pastures  of 
Melville  Island,  and  then  return  again  to  southern  latitudes 
before  the  ice  breaks  up. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Falconer  for  having  called  my 
attention  to  the  account  given  by  an  experienced  aoologi^t. 
Dr.  Andrew  Smith,*  of  the  migratoiy  habits  of  the  living 
hippopotamus  of  Southern  AfHca  (i/.  amphibius  Linn.). 

•lUaftraiioat  of  tk*  toologj  of  So«lh  AIHm:  art.  •"  Hlppopotaau^* 
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He  states  that,  when  the  Dutch  first  colonized  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  this  animal  abounded  in  all  the  great  rivers,  as 
far  south  as  the  land  extends;  whereas,  in  1849,  they  had  all 
disappeared,  scarcely  one  remaining  even  within  a  moderate 
distance  of  the  colony.  He  also  tells  us  that  this  species 
evinces  great  sagacity  in  changing  its  quarters  whenever 
danger  threatens,  quitting  every  district  invaded  by  settlers 
bearing  fire-arms.  Bulky  as  they  are,  they  can  travel 
speedily  for  miles  over  land  from  one  pool  of  a  dried-up 
river  to  another;  but  it  is  by  water  that  their  powers  of 
locomotion  are  surpassingly  great,  not  only  in  rivers,  but  in 
the  sea,  for  they  are  far  from  confining  themselves  to  fresh 
water.  Indeed,  Dr.  Smith  finds  it "  difficult  to  decide  whether, 
during  the  daytime  and  when  not  feeding,  they  prefer  the 
pools  of  rivers  or  the  waters  of  the  ocean  for  their  abode."  In 
districts  where  they  have  been  disturbed  by  man,  they  feed 
almost  entirely  in  the  night,  chiefly  on  certain  kinds  of  grass, 
but  also  on  brushwood.  But  Dr.  Smith  relates  that,  in  an  ex- 
pedition which  he  made  north  of  Port  iN'atal,  he  found  them 
swarming  in  all  the  rivers  about  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Here  they  were  often  seen  to  have  left  their  footprints  on 
the  sands,  entering  or  coming  out  of  the  salt  water ;  and  on 
one  occasion  Smith's  party  tried  in  vain  to  intercept  a 
female  with  her  young  as  she  was  making  her  way  to  the  sea. 
Another  female,  which  they  had  wounded  in  her  precipitate 
retreat  to  the  sea,  was  afterwards  shot  in  that  element. 

The  geologist,  therefore,  may  freely  speculate  on  the  time 
when  herds  of  hippopotami  issued  from  North  African  rivers, 
such  as  the  Nile,  and  swam  northwards  in  summer  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  even  occasionally  visited 
islands  near  the  shore.  Here  and  there  they  may  have  landed 
to  graze  or  browse,  tarrying  a  while  and  afterwards  continuing 
their  course  northwards.  Others  may  have  swum  in  a  few 
summer  days  from  rivers  in  the  south  of  Spain  or  France  to 
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the  Sommc,  Thames,  or  Severn,  making  timely  retreat  to  the 
south  before  the  snow  and  ice  set  in. 


Burial-place  at  Aurignac^  in  the  South  of  France,  of  Post- 

pliocene  Bate, 

• 

4  have  alluded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter  (p.  58) 
to  a  custom  prevalent  among  rude  nations  of  consigning  to  the 
tomb  works  of  art,  once  the  property  of  the  dead  or  objects 
of  their  affection,  and  even  of  storing  up,  in  many  cases, 
animal  food  destined  for  the  manes  of  the  defunct  in  a  future 
life.  I  also  cited  M.  Desnoyers's  comments  on  the  absence 
among  the  bones  of  wild  and  domestic  animals  found  in  old 
Gaulish  tombs  of  all  intermixture  of  extinct  species  of  quadru- 
peds, as  proving  that  the  oldest  sepulchral  monuments  then 
known  in  France  (1H45)  had  no  claims  to  high  antiquity 
founded  on  palaM>ntological  data. 

H.  Lartet,  however,  has  recently  published  a  circumstantial 
account  of  what  seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  sepulchral  vault 
of  the  post-pliocene  period,  near  Aurignac,  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  inspect- 
ing the  fossil  bones  and  works  of  art  obtained  by  him  fVom 
that  grotto,  and  of  conversing  and  correH|>onding  with  him 
OD  the  subject,  and  can  see  no  grounds  for  doubting  the  sound- 
ness of  his  conclusions.* 

The  town  of  Aurignac  is  situated  in  the  department  of  the 
llaute-Ciaronne,  near  a  npur  of  the  Pyrenees;  adjoining  it  is 
the  small  flat-topped  hill  of  Pajoles,  about  sixty  feet  above 
the  brook  called  Rodes,  which  flows  at  its  foot  on  one  side. 
It  consists  of  nummulitic  limestone,  prenenting  a  steep  escarp- 
ment towards  the  northwest,  on  which  side  in  the  face  of  the 

•  8m  Lavtelt  AddsIm  dv*  MIam,  Id  NfttarmI  llitiorjr  B«Ti«w,  Lod<1o^ 
SMlftfii^  tMi.  mv.  p.  177,  tfriit<d      J^mmmrj,  IMS. 
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rock,  about  forty-fivo  feet  above  the  brook,  is  now  visible  the 
entrance  of  a  grotto,  a,  fig.  25,  which  opened  originally  on  the 
terrace  h,  c,  k,  which  slopes  gently  towards  the  valley.  ' 


a  Pkrt  of  tha  vault  In  which  the  rcmftin 

h  Layer  of  mada  gronnd,  two  foot  thiok,  Inaidc  tha  grotto,  fn  which  t.  few 

human  booes,  with  antire  bonoa  of  eitlact  aad  liTing  apoelM  of  Boi- 

mali,  and  mmn?  vtorka  of  ut,  were  imbedded. 
c  Lajera  of  aahea  and  nharcoil,  eight  inohea  thick,  with  broken,  burnt,  and 

gnawed  bonea  of  extinct  and  recent  mammalia;  alao  hearth-atonea  and 

worka  of  artj  no  hnman  Iwnes. 
d  Depoiit  with  limiisr  content)  and  a  few  Kattered  sinden. 
a  Taiui  of  rabblih  washed  down  from  the  hill  above. 

f,g  Slab  of  rook  whioh  cloaed  the  ranlt,  not  aacert^ned  whether  it  ex- 
tended to  A. 
/,  I  Rabbit-harrow  which  led  to  the  dIacoTer;  of  the  grotto. 
A,  k  Original  terraoe  on  which  the  grotto  opened. 
H  Nammnlitio  limoatone  of  hill  of  F^oles. 

T7ntil  the  year  1852,  the  opening  ioto  this  grotto  was 
masked  by  a  talus  of  small  iragments  of  limestone  and  earthy 
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matter,  r  sach  as  the  rain  maj  have  washed  down  the  slope 
of  the  bill.  In  that  year  a  laborer  named  Bonnemaison, 
employed  in  repairing  theroadn,  observed  that  rabbits,  when 
hotly  pnrsaed  by  the  sportsman,  ran  into  a  hole  which  they 
had  borrowed  in  the  talos,  at  ify  fig.  25.  On  reaching  as  far 
into  the  opening  as  the  length  of  his  arm,  he  drew  oot,  to 
his  surprise,  one  of  the  long  bones  of  the  human  skeleton;  and 
his  cariosity  being  excited,  and  having  a  suspicion  that  the 
hole  communicated  with  a  subterranean  cavity,  he  commenced 
digging  a  trench  through  the  middle  of  the  talus,  and  in  a 
few  hours  found  himself  opposite  a  large  heavy  slab  of  rock, 
/  A,  placed  vertically  against  the  entrance.  Having  removed 
this,  he  discovered  on  the  other  side  of  it  an  arched  cavity,  n, 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  its  greatest  height,  ten  in  width,  and 
seven  in  horixontal  depth.  It  was  almost  filled  with  bones, 
among  which  were  two  entire  skulls,  which  ho  recognized  at 
once  as  human.  The  people  of  Aurignac,  astoniiilicd  to  hear 
of  the  occurrence  of  so  many  human  relics  in  so  lonely  a  sjiot, 
flocked  to  the  cave,  and  Dr.  Amiel,  the  Mayor,  oniered  all  the 
bones  to  be  tAken  out  and  reinterred  in  the  parish  cemeten*. 
But  before  this  was  done,  having  as  a  me<lical  man  a  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  he  ascertained  by  counting  the  homologous 
bonee  that  they  must  have  formed  parts  of  no  lens  than  seven- 
teen skeletons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages;  some  so  young  that 
the  ossification  of  some  of  the  bones  was  incomplete.  He  al^o 
remarked  that  the  siae  of  the  adults  was  such  as  to  imply  a 
race  of  small  stature.  Unfortunately,  the  skulls  were  injun^l 
in  the  transfer;  and  what  is  worse,  after  the  lapne  of  ci^ht 
years,  when  M.  Lartet  visited  Aurignac,  the  village  s<«xton 
was  unable  to  tell  him  in  what  exact  plaoe  the  trench  was 
dug,  into  which  the  skeletons  had  been  thrown^  so  that  this 
rich  harvest  of  ethnological  knowledge  seems  foraver  lo^t  to 
the  antiquaiy  and  geologist. 
M.  Lartet,  having  been  shown,  in.  1S60,  the  remains  of  some 

IX 
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extinct  animals  and  works  of  art,  found  in  digging  the 
original  trench  made  by  Bonnemaison  through  the  bed  d 
under  the  talus,  and  some  others  brought  out  from  the  interior 
of  the  grotto,  determined  to  investigate  systematically  what 
remained  intact  of  the  deposits  outside  and  inside  the  vault, 
those  inside,  underlying  the  human  skeletons,  being  supposed 
to  consist  entirely  of  made  ground.  Having  obtained  the 
assistance  of  some  intelligent  workmen,  he  personally  super- 
intended their  labors,  and  found  outside  the  grotto,  resting 
on  the  sloping  terrace  h  k,  the  layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal 
0,  about  seven  inches  thick,  extending  .over  an  area  of  six  or 
seven  square  yards,  and  going  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the 
grotto,  and  no  farther,  there  being  no  cinders  or  charcoal  in 
the  interior.  Among  the  cinders  outside  the  vault  were  frag- 
ments of  fissile  sandstone,  reddened  by  heat,  which  were 
observed  to  rest  on  a  levelled  surface  of  nummulitic  limestone 
and  to  have  formed  a  hearth.  The  nearest  place  from  whence 
such  slabs  of  sandstone  could  have  been  brought  was  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  ashes,  and  in  some  overlying  earthy  layers,  d, 
separating  the  ashes  from  the  talus  e,  were  a  great  variety 
of  bones  and  implements;  among  the  latter  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  flint  articles, — knives,  projectiles,  sling- 
stones,  and  chips, — and  among  them  one  of  those  siliceous 
cores  or  nuclei  with  numerous  facets,  from  which  flint  flakes 
or  knives  had  been  struck  ofl*,  seeming  to  prove  that  some 
instruments  were  occasionally  manufactured  on  the  very 
spot. 

Among  other  articles  outside  the  entrance  was  found  a 
stone  of  a  circular  form,  and  flattened  on  two  sides,  with  a 
central  depression,  composed  of  a  tough  rock  which  does  not 
belong  to  that  region  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  instrument  is 
supposed  by  the  Danish  antiquaries  to  have  been  used  for 
removing  by  skilful  blows  the  edges  of  flint  knives,  the 
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Unison  and  thamb  heitif^  placed  in  the  two  oppoBite  deprcft- 
»ionrt  daring  the  operation.  Among  the  bone  instnimenta 
were  arrows  without  barbn,  and  other  tools  made  of  rein* 
deer  honi|  and  a  bodkin  formed  oat  of  the  more  compact 
bom  of  the  roe-deer.  This  instrument  was  well  shaped, 
and  sharply  pointed,  and  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation 
that  it  might  still  be  used  for  piercing  the  tough  skins  of 
animals. 

Scattered  through  the  same  ashes  and  earth  were  the 
bones  of  the  various  species  of  animals  enumerated  in  the 
subjoined  lists,  with  the  exception  of  two,  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  which  only  occurred  in  the  interior  of  the 
grotto : — 


1.  Casvitoka. 


1.  Crmu  tptlmu*  (c*Tft-b«ftr) 

%  Vrtut  ArHo»f  (broim  b«ar) - 

3.  Mti€&  TaxM  (badger) ^ ^ «•.... 

4.  /Vton'ii*  vntgari*  (pole-cat) 

h.*Ftli»  9p*i*a  (care-lion) 

#•  /V/m  Cufmif  /«m«  (wild -eat ).»..•««.. .• 

7.  Hymma  •p4lit9  (care-bjeaa) 

5.  Caai*  Lupm*  (wolf)  .*..« 

S.  Omm  K«/p««  (fox). 1 


laiJvM 
—    6 


2.  IIbriitoka. 

!•  Ettpka*  primigrmimt  (mammoUl,  (WO  B«Un). 

}.  Hkimncero0  tirhorkimm*  (Siberiaii  rblaocerttt) 

a.  ffmtf  Cola//M  (horee) 1 

i.  Efmm*  A&imw»f  (a^e) • 

y^Stu  Srm/a  (pl|f.  two  loriaorv). 

«.  Cmrwrn  £lapkm0{»UK)...^ 

7.  Jirg^rrro*  iithemirm*  fjctxaatie  Irtib  deer) ^ 

8.  C,  Ce|»rvo/«ie  (nebnek) 

f.  C  Y^rmtfiM  (reiadeer) 1 


10.  Bi^nBm 


(aarwrbf). 


«•.......  ...«..•«.•«..•««••....  ..«•».• 


—  IS 


4 
IS 


The  bones  of  the  horbivora  were  the  most  numerous,  and 
all  thoMo  on  the  outside  of  the  grotto  which  had  contained 
mamiw  were  invariably  nplit  open,  as  if  for  its  extraction, 
many  of  them  being  also  burnt.     The  spongy  parts,  more- 
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over,  were  wanting,  having  been  eaten  off  and  gnawed  after 
they  were  broken,  the  work,  according  to  M.  Lartet,  of 
hyenas,  the  bones  and  coprolites  of  which  were  plentifully 
mixed  with  the  cinders,  and  dispersed  through  the  overlying 
soil  d.  These  beasts  of  prey  are  supposed  to  have  prowled 
about  the  spot  and  fed  on  such  relics  of  the  funeral  feasts  as 
remained  after  the  retreat  of  the  human  visitors,  or  during 
the  intervals  between  successive  funeral  ceremonies  which 
accompanied  the  interment  of  the  corpses  within  the  sepul- 
chre. Many  of  the  bones  were  also  streaked,  as  if  the  flesh 
had  been  scraped  off  by  a  flint  instrument. 

Among  the  various  proofs  that  the  bones  were  fresh  when 
brought  to  the  spot,  it  is  remarked  that  those  of  the  herbivora 
not  only  bore  the  marks  of  having  had  the  marrow  extracted 
and  having  afterwards  been  gnawed  and  in  part  devoured  as 
if  by  carnivorous  beasts,  but  that  they  had  also  been  acted 
upon  by  fire  (and  this  was  especially  noticed  in  one  case  of  a 
cave-bear's  bone),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
retained  in  them  at  the  time  all  their  animal  matter. 

Among  other  quadrupeds  which  appear  to  have  been  eaten 

t 

at  the  funeral  feasts,  and  of  which  the  bones  occurred  among 
the  ashes,  were  those  of  a  young  Bhinoceros  tichorhinus,  the 
bones  of  which  had  been  split  open  for  the  extraction  of  the 
marrow,  and  gnawed  by  a  beast  of  prey  at  both  extremities. 
Outside  of  the  great  slab  of  stone  forming  the  door,  not 
one  human  bone  occurred;  inside  of  it  there  were  found, 
mixed  with  loose  soil,  the  remains  of  as  many  as  seventeen 
human  individuals,  besides  some  works  of  art  and  bones  of 
animals.  We  know  nothing  of  the  arrangement  of  these 
bones  when  they  were  first  broken  into.  M.  Lartet  infers, 
from  the  small  height  and  dimensions  of  the  vault,  that  the 
bodies  were  bent  down  upon  themselves  in  a  squatting  atti- 
tude, a  posture  known  to  have  been  adopted  in  most  of  the 
sepulchres  of  primitive  times;  and  he  has  so  represented  them 
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in  his  restoration  of  the  cave.  His  artist  also  has  inad- 
vertently, in  the  same  drawing,  delineated  the  arched  grotto 
as  if  it  were  shaped  very  regularly  and  smoothly,  like  a  finished 
piece  of  masonry,  whereas  the  sarfiice  was  in  truth  as  uneven 
and  irregular  as  are  the  rooft  of  all  natural  grottos. 

There  was  no  stalagmite  in  the  grotto,  and  IL  Lartet,  an 
experienced  investigator  of  ossiferous  caverns  in  the  south  of 
France,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  bones  and  soil 
found  in  the  inside  were  artificially  introduced*  The  sub> 
stratum,  6,  fig.  25,  which  remained  after  the  skeletons  had 
been  removed,  was  about  two  feet  thick.  In  it  were  found 
about  ten  detached  human  bones,  including  a  molar  tooth ; 
and  M.  Delesso  ascertained  by  careful  analysis  of  one  of  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  bones  of  a  rhinoceros,  bear,  and  some  other 
extinct  animals,  that  they  all  contained  precisely  the  same 
proportion  of  azote,  or  had  lost  an  equal  quantity  of  their 
animal  matter.  My  fHend  Mr.  Evans,  before  cited,  has  sng- 
geitted  to  me  that  such  a  fact,  taken  alone,  may  not  be  con- 
clusive in  favor  of  the  equal  antiquity  of  the  human  and 
other  remains,  although  it  has  no  doubt  an  important  bearing 
on  the  case,  because,  had  the  human  skeletons  been  found  to 
contain  less  gelatine  than  those  of  the  extinct  mammalia,  it 
would  have  shown  that  they  were  the  more  modem  of  the 
two.  But  it  is  possible  that  afte^  a  bone  has  gone  on 
losing  its  animal  matter  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  may  then 
part  with  no  more  so  long  as  it  continues  enveloped  in  the 
Aame  matrix,  so  that  if  all  the  bones  have  lain  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years  in  a  particular  soil,  they  may  all  have  reached 
long  ago  the  maximum  of  dcf'omposition  attainable  in  such  a 
matrix.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  proof  of  the  con- 
temporaneousness of  man  and  the  extinct  animals  diH^s  not 
depend  simply  on  the  identity  of  their  mineral  condition. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  M.  I>elesM»  is  only  a  fact  in  corro- 
boration of  a  great  mass  of  other  evidence. 
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Mixed  with  the  human  bones  inside  the  grotto  first  re- 
moved by  Bonnemaison,  were  eighteen  small,  round,  and  flat 
plates  of  a  white  shelly  substance,  made  of  some  species  of 
cockle  {Cardium),  pierced  through  the  middle  as  if  for  being 
strung  into  a  bracelet.  In  the  substratum  also  in  the  interior 
examined  by  M.  Lartet  was  found  the  tusk  of  a  young  Ursus 
speUmiSy  the  crown  of  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  enamel, 
and  which  had  been  carved  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  head 
of  a  bird.  It  was  perforated  lengthwise,  as  if  for  suspension  as 
an  ornament  or  amulet.  A  flint  knife  also  was  found  in  the  in- 
terior, which  had  evidently  never  been  used;  in  this  respect 
unlike  the  numerous  worn  specimens  found  outside,  so  that  it 
is  conjectured  that  it  may,  like  other  associated  works  of  art, 
have  been  placed  there  as  part  of  the  funeral  ceremonies. 

A  few  teeth  of  the  cave-lion,  Fdis  spelcea,  and  two  tusks 
of  the  wild  boar,  also  found  in  the  interior,  were  memorials, 
perhaps,  of  the  chase.  Ko  remains  of  the  same  animals  were 
met  with  among  the  external  relics. 

On  the  whole,  the  bones  of  animals  inside  the  vault  offer  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  those  of  the  exterior,  being  all  entire 
and  uninjured,  none  of  them  broken,  gnawed,  half  eaten, 
scraped,  or  burnt,  like  those  lying  among  the  ashes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  slab  which  formed  the  portal.  The 
bones  of  the  interior  seem  to  have  been  clothed  with  their 
flesh,  when  buried  in  the  layer  of  loose  soil  strewed  over  the 
floor.  In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  many  bones  of  the 
skeleton  were  often  observed  to  be  in  juxta-position,  and  in 
one  spot  nearly  all  the  bones  of  an  Ursus  spelcem  were  lying 
together  uninjured.  Add  to  this  the  entire  absence  in  the 
interior  of  cinders  and  charcoal,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  we  have  here  an  example  of  an  ancient  place  of  sepul- 
ture, closed  at  the  opening  so  effectually  against  the  hyenas 
or  other  carnivora  that  no  marks  of  their  teeth  appear  on 
any  of  the  boneS;  whether  human  or  brute. 
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Jonathan  Cairer,  in  his  Travels  in  tho  Interior  of  North 
America  in  1766-68  (ch.  zv.)>  g<^^o  a  minute  accoant  of  the 
flineral  rites  of  an  Indian  tribe  which  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Minnesota,  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Peter*s  Kiyer 
with  the  Mississippi;  and  Schiller,  in  his  famous  ^'Nado- 
wesKische  Todtenklage/'  has  &ithfully  embodied  in  a  poetic 
dirge  all  the  characteristic  features  of  tho  ceremonies  so  gra- 
phically described  by  the  American  traveller,  not  omitting  the 
many  funeral  giAs  which,  we  are  told,  were  placed  'Mn  a  cave" 
with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  lines  beginning,  *<  Bringct 
her  die  letston  Gaben,"  have  been  thus  translated,  truth- 
folly,  and  with  all  the  spirit  of  the  original,  by  Sir  £.  L. 
Bnl  wer  :♦— 

**  lUn  bring  the  Uai  (ilU  !--«id  with  tUM 
Tli«  iMt  IftiBvnt  b«  Mid ; 
IM  aU  thai  piMMd,  uid  yat  maj  pWaM* 
B«  bwlad  witk  Um  daad. 

"  B— — th  hit  hmd  Um  hal«b«t  hide, 
Tbftt  b«  M  ■toatljr  •  vaag ; 
And  plftM  lb*  bear*!  fal  baaaeb  batl 
Tba  jo«rB«j  baaee  ia  loog ! 

"  Aad  lat  tba  kalfa  a^w-tbarpMiad  ba 
That  OB  tba  batUa-dnj 
Sbora  with  qatok  »trwbta-^a  look  bat 
Tba  foanan't  taalp  away ! 


**  Tba  paiaU  tbat  wairlort  lova  to 
Ptaea  bara  wttbia  bi«  band* 
Tbat  ba  mmj  abiaa  witb  nddj  baai 
Amidtl  tba  fpirit-laad." 

If  we  accept  M.  Lsrtet's  interpretation  of  the  ossiferous  de- 
posits of  Aurignac,  both  innide  and  outside  the  grotto,  they 
add  nothing  to  the  pals&ontological  evidence  in  favor  of 
man*s  antiquity,  for  wo  have  soon  all  the  same  mammalia 
associated  elsewhere  with  flint  implements,  and  some  specioa, 
such  as  the  Birphas  antiquuSf  Kkinot^rros  A^miYcrrAuji,  and 
Hippopotamus  wuijofy  misiiing  hero,  have  been   met  with  in 

•  Poani  aad  Balladi  of  Hcblllar. 
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Other  places.  An  argument,  boweTer^  baving  an  opposite 
leaning  may  perhaps  be  founded  on  the  phenomena  of 
Aurignac.  It  may — ^indeed,  it  has  been  said,  that  tbey  imply 
that  some  of  the  extinct  mammalia  sorvived  nearly  to  oar 
time. 

Pirst, — ^Because  of  the  modem  style  of  the  works  of  art 
at  Aurignac. 

Secondly y — ^Because  of  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  change 
in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  since  the  cave  was 
used  for  a  place  of  sepulture. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  the  utensils, 
it  is  said,  of  bone  and  stone  indicate  a  more  advanced  state  of 
the  arts  than  the  flint  implements  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens. 
M.  Lartet,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  they  do  not,  and  thinks 
that  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  fabricators  of  the 
various  spear-headed  and  other  tools  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  possessed  no  bone  instruments  or  ornaments  resem- 
bling those  discovered  at  Aurignac.  These  last,  moreover, 
he  regards  as  extremely  rude  in  comparison  with  others  of  the 
stone  period  in  France,  which  can  be  proved  palseontologically, 
at  least  by  strong  negative  evidence,  to  be  of  subsequent  date. 
Thus,  for  example,  at  Savigne,  near  Civray,  in  the  department 
of  Yienne,  there  is  a  cave  in  which  there  are  no  extinct  mam- 
malia, but  where  remains  of  the  reindeer  abound.  The 
works  of  art  of  the  stone  period  found  there  indicate  con- 
siderable progress  in  skill  beyond  that  attested  by  the  objects 
found  in  the  Aurignac  grotto.  Among  the  Savigne  articles 
there  is  a  stag's  horn,  on  which  figures  of  two  animals,  ap- 
parently meant  for  deer,  are  engraved  in  outline,  as  if  by  a 
sharp-pointed  flint.  In  another  cave,  that  of  Massat,  in  the 
department  of  Ariege,  which  M.  Lartet  ascribes  to  the  period 
of  the  aurochs,  a  quadruped  which  survived  the  reindeer  in 
the  south  of  France,  there  are  bone  instruments  of  a  still  more 
advanced  state  of  the  arts,  as,  for  example,  barbed  arrows 
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with  a  small  canal  in  each,  believed  to  have  served  for  the 
insertion  of  poison;  also  a  needle  of  bird's  bone^  finely  shaped, 
with  an  eye  or  perforation  at  one  end,  and  a  stag's  horn,  on 
which  is  carved  a  representation  of  a  bear's  head,  and  a  hole 
at  one  end  as  if  for  suspending  it.  In  this  figore  we  see,  says 
X*  I^rtety  what  may  perhaps  be  the  earliest  known  example 
of  lines  used  to  express  shading. 

The  fauna  of  the  aurochs  (Bison  Europaus)  agrees  with 
that  of  the  earlier  lake-dwellings  in  Switserland,  in  which 
hitherto  the  reindeer  is  wanting;  whereas  the  reindeer  has 
been  found  in  a  Swiss  cave,  in  Mont  SaUve,  supposed  by 
Lartet  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  lake-dwellings. 

According  to  this  view,  the  mammalian  fauna  has  undergone 
at  least  two  fluctuations  since  the  remains  of  some  extinct 
quadrupeds  were  eaten,  and  others  buried  as  funeral  gifts 
in  the  sepulchral  vault  of  Aurignac. 

As  to  the  absence  of  any  marked  changes  in  the  physical 
configuration  of  the  district  since  the  same  grotto  was  a  place 
of  sepulture,  we  must  rememU^r  that  it  is  the  normal  state 
of  the  earth's  surface  to  be  undergoing  great  alterations  in 
one  place,  while  other  areas,  often  in  close  proximity,  remain 
for  ages  without  any  modification.  In  one  region,  rivers 
are  deepening  and  widening  their  channels,  or  the  waves 
of  the  sea  are  undermining  cliffs,  or  the  land  is  sinking 
beneath  or  rising  above  the  waters,  century  after  century,  or 
the  volcano  is  pouring  forth  torrents  of  lava  or  showers  of 
ashes;  while,  in  tracts  hard  by,  the  ancient  forest,  or  extensive 
heath,  or  the  splendid  city,  continue  sc*athIeiM  and  motionless. 
Had  the  talus  which  concealed  fVom  view  the  ancient  hearth 
with  its  cinders  and  the  massive  stone  portal  of  the  Aurignao 
grotto  escaped  all  human  interference  for  thousan<U  of  years 
to  come,  there  is  no  reason  to  snp|K)se  that  the  small  stream 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Fajoles  would  have  unilormined  it. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  period  the  only  alteration  might  have 
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been  the  thickening  of  the  talus  which  protected  the  loose 
cinders  and  bones  from  waste.  We  behold  in  many  a  valley 
of  Auvergne,  within  fifty  feet  of  the  present  river-channel,  a 
volcanic  cone  of  loose  ashes^  with  a  crater  at  its  summit,  from 
which  powerful  currents  of  basaltic  lava  have  poured^  usurping 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  torrent.  By  the  action  of  the  stream, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  vast  masses  of  the  hard  columnar  basalt 
have  been  removed,  pillar  after  pillar,  and  much  vesicular 
lava,  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  Puy  Eouge,  near 
Chalucet,  and  of  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  near  Nechers.*  The 
rivers  have  even  in  some  cases,  as  the  Sioule,  near  Chalucet, 
cut  through  not  only  the  basalt  which  dispossessed  them  of 
their  ancient  channels,  but  have  actually  eaten  fifty  feet  into 
the  subjacent  gneiss;  yet  the  cone,  an  incoherent  heap  of 
scorise  and  spongy  ejectamenta,  stands  unmolested.  Had  the 
waters  once  risen,  even  for  a  day,  so  high  as  to  reach  the 
level  of  the  base  of  one  of  these  cones, — ^had  there  been  a  single 
flood  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height  since  the  last  eruption  oc- 
curred, a  great  part  of  these  volcanoes  must  inevitably  have 
been  swept  away  as  readily  as  all  traces  of  the  layer  of  cinders; 
and  the  accompanying  bones  would  have  been  obliterated  by 
the  Bodes  near  Aurignac,  had  it  risen,  since  the  days  of  the 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  cave-bear,  fifty  feet  above  its 
present  level. 

The  Aurignac  cave  adds  no  new  species  to  the  list  of 
extinct  quadrupeds,  which  we  have  elsewhere,  and  by  inde- 
pendent evidence,  ascertained  to  have  once  flourished  con- 
temporaneously with  man.  But  if  the  fossil  memorials  have 
been  correctly  interpreted, — if  we  have  here  before  us  at  the 
northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees  a  sepulchral  vault  with 
skeletons  of  human  beings,  consigned  by  friends  and 
relatives  to  their  last  resting-place, — if  we  have  also  at  the 

*  Sorope's  Volcanoes  of  Central  France,  p.  97, 1858. 
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porUl  of  the  tomb  the  rolios  of  flineral  feasts,  and  within  it 
indications  of  viands  destined  for  the  use  of  the  departed  on 
their  way  to  a  land  of  spirits ;  while  among  the  Aineral  gilts 
are  weapons  wherewith  in  other  fields  to  chase  the  gigantic 
deer,  the  cave-lion,  the  cave-bear,  and  woolly  rhinoceros, — 
we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  tracing  back  the  sacred  rites  of 
burial,  and,  more  interesting  still,  a  belief  in  a  ftiture  state, 
to  times  long  anterior  to  those  of  history  and  tradition. 
Bude  and  superstitious  as  may  have  been  the  savage  of  that 
remote  era,  he  still  deserved,  by  cherishing  hopes  of  a  here- 
after, the  epithet  of  **  noblo,"  which  Dryden  gave  to  what  he 
seems  to  have  pictured  to  himself  as  the  primitive  condition 
of  our  race : — 

**  M  Nfttor*  Srtt  aad*  mui, 
Wh«i  wfld  in  woo<U  the  aoblt  tavaf* 


e  Bbf«  of  Oraaada,  Pwi  L,  aci  L 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

AGE   OF  HUMAN  FOSSILS  OF  LE  PUT  IN  CENTRAL  FRANCE  AND 
OF  NATCHEZ  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  DISCUSSED.- 

QUBSTIOir  AB  TO  THE  AUTRBNTICITT  OF  THI  F088IL  MAN  OP  DIKISI, 
NEAR  LE  PUT-EN-VELAT,  OONSIDBEED — ^ANTIQUITT  OF  THE  HUMAN  EAOB 
IMPLIED  BT  THAT  FOSSIL — SUCCB88IVB  PERIODS  OF  YOLOANIC  ACTION  IN 
CBNTBAL  FBANCB— WITH  WHAT  CHANGES  IN  THE  MAMMALIAN  FAUNA  THET 
00BBE8POND — THE  ELEPUAS  MBRIDIONALIS  ANTERIOR  IN  TIME  TO  THE 
IMPLEMENT-BEARINO  OBAVEL  OF  BT.  ACHBUL — ^AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE 
HUMAN  FOSSIL  OF  NATCHEE  ON  THE  MI88IBBIPPI,  DISCUSSED — THE 
NATCHEZ  DEPOSIT,  OONTAINING  BONES  OF  MASTODON  AND  MEOALONTX, 
FBOBABLT  NOT  OLDEB  THAN  THE  FLINT  IMPLEMENTS  OF  ST.  ACHEUL. 

A  MONG  the  fossil  remains  of  the  human  species  supposed 
-^^  to  have  claims  to  high  antiqaity,  and  which  have  for 
many  years  attracted  attention,  two  of  the  most  prominent 
examples  are — 

First, — "The  fossil  man  of  Denise,"  comprising  the  re- 
mains of  more  than  one  skeleton,  found  in  a  volcanic  breccia 
near  the  town  of  LePuy-en-Velay,  in  Central  France. 

Secondly, — The  fossil  human  bone  of  Katchez,  on  the,  Mis- 
sissippi, supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a  deposit  contain- 
ing remains  of  mastodon  and  megalonyx.  Having  carefully 
examined  the  sites  of  both  of  these  celebrated  fossils,  I  shall 
consider  in  this  chapter  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  remote  date  of  their  entombment  is  inferred. 


Fossil  Man  of  Denise, 

An  account  of  the  fossil  remains,  so  called,  was  first  published 
in  1844,  by  M.  Aymard  of  Le  Puy,  a  writer  of  deservedly 
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high  authority  both  as  a  palaeontologist  and  archaeologtst.* 
M.  PicU^t,  after  visiting  Le  Puy  and  investigating  the  site 
of  the  alleged  discovery,  was  satisfied  that  the  fossil  bones 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  Velay ; 
but  expressly  stated  in  his  important  treatise  on  paliDontology 
that  this  conclusion,  though  it  might  imply  that  man  had 
coexisted  with  the  extinct  elephant,  did  not  draw  with  it  the 
admission  tliat  the  human  race  was  anterior  in  date  to  the 
filling  of  the  caverns  of  France  and  Belgium  with  the  bones 
of  extinct  mammalia.f 

At  a  meeting  of  the  "  Scientific  Congress*'  of  France,  held 
at  Le  Puy  in  1856,  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  Denise 
fossil  bones  was  ftilly  gone  into,  and  in  the  report  of  their 
proceedings  published  in  that  year  the  opinions  of  some  of 
the  most  skilful  osteologists  rcs|H>cttng  the  point  in  con- 
troversy are  recorded.  The  late  Abbe  Croixet,  a  most 
experienced  collector  of  fossil  bones  in  the  volcanic  regions 
of  Central  France,  and  an  able  naturallHt,  and  the  late  M. 
Laurillard,  of  Paris,  who  assisted  Cuvier  in  modelling  many 
fossil  bones,  and  in  the  arrnngement  of  the  museum  of  the 
Jardin,  declared  their  opinion  that  the  specimen  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  Le  Puy  is  no  counterfeit.  They  believed 
the  human  bones  to  have  been  cnvelo|)ed  by  natural  causes 
in  the  tulueeous  matrix  in  which  wo  now  see  them. 

In  the  year  l{:i50.  Professor  llebert  and  M.  Lartct  visited 
Le  Puy,  expressly  to  investigate  the  same  s))ccimen,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  bones  and  their  geolo^cal 
ago.  Later  in  the  same  year,  I  went  myMelf  to  Le  Pu}*, 
having  the  some  object  in  view,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  there  my  friend  Mr.  Poulett  Si*n>i>e,  with  whom  I  ex* 
amined  the  Montague  do  Denise,  where  a  peasant  related  to 
as  how  he  had  dug  out  the  specimen  with  his  own  hands  and 

•  BnlUtin  4«  U  Soch'l^  GMoffqM  f  Trait^  «le  Pal^ocilolofW.  tvm.  I  |l 
4»  Wnme%  1S44,  lf4^  IS47.  ltt»  1H>4. 
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in  his  own  vineyard,  not  far  from  the  summit  of  the  volcano.  I 
employed  a  laborer  to  make  under  his  directions  some  fresh 
excavations,  following  up  those  which  had  been  made  a  month 
earlier  by  MM.  Hebert  and  Lartet,  in  the  hope  of  verifying 
the  true  position  of  the  fossils,  but  all  of  us  without  success. 
We  failed  even  to  find  in  situ  any  exact  counterpart  of  the 
stone  of  the  Le  Puy  Museum. 

The  osseous  remains  of  that  specimen  consist  of  a  frontal 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  skull,  including  the  upper  jaw 
with  teeth,  both  of  an  adult  and  young  individual ;  also  a 
radius,  some  lumbar  vertebras,  and  some  metatarsal  bones. 
They  are  all  imbedded  in  a  light  porous  tuff,  resembling  in 
color  and  mineral  composition  the  ejectamenta  of  several  of 
the  latest  eruptions  of  Denisc.  But  none  of  the  bones  pene- 
trate into  another  part  of  the  same  specimen,  which  consists 
of  a  more  compact  rock  thickly  laminated.  Nevertheless,  I 
agree  with  the  Abbe  Croizot  and  M.  Aymard,  that  it  is  not 
conceivable  even  that  the  less  cohoi'cnt  part  of  the  museum 
specimen  which  envelops  the  human  bones  should  have  been 
artificially  put  together,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  certain  other  slabs  of  tuff  which  were  afterwards  sold  as 
coming  from  the  same  place,  and  w*hich  also  contained  human 
remains.  Whether  some  of  these  were  spurious  or  not  is  a 
question  more  diflScult  to  decide.  One  of  them,  now  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Pichot-Dumazel,  an  advocate  of  Le  Puy,  is 
suspected  of  having  had  some  plaster  of  Paris  introduced  into 
it  to  bind  the  bones  more  firmly  together  in  the  loose  vol- 
canic tuff.  I  was  assured  that  a  dealer  in  objects  of  natural 
history  at  Le  Puy  had  been  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  se- 
curing the  cohesion  in  that  manner  of  fragments  of  broken 
bones,  and  the  juxta-position  of  uninjured  ones  found  free 
and  detachable  in  loose  volcanic  tuffs.  From  this  to  the 
fabrication  of  a  factitious  human  fossil  was,  it  is  suggested, 
but  a  short  step.    But  in  reference  to  M.  Pichot's  specimen, 
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an  expert  anatomist  remarked  to  me  that  it  would  far  exceed 
the  skill,  whether  of  the  i)ea8ant  who  owned  the  vineyard  or 
of  the  dealer  above  mentioned,  to  put  together  in  their  tme 
position  all  the  thirty-eight  boneH  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  or 
the  sixteen  of  the  wriHt,  without  making  any  mistake,  and 
especially  without  mixing  those  of  the  right  with  the  ho- 
mologous hones  of  the  left  hand,  assuming  that  they  had 
brought  bones  from  some  other  spot,  and  then  artificially 
introduced  them  into  a  mixture  of  volcanic  tuff  and  plaster 
of  Pans. 

Granting,  however,  that  the  high  prices  given  for  **  human 
fossils"  at  Le  Puy  may  have  led  to  the  per[>etration  of  some 
frauds,  it  is  still  an  interesting  question  to  consider  whether 
the  admission  of  the  genuineness  of  a  single  fossil,  such  as 
that  now  in  the  museum  at  Le  Puy,  would  lead  us  to  assign 
a  higher  antiquity  to  the  existence  of  man  in  France  than  is 
deducibic  from  many  other  facts  explained  in  the  last  seven 
chapU*r8.  In  reference  to  this  point,  I  may  observe,  that 
although  I  was  not  able  to  fix  with  precision  the  exact  bed  in 
the  volcanic  mountain  from  which  the  rock  containing  the 
human  bones  was  taken,  M.  Felix  Robert  has,  nevertheless, 
after  studying  ''the  volcanic  alluviums''  of  Denise,  ascer- 
tained that,  on  the  side  of  ChejTac  and  the  village  of 
Malouteyre,  blocks  of  tuff  frequently  occur  exactly  like  the 
one  in  the  museum.  That  tuff  he  considers  a  product  of 
the  latest  eruption  of  the  volcano.  In  it  have  been  found 
the  remains  of  Jfyarna  fpelaa  and  Jlipjtopotamus  major. 
The  eruptions  of  steam  and  gaseous  matter  which  burst 
forth  from  the  crater  of  Denise  broke  through  laminated 
tertiar}'  clays,  small  pieces  of  which,  some  of  them  scarcely 
altered,  others  half  converted  into  scoria^,  were  cai»t  out 
in  abundance,  while  other  poKions  must  have  Wen  in  a 
I  state  of  argillaceous  mud.     Showers  of  such  materials  would 

be  styled  by  the  Neapolitans  **  aqueous  lava*'  or'Mava  d'aqua," 
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and  we  may  well  suppose  that  some  human  iDdividnalSy 
if  any  existed,  would,  together  with  wild  animals,  be  occa- 
sionally overwhelmed  in  these  tuflPs.  From  near  the  place 
on  the  mountain  whence  the  block  with  human  bones  now 
in  the  museum  is  said  to  have  come,  a  stream  of  lava,  well 
marked  by  its  tabular  structure,  flowed  down  the  flanks  of 
the  hill,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Borne, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Loire,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Le  Puy.  Its  continuous  extension  to  so 
low  a  level  clearly  shows  that  the  valley  had  already  been 
deepened  to  within  a  few  feet  of  its  present  depth  at  the  time 
of  the  flowing  of  the  lava. 

We  know  that  the  alluvium  of  the  same  district,  having  a 
similar  relation  to  the  present  geographical  outline  of  the 
valleys,  is  of  post-pliocene  date,  for  it  contains  around  Le  Puy 
the  bones  of  Elephas  primigenius  and  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus; 
and  this  affords  us  a  palfi&ontological  test  of  the  age  of  the 
human  skeleton  of  Denise,  if  the  latter  be  assumed  to  be 
coeval  with  the  lava  stream  above  referred  to. 

It  is  important  to  dwell  on  this  point,  because  some  geolo- 
gists have  felt  disinclined  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  '*  fossil  man  of  Denise,"  on  the  ground  that,  if  conceded, 
it  would  imply  that  the  human  race  was  contemporary  with 
an  older  fauna,  or  that  of  the  Elephas  meridionalis.  Such  a 
fauna  is  found  fossil  in  another  layer  of  tuff  covering  the  slope 
of  Denise,  opposite  to  that  where  the  museum  specimen  was 
exhumed.  The  quadrupeds  obtained  from  that  more  ancient 
tuff  comprise  Elephas  meridionalis^  Hippopotamus  major, 
Bhinoceros  megarhinus,  Antilope  torticomiSy  Hycena  brevi- 
rostris,  and  twelve  others  of  the  genera  horse,  ox,  stag,  goat, 
tiger,  &c.,  all  supposed  to  be  of  extinct  species.  This  tuff, 
found  between  Malouteyre  and  Poh'gnac,  M.  Robert  regards 
as  the  product  of  a  much  older  eruption,  and  referable  to  the 
neighboring  Montagne  de  St.  Anne,  a  volcano  in  a  much 
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more  waAtod  and  denuded  state  than  Denise,  and  claAsed  by 
IL  Bertrand  de  Done  as  of  intermediate  ago  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  coned  of  Velay. 

The  fauna  to  which  Elq^has  mtridionalis  and  ita  aasociates 
belong  can  be  shown  to  be  of  anterior  date,  in  the  north  of 
FrancCi  to  the  flint  implementa  of  St.  Acheul,  bj  the  follow- 
ing train  of  reaaoning.  The  vallej  of  the  Soine  is  not  onlj 
geographically  contiguous  to  the  valley  of  the  Sorome,  but 
its  ancient  alluvium  contains  the  same  mammoth  and  other 
foMil  species.  The  Eure.  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Seine, 
in  its  way  to  join  that  river,  flows  in  a  valley  which  follows  a 
line  of  fault  in  the  chalk;  and  this  valley  is  scon  to  be  com- 
paratively modem,  because  it  intersects  at  St.  PriMt,  four 
miles  below  Chartres,  an  older  valley  belonging  to  an  ante- 
rior system  of  drainage,  and  which  has  been  filled  by  a  more 
ancient  fluviatile  alluvium,  conHisting  of  sand  and  gravel, 
ninety  feet  thick.  I  have  examined  the  site  of  this  older 
drift,  and  the  fossils  have  been  determined  by  Dr.  Falconer. 
They  comprise  EUphtu  mtridtonali.^  a  species  of  rhinoceros 
(not  B,  tichorhinus )f  and  other  mammalia  differing  from  those 
of  the  implement'bearing  gravels  of  the  StMne  and  Somroe. 
The  latter,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  mammoth,  might 
very  well  have  been  contemporary  with  the  ro«Miem  volcanic 
eruptions  of  Central  Prance;  and  wemay  prcHume,  even  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Denise  fossil,  that  man  may  have  witnessed 
these.  But  the  tnflli  and  gravels  in  which  the  EhpfutA  mrri- 
dionaiis  are  imbedded  were  synchronous  with  an  older  v\hk\\ 
of  volcanic  action,  to  which  the  cone  of  St.  Anne,  near  I^e 
Pay,  and  many  other  mountains  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Doue's 
middle  period,  belong,  having  cones  and  craters,  which  have 
undergone  much  waste  by  aqueous  erosion.  We  have  as  yet 
DO  proof  that  man  witnessed  the  origin  of  these  hills  of  lava 
and  scoria  of  the  middle  phase  of  volcanic  action. 

Some  surprise  was  expressed,  in  1866,  by  several  of  the 
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assembled  naturalists  at  Le  Puj,  that  the  skull  of  the  "  fossil 
man  of  Denise/'  although  oontemporary  with  the  mammoth| 
and  coeval  with  the  last  eruptions  of  the  Le  Puy  volcanoeSi 
should  be  of  the  ordinary  Caucasian  or  European  type;  but 
the  observations  of  Professor  Huxley  on  the  Engis  skull,  cited 
in  the  fifth  chapter,  showing  the  near  approach  of  that  ancient 
cranium  to  the  European  standard,  will  help  to  remove  this 
source  of  perplexity. 

Human  Fossil  of  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Dr.  Dowler's  attempt  to  calcu* 
late,  in  years,/ the  antiquity  of  the  human  skeleton  said  to 
have  been  buried  under  four  cypress  forests  in  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  near  New  Orleans  (see  page  43).  In  that 
case  no  remains  of  extinct  animals  were  found  associated 
with  those  of  man :  but  in  another  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  a  human  bone,  accompanied  by  bones  of  the  mas- 
todon and  megalonyx,  is  supposed  to  have  been  washed  out 
of  a  more  ancient  alluvial  deposit. 

After  visiting  the  spot,  in  1846, 1  described  the  geological 
position  of  the  bones,  and  discussed  their  probable  age,  with 

Fig.  26. 


1  Modem  allayiam  of  the  MUsiasippL  2  Loam  or  loesB. 

8,  /  Eocene.  4  Cretaceous. 

a  stronger  bias,  I  must  confess,  as  to  the  antecedent  improba- 
bility of  the  contemporaneous  entombment  of  man  and  the 
mastodon  than  any  geologist  would  now  be  justified  in  enter- 
taining. 

In  the  latitude  of  Vicksburg,  82^  50'  N.,  the  broad,  flat, 
aUnvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  a  6,  fig.  26,  is  bounded  on 
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tin  eafltern  side  by  a  table-land,  d  e,  about  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  river,  and  extending  twelve  miles  eastward 
with  a  gentle  upward  slope.  This  elevated  platform  ends 
abruptly  at  d,  in  a  line  of  perpendicular  elifls  or  bluffs,  the 
liase  of  which  is  continually  undermined  by  the  great  river. 

The  table-land,  d  e,  consists  at  Yicksburg,  through  which 
the  annexed  section,  fig.  26,  passes,  of  loam,  overlying  the 
tertiary  strata,//.  Between  the  loam  and  the  tertiary  form* 
ation  there  is  usually  a  deposit  of  stratified  sand  and 
gravel,  containing  large  fVagmenta  of  silicified  corals  and 
the  wreck  of  older  palaeozoic  rocks.  The  age  of  this  inter- 
vening drift,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  thick  at 
Natchez,  has  not  yet  been  determined ;  but  it  may  possibly 
belong  to  the  glacial  period.  Natchez  is  about  eighty  milea 
in  a  straight  line  south  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  same  letl  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  Here  there  is  a  bluff,  the  up]>er  sixty 
feet  of  which  consists  of  a  continuous  portion  of  the  same 
calcareous  loam  as  at  Vicksburg,  equally  resembling  the 
Rhoninh  loess  in  mineral  character  and  in  being  sometimea 
barren  of  fossils,  sometimes  so  full  of  them  that  bleached 
land-shells  stand  out  conspicuously  in  relief  in  the  vertical 
and  weathered  face  of  cliffs  which  form  the  banks  of  streama, 
everywhere  intersecting  the  loam. 

So  numerous  are  the  shells  that  I  was  able  to  colltH^t  at 
Natchez,  in  a  few  hours,  in  1X40,  no  less  than  twenty  speciea 
of  the  genera  //»7i>,  JftHnna,  I\ipa,  ()^ciostomiM,  Achiitina^ 
and  Swyinra,  all  identical  with  shells  now  li%'ing  in  the  same 
country ;  and  in  one  place  I  observed  (as  happens  also  occi^ 
■ionally  in  the  valley  of  the  Uhine)  a  passage  of  the  loam 
with  land-shells  into  an  underlying  marly  deposit  of  sub- 
aqueous  origin,  in  which  shells  of  the  genera  Limnea^ 
Pinnorbi*,  Paludina^  PhyM^  and  ()fcias,  were  imbedded, 
slfio  eonfiihting  of  recent  American  species.  Such  de|)Of«its, 
more  distinctly  stratified  than   the  loam  containing  land* 
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shells,  are  produced,  as  before  stated,  p.  129,  in  all  great 
allavial  plains,  where  the  river  shifts  its  position,  and  where 
marshes,  ponds,  4ind  lakes  are  formed  in  its  old  deserted 
channels.  In  this  part  of  America,  however,  it  may  have 
happened  that  some  of  these  lakes  were  caused  by  partial 
subsidences,  such  as  were  witnessed,  during  the  earthquakes 
of  1811-12,  around  New  Madrid,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Owing  to  the  destructible  nature  of  the  yellow  loam,  d  e, 
fig.  26,  every  streamlet  flowing  over  the  platform  has  cut 
for  itself,  in  its  way  to  the  Mississippi,  a  deep  gully  or  ra- 
vine ',  and  this  erosion  has  of  late  years,  especially  since  1812, 
proceeded  with  accelerated  speed,  ascribable  in  some  degree 
to  the  partial  clearing  of  the  native  forest,  but  partly  also 
to  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  of  1811-12.  By  that  con- 
vulsion the  region  around  Natchez  was  rudely  shaken  and 
much  fissured.  One  of  the  narrow  valleys  near  Natchez,  due 
to  this  fissuring,  is  now  called  the  Mammoth  Eavine.  Though 
no  less  than  seven  miles  long,  and  in  some  parts  sixty  feet 
deep,  I  was  assured  by  a  resident  proprietor,  Colonel  Wiley, 
that  it  had  no  existence  before  1812^  With  its  numerous 
ramifications,  it  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  formed  since 
the  earthquake  at  New  Madrid.  Before  that  event,  Colonel 
Wiley  had  ploughed  soihe  of  the  land  exactly  over  a  spot 
now  traversed  by  part  of  this  water-course. 

I  satisfied  myself  that  the  ravine  had  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  lengthened  a  short  time  before  my  visit,  and  it 
was  then  freshly  undermined  and  undergoing  constant  waste. 
From  a  clayey  deposit  immediately  below  the  yellow  loam, 
bon^s  of  the  Mastodon  Ohioticus,  a  species  of  megalonyx, 
bones  of  the  genera  Equus,  Bos,  and  others,  some  of  extinct 
and  others  presumed  to  be  of  living  species,  had  been 
detached,  and  had  fallen  to  the  base  of  the  clifPs.  Mingled 
with  the  rest,  the  pelvic  bone  of  a  man,  os  innominatum, 
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was  obUinad  by  Dr.  Dickeeon  of  Natches,  in  whose  collection 
I  Mw  it.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  in  the  same  state  of  pre- 
serration  and  was  of  the  same  black  color  as  the  other 
fcmsils,  and  was  believed  to  have  come  like  them  from  a  depth 
of  about  thirty  feet  from  the  suHace.  In  my  **  Second  Visit 
to  America/'  in  1846,*  I  suggested,  as  a  possible  explanation 
of  this  association  of  a  human  bone  with  remains  of  a  mastodon 
and  megalonyx,  that  the  former  may  possibly  have  been 
derived  from  the  vegetable  soil  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  whereas 
the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  were  dislodged  from  a  lower 
position,  and  both  may  have  fallen  into  the  same  heap  or  talus 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  The  pelvic  bone  might,  I  con- 
ceived, have  acquired  its  black  color  by  having  lain  for  years 
or  centuries  in  a  dark  superficial  peaty  soil,  common  in  that 
region.  I  was  informed  that  there  were  many  human  bones, 
in  old  Indian  graves  in  the  same  district,  stained  of  as  black 
a  dye.  On  suggesting  this  hypothesis  to  Colonel  Wiley,  of 
Natchex,  I  found  that  the  same  idea  had  already  occurred  to 
his  mind.  No  doubt,  had  the  pelvic  bone  belonged  to  any 
recent  mammifer  other  than  man,  such  a  theory  would  never 
have  been  resorted  to;  but  so  long  as  we  have  only  one 
isolated  case,  and  are  without  the  testimony  of  a  geologist 
who  was  present  to  behold  the  bone  when  still  engaginl  in  the 
matrix,  and  to  extract  it  with  his  own  hands,  it  is  allowable  to 
suspend  our  judgment  as  to  the  high  antiquity  of  the  foHsil. 

If,  however,  I  am  a^kcd  whether  I  eousidor  the  Natches 
k>am,  with  land-shelU  and  the  bones  of  mastodon  and  mega- 

I  lonyxy  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  alluvium  of  the  Somme 

containing  flint  implements  and  the  romains  of  the  mam- 
moth and  hyena,  I  must  declare  that  I  do  not.  Both  in 
Europe  and  America  the  land  and  fresh-water  shells  ai^i^om- 
panying  the  extinct  pachyderms  are  of  living  s|MH.Mes,  and  I 

)  could  detect  no  shell  in  the  NaU*hex  loam  so  foreign  to  the 

I  •  VoL  It.  ^  197. 
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basin  of  the  Mississippi  as  is  the  Oyrena  fluminalis  to  the 
rivers  of  modera  Europe.  If,  therefore,  the  relative  ages  of 
the  Picardy  and  Natchez  alluvium  were  to  be  decided  on 
oonchological  data  alone,  the  flavio-marine  beds  of  Abbeville 
might  rank  as  a  shade  older  than  the  loess  of  Natchez.  My 
reluctance  in  1846  to  regard  the  fossil  human  bone  as  of  post- 
pliocene  date  arose  in  part  from  the  reflection  that  the  ancient 
loess  of  Natchez  is  anterior  in  time  to  the  whole  modern 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.  The  table-land,  d  e,  fig.  26,  p^  200, 
was,  I  believe,  once  a  part  of  the  original  alluvial  plain  or 
delta  of  the  great  river  before  it  was  upraised.  It  has  now 
risen  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  its  pristine  level. 
After  the  upheaval,  or  during  it,  the  Mississippi  cut  through 
the  old  fluviatile  formation  of  which  its  bluffs  are  now 
formed,  just  as  the  Hhine  has  in  many  parts  of  its  valley  ex* 
cavated  a  passage  through  its  ancient  loess.  If  I  was  right 
in  calculating  that  the  present  delta  of  the  Mississippi  has 
required,  as  a  minimum  of  time,  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  years  for  its  growth,"*"  it  would  follow,  if  the  claims 
of  the  Natchez  man  to  have  coexisted  with  the  mastodon  are 
admitted,  that  North  America  was  peopled  more  than  a  thou- 
sand centuries  ago  by  the  human  race.  But,  even  were  that 
true,  we  could  not  presume,  reasoning  from  ascertained  geo- 
logical data,  that  the  Natchez  bone  was  anterior  in  date  to 
the  antique  flint  hatchets  of  St.  Acheul.  When  we  ascend 
the  Mississippi  from  Natchez  to  Yicksburg,  and  then  enter 
the  Ohio,  we  are  accompanied  everywhere  by  a  continuous 
fringe  of  terraces  of  sand  and  gravel  at  a  certain  height  above 
the  alluvial  plain,  first  of  the  great  river,  and  then  of  its 
tributary.  We  also  find  that  the  older  alluvium  contains  the 
remains  of  mastodon  everywhere,  and  in  some  places,  as  at 
Evansville,  those  of  the  megalonyx.  As  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  in  Europe,  those  old  post-pliocene  gravels  often  occur 

*  See  Prinoiplefl  of  Geology. 
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at  more  than  one  leyel,  and  the  ancient  monndt  of  the  Ohio, 
with  their  worka  of  art^  described  at  p.  89,  are  newer  than 
the  old  terraces  of  the  mastodon  period,  jost  as  the  Gallo* 
Boman  tombs  of  St.  Acheul  or  the  Celtic  weapons  of  the 
Abbeville  peat  are  more  modem  than  the  tools  of  the  mam* 
moth-bearing  allaviam. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  the  yertical 
movement  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  required  to  elevate 
the  I0C88  of  Natchez  to  its  present  height,  is  exceeded  by  the 
npheaval  which  the  marine  stratum  of  Cagliari,  containing 
pottery,  has  been  ascertained  by  Count  de  la  Marmora  to 
have  experienced,  p.  177.  Such  changes  of  level,  therefore, 
have  actually  occurred  in  Europe  in  the  human  epoch,  and 
may  therefore  have  Happened  in  America.  In  the  second 
place,  I  may  observe  that,  if,  since  the  Natchez  mastodon  was 
imbedded  in  clay,  the  delta  of  the  MiHsishippi  has  been 
formed,  so,  since  the  mammoth  and  rhinoceros  of  Abbeville 
and  Amiens  were  enveloped  in  fiuviatile  mud  and  gravel,  to- 
gether with  flint  tools,  a  great  thickness  of  peat  has  accumu* 
lated  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme ;  and  antecedently  to  the 
first  growth  of  peat  there  had  been  time  for  the  extinction 
of  a  great  many  mammalia,  requiring,  perhaps,  as  shown  at 
p.  144,  a  lapse  of  ages  many  times  greater  than  that  de- 
manded for  the  formation  of  thirty  feet  of  peat,  for  since  the 
eariiest  growth  of  the  latter  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
species  of  mammalia  in  Europe. 

Should  fhture  researches,  therefore,  confirm  the  opinion 
that  the  Natches  man  coexisted  with  the  mastodon,  it  would 
not  enhance  the  value  of  the  geological  evidence  in  favor  of 
man's  antiquity,  but  merely  render  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi available  as  a  chronometer,  by  which  the  laptie  of  post* 
pliocene  time  oould  be  measured  somewhat  less  vaguely  than 
by  any  means  of  measuring  which  have  as  yot  bt*en  dis* 
covered  or  rendered  available  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN  RBLATIVBLY  TO  THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD  AND 
TO  THE  EXISTING  FAUNA  AND  FLORA. 

CHROVOLOGIOAL  BKLATIOM  OW  THB  GLACIAL  PXRIOD,  AND  THE  XA&LIIBT 
KNOWN  SIGNS  OF  M AN'S  APPBARANCK  IN  BUBOPB — 8XBIE8  OF  TEBTIABT 
DEPOSITS  IN  NOBFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK  IMMEDIATELY  ANTECEDENT  TO  THB 
GLACIAL  PBBIOD— GBADUAL  BBFBIOEBATION  OF  CLIMATE  PBOVBD  BTTHB 
MABINE  SHELLS  OF  SUCCB88ITE  GROUPS — MABINE  NEWEB  PLIOCENB 
SHELLS  OF  NOBTHEBN  CHABACTBB,  NEAB  WOODBRIDGE — SECTION  OF  THE 
NOBFOLK  CLIFFS — NORWICH  CBAO — FOBBST  BED  AND  FLUYIO-MABINB 
STBATA — FOSSIL  PLANTS  AND  MAMMALIA  OF  THB  SAME — OVBBLTINO 
BOULDEB  CLAT  AND  CONTOBTED  DBIFT — NEWEB  FBESH-WATEB  FOBMATION 

OF  MUNDESLET  OOMPABED  TO  THAT  OF  HOXNE GBEAT  OSCILLATIONS   OF 

LEVEL  IMPLIED  BY  .TUB  SBBIE8  OF  STBATA  IN  THE  NOBFOLK  CLIFFS — 
BABLIE8T  KNOWN  DATB  OF  MAN  LONG  SUBSEQUENT  TO  THE  EXISTING 
FAUNA  AND  FLOBA. 

TJIEEQTJEKT  allusions  have  been  made  in  the  preceding 
■^  pages  to  a  period  called  the  glacial,  to  which  no  reference 
is  made  in  the  Chronological  Table  of  Formations  given  at 
p.  7.  It  comprises  a  long  series  of  ages,  chiefly  of  post- 
tertiary  date,  during  which  the  power  of  cold,  whether 
exerted  by  glaciers  on  the  land,  or  by  floating  ice  on  the 
sea,  was  greater  in  the  northern  hemisphere^  and  extended 
to  more  southern  latitudes,  than  now. 

It  often  happens  that  when  in  any  given  region  we  have 
pushed  back  our  geological  investigations  as  far  as  we  can,  in 
search  of  evidence  of  the  first  appearance  of  man  in  Europe, 
we  are  stopped  by  arriving  at  what  is  called  the  ^'  boulder 
clay"  or  "  northern  drift."  This  formation  is  usually  quite 
destitute  of  organic  remains,  so  that  the  thread  of  our  in- 
quiry into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  as  well  as  of 
man,  is  abruptly  cut  short    The  interruption,  however^  is  by 
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no  meaos  enooantered  at  tho  same  point  of  time  in  every 
diBtrict  In  the  case  of  the  Danish  peat,  for  example,  we 
get  no  farther  back  than  the  recent  period  of  oar  Chrono- 
logical Table  (p.  7),  and  then  meet  with  the  boulder  clay; 
and  it  is  the  same  in  the  yalloy  of  the  Clyde,  where  the 
marine  strata  contain  the  ancient  canoes  before  described 
(p.  4H),  and  whore  nothing  intervenes  between  that  recent 
formation  and  the  glacial  drift.  Bat  we  have  seen  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bedford  (p.  164)  the  memorials  of  man  can 
be  traced  mach  farther  back  into  tho  past,  namely,  into  the 
post-pliocene  epoch,  when  the  human  race  was  contemporary 
with  the  mammoth  and  many  other  species  of  mammalia  now 
extinct.  NeverthelcAS,  in  Bedfordshire,  as  in  Denmark,  the 
formation  next  antecedent  in  date  to  that  containing  the 
homan  implements  is  still  a  member  of  the  glacial  drift,  with 
its  erratic  blocks. 

If  the  reader  remembers  what  was  stated  in  the  Eighth 
Chapter  (p.  144,)  as  to  the  absence  or  extreme  scarcity  of 
homan  bones  and  works  of  art  in  all  strata,  whether  marina 
or  ft-esh-water,  even  in  those  formed  in  the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  land  inhabited  by  millions  of  human  beings,  he  will 
be  prepared  for  the  general  dearth  of  human  memorials  in 
glacial  formations,  whether  reckon t,  post-pliocene,  or  of  more 
ancient  date.  If  there  were  a  few  wanderers  over  lands 
covered  with  glaciers,  or  over  seas  infested  with  icebergs, 
and  if  a  few  of  them  left  their  bones  or  weapons  in  moraines 
or  in  marine  drift,  the  chances,  after  the  lapse  of  thousands 
of  years,  of  a  geologist  meeting  with  one  of  them  must  be 
Indnitettmally  small. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  encounter  a  gap  in  the  regular 
sequence  of  geological  monuments  bearing  on  the  past  history 
of  man,  wherever  we  have  proofo  of  glacial  action  having 
prevailed  with  intensity,  as  it  has  done  over  large  parts  of 
Europe  and  NoKh  America,  in  the  post-pliocene  period.    As 
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we  advance  into  more  southern  latitudes  approaching  the 
50th  parallel  of  latitude  in  Europe,  and  the  40th  in  North 
America,  this  disturbing  cause  ceases  to  oppose  a  bar  to  our 
inquiries ;  but  even  then,  in  consequence  of  the  fragmentary 
nature  of  all  geological  annuls,  our  progress  is  inevitably  slo^ 
in  constructing  any  thing  like  a  connected  chain  of  history, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  bringing  the  links  of  the  chain 
found  in  one  area  to  supply  the  information  which  is  wanting 
in  another. 

The  least  interrupted  series  of  consecutive  documents  to 
which  we  can  refer  in  the  British  Islands,  when  we  desire  to 
connect  the  tertiary  with  the  post-tertiary  periods,  are  found 
in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex ;  and  I  shall 
speak  of  them  in  this  chapter,  as  they  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  relations  of  the  human  and  glacial  periods,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  several  of  the  following  chapters.  The 
fossil  shells  of  the  deposits  in  question  clearly  point  to  a 
gradual  refrigeration  of  climate,  from  a  temperature  some- 
what warmer  than  that  now  prevailing  in  our  latitudes  to  one 
of  intense  cold;  and  the  successive  steps  which  have  marked 
the  coming  on  of  the  increasing  cold  are  matters  of  no  small 
geological  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Table  at  p.  7,  that  next  before  the 
post-tertiary  period  stands  the  pliocene,  divided  into  the 
older  and  newer.  The  shelly  and  sandy  beds  representing 
these  periods  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  termed  provincially 
Crag,  having  under  that  name  been  long  used  in  agriculture 
to  fertilize  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter,  or  to  render 
them  less  stiff  and  impervious.  In  Suffolk,  the  older  pliocene 
strata  called  Crag  are  divisible  into  the  Coralline  and  the  Bed 
Crags,  the  former  being  the  older  of  the  two.  In  Norfolk,  a 
more  modern  formation,  commonly  termed  the  "Norwich," 
or  sometimes  the  ''  mammaliferous''  Crag,  which  is  referable 
to  the  newer  pliocene  period,  occupies  large  areas. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Searlea  Wood,  F.G.S.,  for  an  admi- 
rable  monograph  on  the  fonil  sheila  of  these  British  pliocene 
formations.  He  has  not  himself  given  us  an  analysis  of  the 
resoits  of  his  treatise,  but  the  following  tables  have  been 
drawn  up  for  me  bj  Mr.  8.  P.  Woodward,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  *<  Manual  of  the  MoUusca,  Recent  and  Fossil" 
(London,  1853-6),  in  order  to  illustrate  some  of  the  general 
oooelusions  to  which  Mr.  Wood's  oareAil  examination  of  442 
apecies  of  moUusca  has  led. 


Ifwmher  0/  kruywn  SprrirM  of  Marine  T^ulacea  in  the  three  English  PG^ 
•mw  Dtpatiii,  calUd  the  y&rwieh^  the  Bed,  and  the  OfraUine 
Croff*. 

B  neb  k>po<lA  •••••••••  •••••••••  M...** C 

Coochirer* 106 

OMtorvpod*.. S3S 

ToUl....^ 441 


Diethbutiim  of  the  above  Marine  Tesiacfa, 


VOTwtoh  Cnf SI 

B«4  One *J* 

CwmUiM  Cnf .- 327 


Norwich  ABd  R«d  (Vm  (not  In  Cor.)  SI 
Norwich  uid  Cunllino  (not  in  Rod)  4 
IU4  Mtd  Cor«llio«  (nvl  in  Norwich  j  1 16 
Norwich,  Rod,  ud  Conlliao... 19« 


Proportion  of  Hecmt  to  Extifurt  Speeiee. 


Korwioh  Cnf ^ 69  11  64 

aod  Cng ISO M OS  »•..• ••...  &7 

OofiUlMCrH- 1^  .•«..*••«« -  IM  61 

Xetent  ^>eeie4  not  hving  note  in  British  Stas, 


Norwich  CrM ^^  - • 

RcdCnc 6 16 

CoraUiao  Cng.. 1  - 27 


•  ThoM  10  ■pc^'ici  muU  bo  od'lcd  to  the  B«mb»r«  .1*.  4,  and  116  rvipc^-ttrclj. 
Is  ofdor  l»  oUaia  Iho  faU  aaoaat  of  roaiaiM  epoctct  la  each  of  Ihuoo 
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Jo  the  above  list  I  have  not  incladed  the  shells  of  the 
glacial  beds  of  the  Clyde  and  of  several  other  British  deposits 
of  newer  origin  than  the  Korwich  Crag,  in  which  nearly  all 
— perhaps  all — the  species  are  recent.  The  land  and  fresh- 
water shells,  thirty-two  in  number,  have  also  been  purposely 
omitted,  as  well  as  three  species  of  London  Clay  shells^  sus- 
pected by  Mr.  Wood  himself  to  be  spurious. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  recent  marine  species 
included  in  these  tables  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  British 
seas;  but  even  these  differ  considerably  in  their  relative 
abundance^  some  of  the  commonest  of  the  Crag  shells  being 
now  extremely  scarce ;  as,  for  example,  Buccinum  Dalei,  and 
others,  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil  state,  being  now  very  com- 
mon, as  Murex  erinaceus  and  Cardium  echinatum. 

The  last  table  throws  light  on  a  marked  alteration  in  the 
climate  of  the  three  successive  periods.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  Coralline  Crag  there  are  twenty-seven  southern  shells, 
including  twenty-six  Mediterranean  and  one  West  Indian 
species  (jErato  Maugeria:).  Of  these  only  thirteen  occur  in 
the  Bed  Crag,  associated  with  three  new  southern  species, 
while  the  whole  of  them  disappear  from  the  Norwich  beds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Coralline  Crag  contains  only  two 
arctic  shells,  Admete  viridula  and  Limopsis  pygmcta ;  whereas 
the  Bed  Crag  contains,  as  stated  in  the  table,  eight  northern 
species,  ail  of  which  recur  in  the  Norwich  Crag,  with  the 
addition  of  four  others,  also  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions: 
so  that  there  is  good  evidence  of  a  continual  refrigeration  of 
climate  during  the  pliocene  period  in  Britain.  The  presence 
of  these  northern  shells  cannot  be  explained  away  by  sup- 
posing that  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  deep  parts  of  the 
sea;  for  some  of  them,  such  as  Tellina  calcarea  and  Astarte 
borealis,  occur  plentifully,  and  sometimes  with  the  valves 
united  by  their  ligament,  in  company  with  other  littoral  shells, 
such  as  Mya   arenaria   and  Littorina  rudis^  and  evidently 
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not  thrown  up  from  deep  water.  Yot  the  northern  character 
of  the  Norwich  Crag  ia  not  fully  shown  by  simply  saying  that 
it  contains  twelve  northern  species,  now  no  longer  found  in 
British  seas,  since  several  boreal  shells  which  still  linger  in 
the  Scottish  deeps  do  not  abound  there  as  they  did  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  Crag  period.  It  is  the  predominance  of 
certain  genera  and  species  which  satisfies  the  mind  of  a 
conchologist  as  to  the  arctic  character  of  the  Norwich  Crag. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  the  presence  of  such  genera  as  Pynda, 
Columbellaj  Terebra^  Cassidariay  Phoiadomya^  Lingula^  DU- 
cina,  and  others  which  gives  a  southern  ai^pect  to  the  Coralline 
Crag  sheila. 

The  cold,  which  had  gone  on  increasing  fVom  the  time  of 
the  Coralline  to  that  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  continued,  though 
not  perhaps  without  some  oscillations  of  temperature,  to 
become  more  and  more  severe  after  the  accumulation  of  the 
Norwich  Crag,  until  it  reached  its  maximum  in  what  has  been 
called  the  glacial  epoch.  The  marine  fauna  of  this  last 
period  contains,  both  in  Irebind  and  Si*ot!and,  recent  species 
of  mollusca  now  living  in  Greenland  and  other  seas  fur  north 
of  the  areas  where  we  find  their  remains  in  a  fossil  state. 

The  refrigeration  of  climate  from  the  time  of  the  older 
to  that  of  the  newer  pliocene  strata  is  not  now  announced 
for  the  first  time,  aa  it  was  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  Crag 
ahella  in  1846  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes.* 

The  most  southern  point  to  which  the  marine  beds  of  the 
Norwich  Crag  have  yet  been  traced  is  at  (^hillesford,  near 
Woodbridge,  in  Suffolk,  about  eighty  miles  northeast  of 
London,  where,  as  Meiisrs.  Prcstw^ich  and  Searles  Wood  have 
pointed  out,t  they  exhibit  det'ided  marks  of  having  been 
deposited  in  a  sea  of  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  now 
prevailing  in  the  same  latitude.    Out  of  twenty-three  sheila 

•  MsssaI  9i  O«olof  ie«J  Swr^j,  Loa-  t  Qaartcrlj  O«ulof ic«l  J«ar»al,  IMS, 
4mm,  IMS,  rw  »!.  voL  ▼.  p.  S44. 
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obtained  in  that  locality  from  argillaceous  strata  twenty  feet 
thick,  two  only,  namely,  Nucula  Cobholdice  and  TeUina 
obliqua^  are  extinct,  and  not  a  few  of  the  other  species,  such 
as  Leda  arctica,  Cardium  groenlandicum^  Lucina  borealis, 
Cyprina  islandica,  Panopcea  norvegica^  and  Mya  truncata, 
betray  a  northern,  and  some  of  them  an  arctic,  character. 

These  Chillesford  beds  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  more 
modern  than  any  of  the  purely  marine  strata  of  the  INTorwich 
Crag  exhibited  by  the  sections  of  the  Norfolk  cliffs  N.W.  of 
Cromer,  which  I  am  about  to  describe.  Yet  they  probably 
preceded  in  date  the  "  Forest  Bed''  and  fluvio-marine  deposits 
of  those  same  cliffs.  They  are,  therefore,  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  chronology  of  the  glacial  period, 
since  they  afford  evidence  of  an  assemblage  of  fossil  shells 
with  a  proportion  of  between  eight  and  nine  in  a  hundred  of 
extinct  species  occurring  so  far  south  as  lat.  63^  K.,  and  indi- 
cating so  cold  a  climate  as  to  imply  that  the  glacial  period 
commenced  before  the  close  of  the  newer  pliocene  era. 

The  annexed  section  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ordinary 
succession  of  the  newer  pliocene  and  post-pliocene  strata  which 
rest  upon  the  chalk  in  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  cliffs.  These 
cliffs  vary  in  height  from  fifty  to  above  three  hundi'ed  feet. 
At  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  section  at  Weyboume 
(beyond  the  limits  of  the  annexed  diagram),  and  from  thence 
to  Cromer,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  the  Norwich  Crag,  a 
marine  deposit,  reposes  immediately  upon  the  chalk.  A  vast 
majority  of  its  shells  are  of  living  species  now  inhabiting  the 
British  seas,  such  as  Cardium  edule,  Cyprina  ialandica,  and 
Scalaria  groenlandica,  and  some  few  extinct,  as  JFSisus  striatus, 
Tellina  obliqua,  and  Nucula  Cobholdice.  At  Cromer  jetty  this 
formation  thins  out,  as  expressed  in  the  diagram  at  a  )  and  to 
the  south  we  find  No.  3,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  '^  Forest 
Bed,''  reposing  immediately  upon  the  chalk,  and  occupying  as 
it  were  the  place  previously  held  by  the  marine  crag  No.  2. 
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This  buried  forest  has  been  traced  for  more  than  forty  miles, 
being  exposed  at  certain  seasons  and  states  of  the  beach 
between  high  and  low  water  mark.  It  extends  from  Cromer 
to  near  Kessingland,  and  consists  of  the  stamps  of  numerous 
trees  standing  erect,  with  their  roots  attached  to  them,  and 
penetrating  in  all  directions  into  the  loam  or  ancient  vege- 
table soil  on  which  they  grew.  They  mark  the  site  of  a 
forest  which  existed  there  for  a  long  time,  since,  besides  the 
erect  trunks  of  trees,  some  of  them  two  and  three  feet  in 
diameter,  there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter 
in  the  immediately  overlying  clays.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
I  first  examined  this  bed,  I  saw  many  trees,  with  their  roots 
in  the  old  soil,  laid  open  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  near  Happis- 
burgh ;  and  long  before  my  visit  other  observers,  and  among 
them  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor,  had  noticed  the  buried  forest. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  repeatedly  seen  at  many  points  by 
Mr.  Gunn,  and,  after  the  great  storms  of  the  autumn  of 
1861,  by  Mr.  King.  In  order  to  expose  the  stumps  to  view, 
a  vast  body  of  sand  and  shingle  must  be  cleared  away  by  the 
force  of  the  waves. 

As  the  sea  is  always  gaining  on  the  land,  new  sots  of  trees 
are  brought  to  light  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  breadth 
as  well  as  length  of  the  area  of  ancient  forest  land  seems  to 
have  been  considerable.  Next  above  No.  2  wo  find  a  series 
of  sands  and  clays  with  lignite  (No.  3'),  sometimes  ten  feet 
thick,  and  containing  alternations  of  fiuviatile  and  marine 
strata,  implying  that  the  old  forest  land,  which  may  at  first 
have  been  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
had  sunk  down  so  as  to  be  occasionally  overflowed  by  a  river, 
and  at  other  times  by  the  salt  waters  of  an  estuary.  There 
were  probably  several  oscillations  of  level  which  assisted  in 
bringing  about  these  changes,  during  which  trees  were  ofl^n 
uprooted  and  laid  prostrate,  giving  rise  to  layers  of  lignite. 
Occasionally  marshes  were  formed  and  peaty  matter  accumu- 
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lated,  after  which  salt  water  again  predominated,  m>  that 
species  of  MytiluSf  Mya^  Leda^  and  other  marine  genera, 
lived  in  the  same  area  where  the  Unio^  Cyclase  and  Paludina 
had  flourished  for  a  time.  That  the  marine  shells  lived  and 
died  on  the  spot,  and  were  not  thrown  op  by  the  waves  during 
a  storm,  is  proved,  as  Mr.  King  has  remarked,  by  the  fact 
that  at  West  Runton,  N.W.  of  Cromer,  the  Mya  truncata 
and  Li'da  myaiis  are  found  with  both  valves  united  and 
erect  in  the  loam,  all  with  their  posterior  or  siphun- 
cular  extremities  uppermost.  This  attitude  affords  as  good 
evidence  to  the  conchologist  that  those  mollusca  lived  and 
died  on  the  spot  as  the  upright  poHttion  of  the  trees  proves  to 
the  botanist  that  there  was  a  forest  over  the  chalk  east  of 
Cromer. 

Between  the  stumps  of  the  buried  forest,  and  in  the  lignite 
above  them,  are  many  well-preserved  cones  of  the  Scotch  and 
spruce  firs,  Pinus  syUrstrU,  and  Pinus  Abies,  The  specific 
names  of  these  fossils  were  determined  for  me  in  1S40,  by  a 
botanist  of  no  less  authority  than  the  late  Robert  Brown ;  and 
ProfcHsor  Heer  has  lately  examined  a  large  collection  from 
the  same  stratum,  and  recognized  among  the  cones  of  the 
spruce  some  which  had  only  the  central  part  or  axis  remain- 
ing«  the  rest  having  been  bitten  off,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  in  our  woods  the  squirrel  has  been  feeding 
on  the  seeds.  There  is  also  in  the  forest  IhhI  a  great  quan- 
tity of  renin  in  lumpn,  re^mhling  that  gathered  for  U8e, 
according  to  Professor  Ilcer,  in  Switzerland,  from  beneath 
spruce  firs. 

The  following  is  a  lint  of  nome  of  the  plants  which  were 
collected  by  the  Rev.  »S.  (t .  King,  in  l^Ol,  fwm  the  fon»st  bed, 
and  named  by  Professor  Ilocr : — 


MylttstrUy  Scotch  fir Munde»!ey. 

PinuM  AbieSf  spruce  fir ** 
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Taxiis  baccata,  yew Mundesley. 

Prunus  spinosa,  common  sloe " 

Menyanthes  trifoliatay  buckbean '* 

Nymphcea  alba,  white  water-lily " 

Nuphar  luteum,  yellow  water-lily " 

CeratophyUum  demorsunty  h orn wort " 

Potamogetonj  pondweed " 

Alnus,  alder Bacton. 

Quercus,  oak " 

The  insects,  so  far  as  they  are  known^  including  several 
species  of  Donaceay  are,  like  the  plants  and  fresh-water  shells, 
of  living  species.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
Scotch  fir  has  been  confined  in  historical  times  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  British  isles,  and  the  spruce  fir  is  nowhere  in- 
digenous in  Great  Britain.  The  other  plants  are  such  as 
might  now  be  found  in  Norfolk,  and  many  of  them  indicate 
fenny  or  marshy  ground. 

When  we  consider  the  familiar  aspect  of  the  flora,  the 
accompanying  mammalia  are  certainly  most  extraordinary. 
There  are  no  less  than  two  elephants,  a  rhinoceros  and  hippo- 
potamus, a  large  extinct  beaver,  and  several  large  estuarian 
and  marine  mammalia,  such  as  the  walrus,  the  narwhal,  and 
the  whale. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  species  of  which  the 
bones  have  been  collected  by  Messrs.  Gunn  and  King,  and 
named  by  Dr.  Falconer  and  other  geologists : — 

Mammalia  of  the  Forest  and  Lignite  Beds  below  the  Glacial 

Drift  of  the  Norfolk  Cliffs. 

Elephas  meridionalis. 
Mephas  primigenius  var. 
Elephas  antiquus. 
Rhinoceros  etruscus. 
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Hippopotamus  (major  T), 

Sus. 

Equus  (fossUU  f). 

Bos. 

OavMS  Capreoimsf  and  other  species  of  Gervus* 

Arvicola  amphibia. 

CcLstor  trogontherium. 

Castor  Europ<tus. 

Narwhali  walras,  and  large  whale,  or  BalcsnopUraf 

Mr  Gunn  informs  mc  that  two  large  whales  were  found  in 
the  flavio-raarino  beds  at  Bacton,  and  that  the  vertebne  of 
one  of  them,  shown  to  Profeiwor  Owen,  were  said  by  him  to 
imply  that  the  animal  was  sixty  feet  long.  A  narwhal's  task 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  King  near  Cromer,  and  the  remains  of 
a  walras.  Ko  less  than  three  species  of  elephant,  as  deter« 
mined  by  Dr.  Falconer,  have  been  obtained  fh>m  the  strata 
8  and  3',  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  King,  E,  meridionalis  is 
the  most  common,  the  mammoth  next  in  abundance,  and  the 
third,  E,  antiqwis,  comparatively  rare. 

The  fresh-water  shells  accompanying  the  fossil  quadrupeds, 
above  enumerated,  are  such  as  now  inhabit  rivers  and  |>onde 
in  England;  but  among  them,  as  at  Runtoa,  between  the 
*'  forest  be<l"  and  the  glacial  deposits,  a  remarkable  variety 
of  the  Cyclas  amnirn  occurs,  fig.  2^,  p.  21H,  identical  with 
that  which  accompanies  the  EUphas  antiqums  at  Ilford  and 
(trays*  in  the  valloy  of  the  Thamen. 

All  the  fVcsh-water  shells  of  the  beds  intervening  between 
the  forest  bed  No.  3,  and  the  glacial  formation  4,  ig.  27, 
are  of  recent  species.  As  to  the  small  number  of  marine 
shells  occurring  in  the  same  fluvio*marino  series.  I  have  seen 
none  which  belonged  to  extinct  species,  although  one  or  two 
have  been  cited  by  authors.  I  am  in  doubt,  therefore^ 
whether  to  class  the  forest  bed  and  overlying  strata  as  posU 
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pliocene^  or  to  consider  them  as  beds  of  passage  between  the 
newer  pliocene  and  post-pliocene  periods.    The  flavio-marine 

Fig.  28. 


C^ctiu  {Pindium)  amnica  Tsr.  ? 
Th«  two  middle  figures  are  of  the  natural  sise. 


series  nsaally  terminates  upwards  in  finely  laminated  sands 
and  clays  without  fossils,  on  which  reposes  the  boulder  clay. 

This  formation,  No.  4,  is  of  very  varying  thickness.  Its 
glacial  character  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  absence  of  strati- 
fication, and  the  great  size  and  angularity  of  some  of  the 
included  blocks  of  distant  origin,  but  also  by  the  polished 
and  scratched  surfaces  of  such  of  them  as  are  hard  enough  to 
retain  any  markings. 

Near  Cromer,  blocks  of  granite  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
diameter  have  been  met  with,  and  smaller  ones  of  syenite, 
porphyry,  and  trap,  besides  the  wreck  of  the  London  clay, 
chalk,  oolite,  and  lias,  mixed  with  more  ancient  fossiliferous 
rocks.  Erratics  of  Scandinavian  origin  occur  chiefly  in  the 
lower  portions  of  the  till.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1834 
that  they  had  really  come  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  after 
having  in  that  year  traced  the  course  of  a  continuous  stream 
of  such  blocks  from  those  countries  to  Denmark,  and  across 
the  Elbe,  through  Westphalia,  to  the  borders  of  Holland. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  then  reappear  on  our 
eastern  coast  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames, — ^regions 
not  half  so  remote  from  parts  of  Norway  as  are  many  Eussian 
erratics  from  the  sources  whence  they  came. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  Bev.  J.  Gunn  and  the 
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Uto  Mr  Trimmer,  the  glaeial  drift  in  the  cliffii  at  Lowestoff 
conftiHta  of  two  divisions,  the  lower  of  which  abonnda  in  the 
Scandinavian  blockfl,  suppoaed  to  have  come  from  the  north- 
east; while  the  upper,  probably  brought  by  a  current  fVom 
the  northwoht,  contains  chiefly  fragments  of  oolitic  rocks, 
more  rolled  than  those  of  the  lower  deposit.  The  united 
thickness  of  the  two  divisions,  without  reckoning  some  inter- 
poHcd  laminated  beds,  is  eighty  feet,  but  it  probably  exceeds 
one  hundred  feet  near  Uappisburgh.*  Although  these  sub- 
divisions of  the  drill  may  be  only  of  local  importance,  they 
help  to  show  the  changes  of  currents  and  other  conditions, 
and  the  great  lapne  of  time  which  the  accumulation  of  so 
varied  a  series  of  deposits  must  have  required. 

The  lowest  part  of  the  glacial  till,  resting  on  the  laminated 
clays  bef<ire  mentioned,  is  very  even  and  regular,  while  its 
upper  surface  is  remarkable  for  the  uneven ness  of  its  outline, 
owing  partly,  in  all  likelihood,  to  denudation,  but  still  more 
to  other  causi^  presently  to  be  discussed. 

The  overlying  strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  Xo.  5«  p.  213,  often 
display  a  most  singular  derangement  in  their  stratification, 
which  in  many  places  seems  to  have  a  very  intimate  relation 
to  the  irregularities  of  outline  in  the  subjacent  fi7/.  There 
are  some  cases,  however,  where  the  upi>er  strata  are  much 
bent,  while  the  lower  beds  of  the  same  series  have  continued 
horixontal.  Thus  the  annexed  section  (fig.  29)  represents  a 
cliiT  about  fifty  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  /i7/,  or 
nnntratified  clay,  containing  boulders,  having  an  even  hori* 
sontal  sarface,  on  which  re)>ose  conformably  beds  of  lami- 
nated  clay  and  sand  about  five  feet  thick,  which,  in  their 
turn,  are  succeeded  by  vertical,  bent,  and  contorted  layers 
of  sand  and  loam  tm'enly  feet  thick,  the  whole  biding  covered 
by  flint  gravel.    The  curves  of  the  variouKly  colored  beds  of 

•  QvMttrij  Otolof  Wal  JommaX,  toL  HL  ^  SL 
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loose  sand;  loam,  and  pebbles,  are  so  complicated  that  not 
only  may  we  sometimes  find  portions  of  them  which  maintain 

Fig.  29. 


Cli£f  50  feet  high  between  Bacton  Gap  and  Mnndeslej. 

their  verticality  to  a  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  but  they 
have  also  been  folded  npon  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that 
continuous  layers  might  ber  thrfce  pierced  in  one  perpen- 
dicular boring. 

At  some  points  there  is  an  apparent  folding  of  the  beds 
round  a  central  nucleus,  as  at  a,  Hg.  30,  where  the  strata  seem 


Fig.  81. 


Hg.  str. 


Folding  of  the  strata  between 
East  and  West  Ronton. 


Section  of  eoncentrio  beds  west  of  Cromer. 

1  Blue  clay.  3  Yellow  sand. 

2  White  sand.        4  Striped  loam  and  clay. 

5  Laminated  blue  clay. 


bent  round  a  small  mass  of  chalk,  or,  as  in  fig.  31,  where  the 
blue  clay,  No.  1,  is  in  the  centre;  and  where  the  other  strata, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  are  coiled  round  it;  the  entire  mass  being  twenty 
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feet  in  perpendicular  height  This  sppeArsnoe  of  eoneentrir 
arrmngement  aroand  a  nncleiu  is,  nevertheleM,  delusive,  being 
produced  by  the  intersection  of  beds  bent  into  a  convex 
shape ;  and  that  which  seems  the  nncleos  being,  in  fact,  the 
innermost  bed  of  the  series,  which  baa  become  partially  visible 
by  the  romoval  of  the  protaberant  portitms  of  the  outer 
layers. 

To  (he  north  of  Cromer  are  other  Ane  illustrations  of  con- 
torted drill  reposing  on  a  floor  of  chalk  horiaontally  stratified 
and  baring  a  level  surface.  These  phenomena,  in  tbemnelvce 
sufflcioiitly  difficult  of  explanation,  are  rendered  still  toon- 
anomaluuH  by  the  occasional  enclosure  in  the  drift  of  buf(c 
fnt^rtnL'iitH  of  chalk  many  yards  in  diameter.  One  striking 
instance  occurs  west  of  Shcrringham,  where  an  enormous 
pinnacle  of  chalk,  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  in  height, 
ia  flanked  on  both  sides  by  vertical  layers  of  loam,  clay,  and 
gravel  (flg.  32). 

Fi|.  SI. 


U«l>4*4  piasMl*  at  ohmlk  U  Old  Djlb*  polot,  ■«•(  af  Hharrlafkaa. 

4  Cbalk  with  nfalsr  Ujrn  of  chalk  fllnti. 

(  Lsjtr  mml\»d  "  Ih*  p«a.'  of  ghilk.  IIbU,  ud  Hiriu  ikdli  of  rwmit 
•p«lH,  MB*Bl^  \j  "id.  of  int. 

This  chalky  fmninent  is  only  one  of  many  d.'tailii'<i  maxM-a 
which  have  U-en  includi'd  in  the  drift  and  forced  along  with 
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it  into  their  present  position.  The  level  surface  of  the  chalk 
in  situ  (d)  may  be  traced  for  miles  along  the  ooast^  where  it 
has  escaped  the  violent  movements  to  which  the  incumbent 
drift  has  been  exposed.* 

We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  explain  how  any  force  can 
have  been  exerted  against  the  npper  masses,  so  as  to  produce 
movements  in  which  the  subjacent  strata  have  not  partici- 
pated. It  may  be  answered  that,  if  we  conceive  the  till  and 
its  boulders  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  present  place  by 
ice,  the  lateral  pressure  may  have  been  supplied  by  the  strand- 
ing of  ice-islands.  We  learn,  from  the  observations  of 
Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in  the  polar  regions,  that  such 
islands,  when  they  run  aground,  push  before  them  large 
mounds  of  shingle  and  sand.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
they  often  cause  great  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  pliant 
and  incoherent  strata  forming  the  upper  part  of  shoals  or 
submerged  banks,  the  inferior  portions  of  the  same  remaining 
unmoved.  Or  many  of  the  complicated  curvatures  of  these 
layers  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  may  have  been  due  to  another 
cause,  the  melting  on  the  spot  of  icebergs  and  coast-ice  in 
which  successive  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  ice,  snow,  and  mud, 
together  with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  cliffs,  may  have 
become  inters tratified.  Ice-islands  so  constituted  often  cap- 
size when  afloat,  and  gravel  once  horizontal  may  have  assumed, 
before  the  associated  ice  was  melted,  an  inclined  or  vertical 
position.  The  packing  of  ice  forced  up  on  a  coast  may  lead 
to  a  similar  derangement  in  a  frozen  conglomerate  of  sand  or 
shingle,  and,  as  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested,!  alternate  layers 
of  earthy  matter  may  have  sunk  down  slowly  during  the 
liquefaction  of  the  intercalated  ice  so  as  to  assume  the  most 
fantastic  and  anomalous  positions,  while  the  strata  below, 

*  For  a  full  aooonnt  of  the  drift  of         f    Quarterly     Journal,     Qeologioal 
East  Norfolk,  see  a  paper  by  the  author,      Society,  rol.  tlL  pp.  22,  30. 
PhiL  Magazine,  Ko.  104,  May,  1840. 
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and  those  afterwards  thrown  down  above,  may  be  perfectly 
horiaontal  (see  above). 

In  most  cases  where  the  principal  contortions  of  the  layers 
of  gravel  and  sand  have  a  decided  corrcHpondenoe  with  deep 
indentations  in  the  underlying  tiU,  the  hypothesis  of  the 
melting  of  large  lumps  and  mufwes  of  ice  once  mixed  up  with 
the  till  affords  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. The  quantity  of  ice  now  seen  in  the  cliffs  near 
Behring's  Straits,  in  which  the  remains  of  fossil  elephants 
are  common,  and  the  huge  fragments  of  solid  ice  which 
Meyendorf  discovered  in  Siberia,  after  piercing  through  a 
considerable  thickness  of  incumbent  noil,  free  from  ice,  is  in 
iavor  of  such  an  hypothcftis,  the  partial  failure  of  Kupport 
necesMarily  giving  rise  to  foldingM  in  the  overlying  and  previ- 
ouMy  horisontal  layers,  as  in  the  case  of  creeps  in  coal-mines.^ 

In  the  diagram  of  the  clitTs  at  p.  213,  the  bent  and  con- 
torted beds  No.  5,  last  alluded  to,  are  represented  as  covered 
by  undisturbed  beds  of  gravel  and  sand,  No.  6.  These  are 
usually  destitute  of  organic  remains;  but  at  some  points  ma- 
rine shells  of  recent  species  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
them.  They  afford  evidence  at  many  points  of  re|H>ated 
denudation  and  redeposition,  and  may  be  the  monuments  of 
a  long  series  of  ages. 

Mundcsley  Po  ft -glacial  Fn'^h-water  Formation, 

In  the  range  of  diifs  above  described  at  Mundesley,  about 
two  miles  southeast  of  (^romer,  a  fine  example  is  seen  of  a 
fresh-water  formation,  newer  than  all  those  already  men- 
tioned, a  deposit  which  has  filled  up  a  depresnion  hollowed 
out  of  all  the  older  beds  8,  4,  and  5,  of  the  scH*tion«  p.  213. 

When  I  examined  this  line  of  coast  in  1^C(9,  the  Si«ction 
alluded  to  was  not  so  clearly  laid  oi>en  to  view  as  it  baa 

•  Sm  MmiuI  of  0«oloK7,  bj  Um  Mikor,  f*$U 
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been  of  l^te  years,  and  finding  at  that  period  not  a  few  of 
the  fossils  in  the  lignite  beds,  Xo.  3',  above  the  forest  bed, 
identical  in  species  with  those  from  the  post-glacial  deposits, 
B  0, 1  supposed  the  whole  to  have  been  of  contemporaneons 


Height  of  oliff  whan  laweit.  Si  feet  ibova  high  wBter. 
Oldtr  Stria. 
1   FandunenUl  chalk,  below  the  beuh-line. 

3  Foreat  bed,  «ith  elephuil,  rhinooerna,  atag,  Aa.,  and  with  tiM  nrati 

and  atumpa,  alao  balow  the  boaoh-Une. 
1'  Finely  lamiDatsd  aanda  and  cla;a,  wilh  tbin   lajsi  of  lignite,  and 
abelli  of  Cjt\u.  and  Valiata,  and  with  Ujtilni  in  lome  bsdi. 

4  QIaoifd  boulder  tllL 
9  Caii(ort«d  drift. 

5  Qrarel  overljlng  oontorted  drifL 

N.B.— No.  1  of  the  leolion,  Sg.  !T,  at  p.  21S,  li  wuting  here. 

yewtr  Frali-wattr  Btd: 

A   Coarse  river  gravel,  in  la;era  inolined  againat  the  till  and  lamiDatad 

B  Blaok  poatj  deposit,  with  thelli  of  Anodrm,  Valrnta,  Cjolat,  6ao- 
cin«i,  Llmoea,  Palndina,  Ad.,  seeds  of  Ceratoph;11um  demermm, 
Nnpbar  lulea,  aoalea  and  bonsi  of  pike,  pemh,  aalmon,  Ao.,  eljtn 
of  bonaola,  Copria,  Horpalaa,  and  other  beallai. 

0  Yellow  landa. 

»  Drin  gravel. 

origin,  and  so  described  thorn  in  my  paper  on  the  Koriblk 
cliffs.* 

Mr.  Gunn  was  the  first  to  perceive  this  mistake,  which  he 
explained  to  me  on  the  spot  when  I  revisited  Mundesloy  in 
the  antumn  of  1859,  in    company  with    Br.  Hooker  and 

■  Pbilofophloal  Magaiine,  vol.  zvi.  Maj,  1B40,  p.  SIS. 
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Hr.  King.  The  last-named  geologist  has  had  the  kindness 
to  draw  up  for  me  the  annexed  diagram  of  the  various  bods 
which  he  has  recently  studied  in  detail.' 

The  formations  3,  4,  and  ft,  already  described,  p.  213,  were 
evidently  once  continuous,  for  tbey  may  be  followed  for 
miles  N.W.  and  S.E.  without  a  break,  and  always  in  the 
same  order.  A  valley  or  river^channel  was  cut  through  them, 
probably  during  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  coontiy,  and 
tbe  hollow  became  afterwards  the  receptacle  of  tbe  compara- 
tively modem  frvuh-wator  beds,  a,  B,  C,  and  0.  They  may 
well  rcprcHont  a  silted-up  rivcr^channel,  which  remaiued  fur 
a  time  in  tbe  state  of  a  lake  or  mere,  and  in  which  the  black 
peaty  moHS.  b,  accumulated  by  a  very  slow  growth  over  tlie 
gravel  of  the  river-bed  a.  In  b,  wo  find  remains  of  some  of 
the  same  plants  which  were  enumerated  as  common  in  the 
•Dcient  lignite  in  3',  such  as  the  yellow  water-lily  and  pond* 
wort,  together  with  some  fresh-water  sbella  which  occur  in 
the  same  flovio-manne  series  8'. 

ri(.  M. 


FahJima  aiwy.'.afa  UlnbBBd.     (/>.  ■{•■M  StrlaUud.) 
Bfdr^im  ■arj.HM.f 

Th*  Middk  SfBt*  li  bT  thi  aXanl  liu. 

The  only  shell  which  I  found  not  referable  to  a  British  spe- 
cies is  tbe  minute  paludina,  fig.  34,  ain-ady  alluded  to,  p.  liVI. 

•  Hr.  PrMtwkeb  hu  (iin  ■  »m«t        u  in   PkladiBBl.  bbiI  Ibinr.m  la  bs 

M  lb*    Briluh    AHoelBlioo,    Oiford,  af  Kl».<ik     Bat  lbi>  •!>«'■»  ii  aJaiTi 

IMS.     Kas  Uaulo|iM-a  lUfuls*.  tdI.  bh.tL>i*J     Bilb     rtxli  OBUr    ibalK 

It.  IMl.  wbiJ.  lb*  R»>ui>  f»a<i"<»  «'<■■  BBd 

t  ntt  iball  I*  Hid  la  bara  b  iBb-  bnebUb  mum. 


) 

I 

* 

I 
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When  I  showed  the  scales  and  teeth  of  the  pike,  perch, 
roach,  and  salmon,  which  I  obtained  fVom  this  formation,  to 
Mr.  Agassiz,  he  thought  they  varied  so  much  from  their 
nearest  living  representatives  that  they  might  rank  as  dis- 
tinct species ;  but  Mr.  Yarrell  doubted  the  propriety  of  so 
distinguishing  them.  The  insects,  like  the  shells  and  plants, 
are  identical,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  with  living  Bntish 
species.  Ko  progress  has  yet  been  made  at  Mundesley  in 
discovering  the  contemporary  mammalia. 

By  referring  to  the  description  and  section  of  the  fresh- 
water deposit  at  p.  168,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the 
striking  analogy  of  the  Mundesley  and  Hoxne  deposits,  the 
latter  so  productive  of  flint  implements  of  the  Amiens  type. 
Both  of  them,  like  the  Bedford  gravel  with  flint  tools  and  the 
bones  of  extinct  mammalia  (noticed  at  p.  164),  are  post-glacial. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  a  long  series  of  events,  accompanied 
by  changes  in  physical  geography,  intervened  between  the 
"  forest  bed,"  No.  3,  fig.  27,  p.  213,  when  the  Elephas  meridi" 
onalis  flourished,  and  the  period  of  the  Mundesley  fluviatile 
beds  A,  B,  c ;  just  as  in  France  I  have  shown,  p.  199,  that  the 
same  JS.  meridionalis  belonged  to  a  system  of  drainage  differ- 
ent from  and  anterior  to  that  with  which  the  flint  imple- 
ments of  the  old  alluvium  of  the  Somme  and  the  Seine  were 
connected. 

Before  the  growth  of  the  ancient  forest,  Ko.  3,  fig.  33,  the 
Mastodon  arvernensis,  a  large  proboscidian,  characteristic  of 
the  Norwich  crag,  appears  to  have  died  out,  or  to  have  become 
scarce,  as  no  remains  of  it  have  yet  been  found  in  the  Norfolk 
cliffs.  There  was,  no  doubt,  time  for  other  modifications  in 
the  mammalian  fauna  between  the  era  of  the  marine  beds, 
No.  2,  p.  213  (the  shells  of  which  imply  permanent  sub- 
mergence beneath  the  sea),  and  the  accumulation  of  the  up- 
permost of  the  fluvio-marine  and  lignite  beds,  No.  3',  which 
overlie  both  Nos.  3,  and  2,  or  the  buried  forest  and  the  crag. 
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In  the  interval  we  muni  suppose  repeated  oscillations  of 
level,  during  which  land  covered  with  trees,  an  estuary  with 
its  iVesh-water  shells,  and  the  sea  with  its  Mya  truncata  and 
other  molluaca  still  retaining  their  erect  position,  gained  by 
tarns  the  ascendency.  These  changes  were  accompanied  by 
some  denudation,  followed  by  a  grand  submergence  of  several 
hundred  feet,  probably  brought  about  slowly,  and  when  float- 
ing ice  aided  in  transporting  erratic  blocks  from  great  dis- 
tances. The  glacial  till,  No.  4,  then  originated,  and  the  gravel 
and  sands,  No.  5,  were  afterwards  superimposed  on  the  boulder 
day,  first  in  horuontal  beds,  which  became  subsequently  con- 
torted. These  were  covered  in  their  turn  by  other  layers 
of  gravel  and  sand,  No.  6,  pp.  213  and  224,  the  downward 
movement  still  continuing. 

The  entire  thickness  of  the  beds  above  the  chalk  at  some 
fioints  near  the  coast,  and  the  height  at  which  they  now  are 
raised,  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  sniisidence  of  the  country 
alter  the  growth  of  the  forest  bed  exceeded  four  hundred  feet. 
The  re-elevation  must  have  amounted  to  nearly  as  many  feet, 
as  the  site  of  the  ancient  forest,  originally  subaerial,  has  lHM*n 
brought  up  again  to  within  a  few  feet  of  high-water  mark. 
Lastly,  after  all  these  events,  and  probably  during  the  final 
process  of  emergence*  the  valley  was  seiM>|)ed  out  in  which 
the  newer  fresh- water  strata  of  Mundesley,  fig.  33,  p.  224, 
were  gradually  deposited. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  succesnion  of  geographical 
chang(*s,  the  flora  and  invertebrate  fauna  of  Europe  ap|H»or 
to  have  undergone  no  im|M>rtant  revolution  in  their  s|KH'ifie 
characters.  The  plants  of  the  foretit  bed  belonged  already  to 
what  has  been  called  the  Germanic  flora.  The  molln«H*a,  the 
insects,  and  even  some  of  the  mammalia,  such  as  the  Kun»|H>an 
beaver  and  roebuck,  were  the  same  as  theme  now  ct)exiHtiug 
with  man.  Yet  the  oldest  memorials  of  our  s]HM*ii*s  at  preitent 
diiicovcrod  in  (ireat  Britain  arc  post-glacial,  or  |H>steriur  in  date 
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to  the  boulder  clay,  No.  4,  pp.  213  and  224  The  position 
of  the  Hoxne  flint  implements  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Handesley  beds,  from  a  to  d,  p.  224,  and  the  moat  likely 
stratum  in  which  to  find  hereafter  flint  tools  is  no  doubt  the 
gravel  a  of  that  section  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  an 
old  river-bed.  Ko  flint  tools  have  yet  been  observed  there; 
but  had  the  old  alluvium  of  Amiens  or  Abbeville  occurred 
in  the  Norfolk  cliffs  instead  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and 
had  we  depended  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  instead  of  the  labor 
of  many  hundred  workmen  continued  for  twenty  years,  for 
exposing  the  flint  implements  to  view,  we  might  have  re- 
mained ignorant  to  this  day  of  the  fossil  relics  brought  to 
light  b}'^  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  those  who  harve  followed 
up  his  researches. 

Neither  need  we  despair  of  one  day  meeting  with  the  signs 
of  man's  existence  in  the  forest  bed  No.  3,  or  in  the  overlying 
strata  3',  on  the  ground  of  any  uncongeniality  in  the  climate 
or  incongruity  in  the  state  of  the  animate  .creation  with  the 
well-being  of  our  species.  For  the  present  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait  and  consider  that  we  have  made  no  investigations 
which  entitle  us  to  wonder  that  the  bones  or  stone  weapons 
of  the  era  of  the  Elephas  meridionalis  have  failed  to  come  to 
light.  If  any  such  lie  hid  in  those  strata,  and  should  here- 
after be  revealed  to  us,  they  would  carry  back  the  antiquity 
of  man  to  a  distance  of  time  probably  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  which  separates  our  era  from  that  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  tool-bearing  gravels  yet  discovered  in  Picardy, 
or  elsewhere.  But  even  then  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
the  ago  of  man,  though  preglacial,  would  be  so  modem  in 
the  great  geological  calendar,  as  given  at  p.  7,  that  he  would 
scarcely  date  so  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the  post- 
pliocene  period. 
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CHAPTER  xm. 

CHROHOLOQICAL  RBLATI0K8  OF  THE  GLACIAL  PBRIOD  AND  THB 
BARLIEST  8IQS0  OF  MAN*S  APPKARANCB  IN   BCROPB. 

CBEOVOLOaiCAL  EBLATI09I8  Of  THB  CLOSE  Or  THB  OLACIAL  rBBlOD 
AVD  TBB  BABLIBtT  OBOLOOICAt  IIOXS  OF  THB  ArrBABABCB  Of  MAB 
— BrrBCTB  or  OLACIBBI  AXD  ICBBBBOS  1B  POLltHXXO  AID  SCOBJSO 
BOCK»^PCABDIBATIA  0!ICB  IXCBL'tTBD  WITH  ICB  LIKB  OBBBULASD— 
OCTWABO  MOTBHBBT  OF  COXTIBBIITAL  ICB  IB  OBBBBLABD— MILD 
CLIHATB  or  OBBBBLABD  IX  THB  MIOCBBB  rSBlOO— BEBATICB  Or 
EBCBBT  PBBJOD  IB  iWBDBX— GLACIAL  tTATB  Or  tWBDBB  IB  THB  POIT- 
rLIOCBBB  rBBIOD — •COTLAXO  rOBMBBLT  IXCBCSTBD  WITH  ICB— ITS 
■CBtBgrBBT  SCBHBBOBXCB  AXD  BB-BLBVATIOX — LATBST  CHAXOBB 
rBODCCBD  BT  OLACIBBS  XX  SCOTLAXD — BBMAIX8  OP  THB  MAMMOm 
ABD  HBIBDBBB  IB  SCOTCH  BOCLDBB  CLAT — PABALLBL  BO  ADS  OF  OLBB 
BOT  rOBHBD  IB  OLACIBB  LAEBS—COMPABATIVBLT  MODBBB  DATB  OP 
TBBSB   8HBLTB8. 

rpHE  chronological  relations  of  the  haman  and  glacial  pe> 
-^  riodd  were  frcqaontlj  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
the  sections  obtained  near  Bedford  (p.  164),  and  at  Uoxne, 
in  Saffolk  (p.  16S),  and  a  general  view  of  the  Norfolk  cliffB, 
have  taoght  us  that  the  earliest  signs  of  man's  appearance  in 
the  British  Isles,  hitherto  detoetod,  are  of  post-glacial  date, 
in  the  sense  of  being  posterior  to  the  grand  submergence  of 
England  beneath  the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea.  But  long 
after  that  period,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  England  north  of 
the  Thames  and  Brintol  Channel  hiy  submerged  for  ages,  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  loaded  with  rou<l  and  stones  melted  out  of 
floating  ice,  was  upheaved,  and  glaciers  filled  for  a  second 
time  the  valleys  of  many  mountainous  regions.  We  may  now 
therefore  inquire  whether  the  peopling  of  Europe  by  the 
haman  race  and  by  the  mammoth  and  other  mammalia 
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now  extinct  was  brought  about  during  this  concluding  phase 
of  the  ghicial  epoch. 

Although  it  may  bo  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion  on  this  head,  I 
know  of  no  inquiry  better  fitted  to  clear  up  our  views  respect- 
ing the  geological  state  of  the  northern  hemisphere  at  the 
time  when  the  fabricators  of  the  flint  implements  of  the 
Amiens  type  flourished.  I  shall  therefore  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  chronological  relations  of  that  ancient  people 
with  the  final  retreat  of  the  glaciers  from  the  mountains  of 
Scandinavia,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Switzerland. 


Superficial  Markings  and  Deposits  left  by  Glaciers  and 

Icebergs. 

In  order  fully  to  discuss  this  question,  I  must  begin  by  re- 
ferring to  some  of  the  newest  theoretical  opinions  entertained 
on  the  glacial  question.  When  treating  of  this  subject  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Geology,"  ch.  xv.,  and  in  the  ^'Manual  (or  Ele- 
ments) of  Geology,"  ch.  xi.,  I  have  stated  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  ice  in  a  glacier  is  in  constant  motion,  and  that  the 
blocks  of  stone  detached  from  boundary  precipices,  and  the 
mud  and  sand  swept  down  by  avalanches  of  snow,  or  by  rain 
firom  the  surrounding  heights,  are  lodged  upon  the  surface 
and  slowly  borne  along  in  lengthened  mounds,  called  in 
Switzerland  moraines.  These  accumulations  of  rocky  frag- 
ments and  detrital  matter  are  left  at  the  termination  of  the 
glacier,  where  it  melts  in  a  confused  heap  called  the  ^'  terminal 
moraine,"  which  is  unstratified,  because  all  the  blocks,  largo 
and  small,  as  well  as  the  sand  and  the  finest  mud,  are  carried 
to  equal  distances  and  quietly  deposited  in  a  confused  mass 
without  being  subjected  to  the  sorting  power  of  running 
water,  which  would  convey  the  finer  materials  farther  than 
the  coarser  ones,  and  would  produce,  as  the  strength  of  the 
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coirent  varied  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  place,  a  strati- 
fied  arrangemoDt. 

In  those  regions  where  glaciers  reach  the  sea,  and  where 
large  masses  of  ice  break  off  and  float  awaj,  moraines,  such 
as  I  have  just  ailadcd  to,  maj  be  transported  to  indefinite 
distances,  and  may  be  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
wherever  the  ice  happens  to  melt.  If  the  liquefaction  takes 
place  when  the  berg  has  run  aground  and  is  stationary,  and 
if  there  be  no  current,  the  heap  of  angular  and  rounded  stones, 
mixed  with  sand  and  mud,  may  fall  to  the  bottom  in  an  an* 
stratified  form,  called  "  till*'  in  Scotland,  and  which  has  been 
shown  in  the  last  chapter  to  abound  in  the  Norfolk  cliffs; 
but  should  the  action  of  a  current  intervene  at  certain  points 
or  at  certain  seasons,  then  the  materials  will  bo  sorted  as  they 
fkll,  and  arranged  in  layers  according  to  their  relative  weight 
and  size.  Hence  there  will  be  paK^ages  from  tiii  to  stratified 
Hay,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  intercalations  of  one  in  the  other. 
Many  of  the  blocks  of  stone  with  which  the  surfaces  of  glaciers 
are  loaded,  falling  occasionally  through  fissures  in  the  ice,  get 
fixed  and  frozen  into  the  bottom  of  the  moving  masA,  and  are 
pushed  along  under  it.  In  this  position,  being  suhjeotod  to 
great  pressure,  they  scoop  out  long  rectilinear  furrows  or 
grooves  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  subjacent  solid  rock. 
Smaller  scratches  and  stnn  are  made  on  the  polished  surface 
by  crystals  or  projecting  edges  of  the  hardcnt  minerals,  just 
as  a  diamond  cuts  glass. 

In  all  countries  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder 
formation  reposes,  if  it  consists  of  granite,  gnei»s,  marble,  or 
other  hard  stone  capable  of  permanently  retaining  any  super- 
ficial markings  which  may  have  been  imprinted  upon  it,  is 
smoothed  or  polished,  and  exhibits  parallel  stris»  and  furrows 
having  a  determinate  direction.  This  prevailing  direction, 
both  la  Europe  and  NoKh  America,  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  coarse  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  same  dia> 

IS 
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trict,  and  is  very  commonly  from  north  to  south,  or,  if  it  be 
twenty  or  thirty  or  more  degrees  to  the  east  or  west  of  north, 
still  always  corresponds  to  the  direction  in  which  the  large 
angular  and  rounded  stones  have  travelled.  Those  stones 
themselves  also  are  often  furrowed  and  scratched  on  more 
than  one  side,  like  those  already  spoken  of  as  o6curring  in 
the  glacial  drift  of  Bedford  (p.  165),  and  in  that  of  Norfolk 
(pp.  213  and  218). 

When  we  contemplate  the  area  which  is  now  exposed  t^ 
the  abrading  action  of  ice,  or  which  is  the  receptacle  of  mo- 
raine matter  thrown  down  from  melting  glaciers  or  bergs,  we 
at  once  perceive  that  the  submarine  area  is  the  more  exten- 
sive of  the  two.  The  number  of  large  icebergs  which  float 
annually  to  great  distances  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemisphere  is  extremely  great,  and  the  quantity  of  stone 
and  mud  which  they  carry  about  with  them  enormous.  Some 
floating  islands  of  ice  have  been  met  with  from  two  to  five 
miles  in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  height  above  water,  the  submerged  por- 
tion, according  to  the  weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea-wat^r, 
being  from  six  to  eight  times  more  considerable  than  the  part 
which  is  visible.  Such  masses,  when  they  run  aground  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  must  -exert  a  prodigious  mechanical 
power,  and  may  polish  and  groove  the  subjacent  rocks  ader 
the  manner  of  glaciers  on  the  land.  Hence  there  will  often 
be  no  small  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  effects  of 
the  submarine  and  supramarine  agency  of  ice. 

Scandinavia  once  covered  with  Ice,  and  a  Centre  of  Dispersion 

of  Erratics. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  along  the  borders  of  the  Baltic, 
where  the  boulder  formation  is  continuous  for  hundreds  of 
miles  east  and  west,  it  has  been  long  known  that  the  erratic 
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blocks,  often  of  very  large  sisc,  are  of  northern  origin.  Some 
of  them  have  come  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  others  fh>m 
Finland,  and  their  present  distribution  implies  that  they  were 
carried  southwards,  for  a  part  at  least  of  their  way,  by  floating 
ice,  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  area  over  which  they  are 
scattered  was  under  water..  But  it  appears  fVom  the  obser- 
vations of  Boetlingk,  in  1840,  and  those  of  more  recent  in- 
quirers, that,  while  many  blocks  have  travelled  to  the  south, 
others  have  been  carried  northwards,  or  to  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Hea,  and  others  northeastward,  or  to  those  of  the  White 
Sea.  In  fact,  they  have  wandered  towards  all  points  of  the 
compass,  from  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  as  a  centre,  and 
the  rectilinear  furrows  imprinted  by  them  on  the  polished 
surfaces  of  the  mountains  where  the  rocks  arc  hard  enough 
to  retain  such  markings  radiate  in  all  directions,  or  point  out- 
wards from  the  highest  land,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
the  course  of  the  erratics  above  mentioned. 

Before  the  glacial  theory  was  adopted,  the  Swedish  and 

« 

Norwegian  geologists  speculated  on  a  great  flood,  or  the 
sudden  rush  of  an  enormous  body  of  water  charged  with  mud 
and  stones,  descending  from  the  central  heights  or  watershed 
into  the  adjoining  lower  lands.  The  erratic  blocks  were  sup> 
posed  in  their  downward  passage  to  have  smoothed  and 
striated  the  rock  surfaces  over  which  they  were  forced  along. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
to  controvert  this  hypothenis,  as  it  is  now  admitted  that  even 
if  the  rnt«h  of  a  diluvial  current,  invented  for  the  occasion 
and  wholly  without  analog*  in  the  known  course  of  nature, 
be  granted,  it  would  be  inadequate  to  explain  the  uniformity, 
parallelism,  persistency,  and  rectilinearity  of  Che  so-called 
glacial  furrows.  It  is,  moreover,  ascertained  that  heavy 
masses  of  rock,  not  fixed  in  ice.  and  moving  as  freely  as  they 
do  when  simply  swept  along  by  a  muddy  current,  do  not  give 
rise  to  such  scratches  and  fbrrows. 
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M.  Kjerulf^  of  Christiania,  in  a  paper  lately  communicated 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  Berlin,"'  has  objectedi  and  perhaps 
with  reason,  to  what  he  considers  the  nndae  extent  to  which 
I  have,  in  some  of  my  writings,  supposed  the  moantains  of 
Northern  Europe  to  have  been  submerged  during  the  glacial 
period.  He  remarks  that  the  signs  of  glacial  action  on  the 
Scandinavian  mountains  ascend  as  high  as  6000  feet,  whereas 
fossil  marine  shells  of  the  same  period  never  reach  elevations 
exceeding  600  feet.  The  land  he  says  may  have  been  much 
higher  than  it  now  is,  but  it  has  evidently  not  been  much 
lower  since  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period,  or  marine 
shells  would  be  traceable  to  more  elevated  points.  In  regard 
to  the  absence  of  marine  shells,  I  shall  point  out  in  the  se- 
quel how  small  is  the  dependence  we  can  place  on  this  kind 
of  negative  evidence,  if  we  desire  to  test  by  it  the  extent  to 
which  the  land  has  been  submerged.  I  cannot  therefore  con- 
sent to  limit  the  probable  depression  and  re-elevation  of 
Scandinavia  to  600  feet.  But  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
glaciation  of  that  country  has  been  supramarine,  I  am  willing 
to  concede.  In  support  of  this  view,  M.  Kjerulf  observes  that 
the  direction  of  the  furrows  and  strisB,  produced  by  glacial 
abrasion,  neither  conforms  to  a  general  movement  of  floating 
ice  from  the  Polar  regions,  nor  to  the  shape  of  the  existing 
valleys,  as  it  would  do  if  it  had  been  caused  by  independent 
glaciers  generated  in  the  higher  valleys  after  the  land  had 
acquired  its  actual  shape.  Their  general  arrangement  and 
apparent  irregularities  are,  he  contends,  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hypothesis  of  there  having  been  at  one  time 
a  universal  covering  of  ice  over  the  whole  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  like  that  now  existing  in  Greenland^  which,  being 
annually  recruited  by  fresh  falls  of  snow,  was  continually 
pressing  outwards  and  downwards  to  the  coast  and  lower 
regions,  after  crossing  many  of  the  lower  ridges,  and  having 

*  Zeitiohrift  der  Geologiiohen  Geselbohafti  Berlin,  1860. 
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no  relatioD  to  the  minor  depreaeions,  which  were  all  choked 
up  with  ice  and  reduced  to  one  aoiform  lerel. 

Continental  Ice  of  Oreenland. 

In  support  of  this  view,  he  appeals  to  the  admirable  de- 
scription of  the  continental  ice  of  Greenland,  lately  published 
by  Dr.  H.  Rink,  of  Copenhagen,*  who  resided  three  or  four 
years  in  the  Danish  settlements,  in  Bai!ln*s  Bay,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland,  between  latitudes  (^9^  and  73^  X.  <<In  that 
country,  the  land,''  says  Dr.  Rink,  **  may  be  divided  into  two 
regions,  the  Mnland'  and  the  'outskirta/  The  'inland,' 
which  is  800  miles  fVom  west  to  east,  and  of  much  greater 
length  'from  north  to  south,  is  a  vast  unknown  continent, 
buried  under  one  continuous  and  colossal  mass  of  permanent 
ice,  which  is  always  moving  seaward,  but  a  small  proportion 
only  of  it  in  an  easterly  direction,  since  nearly  the  whole  de- 
scondh  towards  Baffin's  Bay."  On  reaching  the  heads  of  the 
fionls  which  intersect  the  coast,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ice, 
2000  feet  thick,  is  seen,  bej'ond  which  the  ice  of  the  interior 
rises  by  a  succession  of  steps,  twenty-five  of  which  were 
counted  by  Rink  (but  of  which  there  are  known  to  be  stiU 
more),  all  of  them  leading  up  to  as  many  icy  platforms,  the 
ri<lge8  and  valleys  being  levelled  up  to  one  uniform  plane, 
and  concealed  by  these  tabular  massi's  of  ice. 

Although  all  the  ice  is  moving  seaward,  the  greatest  quan* 
tity  is  dis<.*harged  at  the  heads  of  certain  large  friths,  naually 
about  four  miles  wide,  which,  if  the  climate  were  milder, 
would  be  the  outlet  of  as  many  great  rivers.  Through  these 
the  ice  is  now  protruded  in  huge  blocks,  several  miles  wide, 
and  from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  height  or  thickness.  When 
these  masses  reach  the  friths,  they  do  not  melt  or  break  ap 
into  fragments,  but  continue  their  course  in  a  solid  form 
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under  the  salt  water,  grating  along  the  rocky  bottom,  which 
they  must  polish  and  score  at  depths  of  hundreds  and  even  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet.  At  length,  when  there  is  water 
enough  to  float  them,  huge  portions,  having  broken  off,  fill 
Baffin's  Bay  with  icebergs  of  a  size  exceeding  any  which  could 
be  proda<^ed  by  ordinary  land  glaciers.  Stones,  sand,  and 
mad  are  sometimes  included  in  these  bergs  which  float  down 
BafSn's  Bay.  At  some  points,  where  the  ice  of  the  interior  of 
Greenland  reaches  the  coast,  Dr.  Eink  saw  mighty  springs 
of  clayey  water  issuing  from  under  the  edge  of  the  ice  even 
in  winter,  showing  the  grinding  action  of  the  glacial  mass 
mixed  with  sand,  (m  the  subjacent  surface  of  the  rocks. 

The  '*  outskirts/'  where  the  Danish  colonies  are  stationed, 
consist  of  numerous  islands,  of  which  Disco  Island  is  the 
largest,  in  lat.  70^  K.,  and  of  many  peninsulas,  with  fiords 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  long,  running  into  the  land, 
and  through  which  the  ice  above  alluded  to  passes  on  its 
way  to  the  bay.  This  area  is  80,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  contains  in  it  some  mountains  4000  feet  to  5000  feet 
high.  The  perpetual  snow  usually  begins  at  the  height  of 
2000  feet,  below  which  level  the  land  is  for  the  most  part 
free  from  snx)w  between  June  and  August,  and  suppcM^ts  a 
vegetation  of  several  hundred  species  of  flowering  plants, 
which  ripen  their  seeds  before  the  winter.  There  are  even 
some  places  where  phenogamous  plants  have  been  found  at  an 
elevation  of  4500  feet;  a  fact  which,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  so  large  and  lofty  a  region  of  conti- 
nental ice  in  the  same  latitude,  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  geologist,  who  should  also  bear  in  mind,  that  while  the 
Danes  are  settled  to  the  west  in  the  ^'outskirts,''  there  exists, 
due  east  of  the  most  southern  portion  of  this  ice-covered  con- 
tinent, at  the  distance  of  about  1200  miles,  the  home  of  the 
Laplanders  with  their  reindeer,  bears,  wolves,  seals,  walruses, 
and  cetacea.    If,  therefore,  there  are  geological  grounds  for 
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•ii0pe<*ting  thftt  SeandiDaETia  or  Scotland  or  Walo»  wore  ever 
in  the  Mime  glacial  condition  as  Greenland  now  t»,  wo  mmt 
not  imagine  that  the  contemporancons  fkuna  and  flora  were 
OTcry  where  poor  and  stunted,  or  that  they  may  not,  esp^ 
ciailj  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  miles  in  a  southward 
direction,  have  been  very  laxariant 

Another  series  of  observations  made  by  Captain  Graah, 
daring  a  survey  of  Greenland  between  1828  and  1829,  and 
by  Dr.  Pingel  in  1830-32,  adds  not  a  little  to  the  geologicarl 
intere^it  of  the  *'  outskirts/'  in  their  bearing  on  glacial  phenOi> 
nena  of  ancient  date.  Those  Danish  investigators,  with  one 
of  whom,  Dr.  Pingel,  I  conversed  at  Copenhagen  in  1834, 
ascertained  that  the  whole  coast  from  lat.  60^  toal>out70^  north 
has  been  subsiding  for  the  last  four  centuries,  so  that  M>roe 
ancient  piles  driven  into  the  beach  to  support  the  boats  of  the 
settlers  have  been  gradually  submerged,  and  wooden  build- 
ings have  had  to  be  repeatedly  shifted  farther  inland.* 

In  Norway  and  Sweden,  instead  of  such  a  subitidi ug  move- 
ment, the  land  is  slowly  rising;  but  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  formerly,  when  it  was  covered  like  Greenland  with  conti- 
iieotal  ice,  it  sank  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  in  a  century,  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  explain  why  marine  de|x>sits  are  found 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  why  these  generally  overlie 
polinhed  and  striated  surfaces  of  ro<*k. 

We  know  that  Greenland  was  not  always  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  for  when  we  examine  the  tertiary  strata  of 
Disco  Inland  (of  the  upper  miocenc  )>eriod)  we  discover  there 
a  multitude  of  foM\\  plantu,  which  demonstrate  that,  like 
many  other  parts  of  the  arctic  regions,  it  formerly  enjoyed  a 
mild  and  genial  climate.  Among  the  fossils  brought  ftom 
that  isbnd,  lat.  70®  N.,  Professor  Ileer  has  recognised 
Sequoia  Lang$dorfii^  a  coniferous  species  which  flourished 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Ettro|)e  in  the  mioeene  period. 
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and  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  living  Sequoia  sempervirens 
of  California.  The  same  plant  has  heen  found  fossil  hy  Sir 
John  Eichardson  within  the  arctic  circle^  far  to  the  west  on 
the  Mackenzie  Eiver,  near  the  entrance  of  Bear  Eiver,  also  by 
some  Danish  naturalists  in  Iceland  to  the  east.  The  Ice- 
landic surturbrand,  or  lignite,  of  this  age  has  also  yielded  a 
rich  harvest  of  plants,  more  than  thirty-one  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Steenstrup  and  Heer,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  no  less  than  fifteen  specifically  identical  with  miocene 
plants  of  Europe.  Thirteen  of  the  number  are  arborescent; 
and  amongst  others  is  a  tulip-tree  {Liriodendron),  with  its  fruit 
and  characteristic  leaves,  a  plane  (^Platanus),  a  walnut,  and  a 
vine,  affording  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  climate  in  the 
parallel  of  the  arctic  circle  which  precludes  the  supposition 
of  glaciers  then  existing  in  the  neighborhood,  still  less  any 
general  crust  of  continental  ice,  like  that  of  Greenland.* 

As  the  older  pliocene  flora  of  the  tertiary  strata  of  Italy^ 
like  the  shells  of  the  coralline  crag,  before  adverted  to, 
p.  210^  indicate  a  temperature  milder  than  that  now  prevail- 
ing in  Europe,  though  not  so  warm  as  that  of  the  upper 
miocene  period,  it  is  probable  that  the  accumulation  of  snow 
and  glaciers  on  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Greenland  did 
not  begin  till  after  the  commencement  of  the  pliocene  period| 
and  may  not  have  reached  its  maximum  until  the  close  of 
that,  period. 

iN^orway  and  Sweden  appear  to  have  passed  through  all  the 
successive  phases  of  glaciation  which  Greenland  has  experi- 
enced, and  others  which  that  country  will  one  day  undergo,  if 
the  climate  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  should  ever  be  restored 
to  it.  Th6re  must  have  been  first  a  period  of  separate  glaciers 
in  Scandinavia,  then  a  Greenlandic  state  of  continental  ice,  and* 
thirdly,  when  that  diminished,  a  second  period  of  enormous 
separate  glaciers  filling  many  a  valley  now  wooded  with  fir  and 

*  Ueer,  Roehdrohea  but  la  V^g6Ution  da  Pays  tertiaire,  Ao.,  1801,  p.  178. 
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birch.  Laatly,  under  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
TariouB  changes  in  the  height  and  extent  of  land  in  the  arctic 
circle,  a  melting  of  nearly  all  the  permanent  ice  between 
latitudes  60^  and  70^  north,  corresponding  to  the  parallels  of 
the  continental  ice  of  Greenland,  has  occurred,  so  that  we 
have  now  to  go  fkrther  north  than  lat  70^  before  we  en- 
counter any  glacier  coming  down  to  the  se»-coast.  Among 
other  signs  of  the  last  retreat  of  the  extinct  glaciers,  Kjerulf 
and  other  authors  describe  large  transverse  moraines  left  in 
many  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  glens. 
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in  Sweden. 

We  may  now  consider  whether  any,  and  what  part,  of 
these  changes  in  Scandinavia  may  have  been  witnessed  by 
man.  In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Upsala, 
I  observed,  in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in 
the  midnt  of  which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed 
originally  at  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  slow  growth  of 
the  mussel,  cockle,  and  other  marine  shells  of  living  8pecioB 
intermixed  with  some  proper  to  fresh  water.  The  marine 
shells  are  all  of  dwarfish  sise,  like  thoMo  now  inhabiting  the 
brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  marl,  in  which  myriads 
of  them  are  imbedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  (rulf  of  B<>thnia.  Upon  the  top 
of  this  ridge  (one  of  thofie  called  osars  in  Sweden)  repose 
several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  most  part 
unrounded,  (Vom  nine  to  sixteen  foot  in  diameter,  and  which 
must  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  the 
time  when  the  neighboring  gulf  was  already  characterised 
by  its  peculiar  (auna.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  proof  that 
the  transport  of  erratics  continued  to  take  place,  not  merely 
when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing  testacea,  but 
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when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed  that  remark- 
able feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates  the 
Baltic  from  the  !North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  have  only  one-fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the 
ocean. 

I  cannot  doubt  that  these  large  erratics  of  XJpsala  were 
brought  into  their  present  position  during  the  recent  period, 
not  only  because  of  their  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level  in  a  country  where  the  land  is  now  rising  every  century, 
but  because  I  observed  signs  of  a  great  oscillation  of  level 
which  had  taken  place  at  Sodertelje,  south  of  Stockholm 
(about  forty-five  miles  distant  from  TJpsala),  after  the  country 
had  been  inhabited  by  man.  I  described,  in  the  '^  Philosophical 
Transactions*' for  1835,  the  section  there  laid  open  in  digging 
a  level  in  1819,  which  showed  that  a  subsidence  followed  by  a 
re-elevation  of  land,  each  movement  amounting  to  more  than 
sixty  feet,  had  occurred  since  the  time  when  a  rude  hut  had 
been  built  on  the  ancient  shore.  The  wooden  frame  of  the 
hut, with  a  ring  of  hearthstones  on  the  floor,  and  much  charcoal, 
were  found,  and  over  them  marine  strata,  more  than  sixty 
feet  thick,  containing  the  dwarf  variety  of  Mytilus  edulis,  and 
other  brackish-water  shells  of  the  Bothnian  Gulf  Some  vessels 
put  together  with  wooden  pegs,  of  anterior  date  to  the  use  of 
metals,  were  also  imbedded  in  parts  of  the  same  marine  form- 
ation, which  has  since  been  raised,  so  that  the  upper  beds 
are  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  hut  being  thus 
restored  to  about  its  original  position  relatively  to  the  sea. 

We  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Danish  <^  shell-mounds," 
or  "refuse-heaps,"  of  the  recent  period  (p.  13),  that  even  at 
the  comparatively  late  period  of  their  origin  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  had  been  rendered  more  salt  than  they  are  now. 
The  TJpsala  erratics  may  belong  to  nearly  the  same  era  as  those 
"  refuse-heaps."  But  were  we  to  go  back  to  a  long  antecedent 
epoch,  or  to  that  of  the  Belgian  and  British  caves  with  their 
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extinct  animab,  and  tbo  signs  ihey  afford  of  a  stato  of  phy- 
sical geography  departing  widely  fVom  the  prcsenty  or  to 
the  era  of  the  implement-bearing  alluvium  of  St  Acheul^  wu 
might  expect  to  find  Scandinavia  overwhelmed  with  glaciers 
and  the  country  uninhabitable  by  man.  At  a  much  remoter 
period  the  same  country  was  in  the  state  in  which  Greenland 
now  is,  overspread  with  one  uninterrupted  coating  of  conti- 
nental ice,  which  has  left  its  peculiar  markings  on  the  highest 
mountains.  This  i)eriod,  probably  anterior  to  the  earliest 
traces  yet  brought  to  light  of  the  human  race,  may  have 
coincided  with  the  submergence  of  England,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  boulder-clay  of  NoHblk,  Suffolk,  and  Bed- 
fordnbirc,  before  mentioned.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  syenite  and  some  other  rocks  of  the  Norfolk  till  (p.  21S) 
seem  to  have  come  from  Scandinavia,  and  there  is  no  era 
when  icebergs  are  so  likely  to  have  floated  them  so  far  south 
as  when  the  whole  of  Sweden  and  Norway  were  enveloped 
in  a  massive  crust  of  ice;  a  state  of  things  the  existence  of 
which  is  deduced  from  the  direction  of  the  glacial  Airrows, 
and  their  iVequent  unconformity  to  the  shape  of  the  minor 
valleys. 

Glacial  Period  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Robert  ChamberS|  after  viHiting  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  comparing  the  signs  of  glacial  action  observed  there 
with  similar  appearances  in  the  Grampians,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  llighlands  both  of  Scandinavia  and  Scotland 
had  once  been  **  moulded  in  ice,''  and  that  the  outward  and 
downward  movement  and  pressure  of  the  frosen  maMn  had 
not  only  smoothed,  polished,  and  s<.*ratchod  the  rocks,  but 
had,  in  the  course  of  ages,  deepened  and  widened  the  vallo\(«, 
and  produced  much  of  that  denudation  which  has  commonly 
been  ascribed  excluMvely  to  aqueous  action.     The  glaciatiun 
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of  the  Scotch  mountains  was  traced  by  him  to  the  height  of 
at  least  three  thousand  feet.* 

Professor  Agassiz,  afler  his  tour  in  Scotland  in  1840,  an- 
nounced the  opinion  that  erratic  blocks  had  been  dispersed 
from  the  Scottish  mountains  as  from  an  independent  centre, 
and  that  the  capping  of  ice  had  been  of  extraordinary 
thickness.  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  of  Ellon,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
has  recently  brought  forward  an  additional  body  of  facts  in 
support  of  this  theory.  Accoi*ding  to  him,  the  Grampians 
were  at  the  period  of  extreme  cold  enveloped  "  in  one  great 
winding-sheet  of  snow  and  ice,"  which  reached  everywhere 
to  the  coast-line,  the  land  being  then  more  elevated  than  it 
is  now.  He  describes  the  glacial  furrows  sculptured  on  the 
solid  rocks  as  pointing  in  Aberdeenshire  to  the  southeast, 
those  of  the  valley  of  the  Forth  at  Edinburgh,  from  west  to 
east,  and  higher  up  the  same  valley  at  Stirling,  from  north- 
west to  southeast,  as  they  should  do  if  the  ice  had  followed 
the  lines  of  what  is  now  the  principal  dminage.  The  obser- 
vations of  Sir  James  Hall,  Mr.  Maclaren,  Mr.  Chambers,  and 
Dr.  Fleming,  are  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  glacial  markings,  while  in  Sutherland  and 
Ross-shire  he  shows  that  the  glacial  furrows  along  the  north 
coast  point  northwards,  and  in  Argyleshire  westwards,  always 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  principal  glens  and 
tlords. 

Another  argument  is  also  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  the 
ioe  having  exerted  its  mechanical  force  in  a  direction  from 
the  higher  and  more  inland  country  to  the  lower  region  and 
iiOH*ooaHt.  Isolated  hills  and  minor  prominences  of  rock  are 
ollon  polished  and  striated  on  the  land  side,  while  they  remain 
i*ough  and  jagged  on  the  side  fronting  the  sea.  This  may  be 
neon  both  on  the  east  and  west  coast.    Mention  is  also  made 

•  Anobnt  8oa  Margins,  Edinburgh,  New  Philosophical  Joumal,  Aprils 
Uhtk,    iilaolal  rhonomena,  Edinburgh        1853,  and  January,  1856. 
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of  blocks  of  granito  which  hare  travelled  from  soath  to  north 
in  Aberdeenshire,  of  which  there  would  have  been  no  ex* 
amples  bad  the  erratics  been  all  brought  by  floating  ice  from 
the  arctic  regions  when  Scotland  was  submerged.  It  is  also 
Qiged  against  the  doctrine  of  attributing  the  general  glacia- 
iion  to  submergence,  that  the  glacial  grooves,  instead  of  ra- 
diating as  thej  do  from  a  centre,  would,  if  they  had  been  due 
to  ice  coming  from  the  north,  have  been  parallel  to  the 
coast-line,  to  which  they  are  now  often  almost  at  right 
angles.  The  argument,  moreover,  which  formerly  had  most 
weight  in  favor  of  floating  ice,  namely,  that  it  explained  why 
so  many  of  the  stones  did  not  conform  to  the  contour  and 
direction  of  the  minor  hills  and  valleys,  is  now  brought 
forward,  and  with  no  small  effect,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  continental  ice  on  the  Greenlandic  scale,  which,  afler 
levelling  up  the  IcHser  inequalities,  would  occasionally  flow  in 
mighty  ice-currents,  in  directions  often  at  a  high  angle  to 
the  smaller  ridges  and  glens. 

The  application  to  Scandinavia  and  Scothind  of  this  theory 
makes  it  necessary  to  reconsider  the  validity  of  the  proofs 
formerly  relied  on  as  establishing  the  submergence  of  a  great 
part  of  Scotland  beneath  the  sea,  at  some  period  subsequent 
to  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  periml.  In  all  cases 
where  marine  shells  overlie  till,  or  resit  on  polished  and 
striated  surfaces  of  rock,  the  evidence  of  the  land  having  been 
under  water,  and  having  been  since  upheaved,  remains  nn* 
shaken;  but  this  proof  alone  rarely  extends  to  heights  ex- 
ceeding flve  hundred  feet.  In  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  we  have 
already  seen  that  recent  strata  occur  twenty-five  feet  alcove 
the  sea-level,  with  existing  species  of  marine  testacea,  and  with 
buried  canoes,  and  other  works  of  art.  At  the  higher  level 
of  forty  feet  occurs  the  well-known  raised  beach  of  the  western 
coast,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Jamie*u)n,  contains,  near 
Fort  William  and  on  Loch  Fj'ne  and  eluewherc,  an  assem- 
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hlngo  of  sholls  implying  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  the 
tvrenty-fivo  foot  terrace,  or  that  of  the  present  sea;  just  as,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  th-e  higher-level  gravels  are  sup- 
}K>sod  to  belong  to  a  colder  period  than  the  lower  ones,  and 
Htill  more  decidedly  than  that  of  the  present  era  (see  p.  142). 
At  still  greater  elevations,  older  beds  containing  a  still  mor^ 
aiTtie  group  of  shells  have  been  observed  at  Airdrie,  fourteen 
miles  southeast  of  Glasgow,  524  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Koa.     They  were  imbedded  in  stratified  clays,  with  the  un- 
stratified  boulder  till  both  above  and  below  them,  and  in  the 
overlying  unstratified  drift  were  some  boulders  of  granite 
which  must  have  come  iVom  distances  of  sixty  miles  at  the 
loHBt.*    The  presence  of  Tellina  calcarea,  and  several  other 
northern  shells,  implies  a  climate  colder  than  that  of  the  present 
Scottish  seas.    In  the  north  of  Scotland,  marine  shells  have 
beon  found  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  in  Caithness  and  in 
Abordoenshiro  at  heights  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
on  tlio  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  as  at  Gamrie  in  Banff,  at 
an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  fifly  feet;  and  the  stratified 
Hands  and  beds  of  pebbles  which  belong  to  the  same  formation 
ascend  still  higher, — to  heights  of  five  hundred  feet  at  leastf 
At  much  greater  heights,  stratified  masses  of  drift  occur  in 
which   hitherto  no  organic  remains,  whether  of  marine  or 
tWsh-water  animals,  have  «v«r  been  found.    It  is  still  an  un- 
decided question  whether  the  origin  of  all  such  deposits  in 
the  (irampians  can  be  explained  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Hoa«    One  of  the  most  eonspicuous  examples  has  been 
deMcrihed  by  Mr.  Jamieson  as  resting  on  the  flank  of  a  hill 
chIKhI  Meal  Uaine,  in  Perthshire,  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
vM'  th^^  Tummel,  just  below  Killiecrankie.    It  consists  of  per- 

«  SitkUk  vX   Jvkrtl«ahUI,    Quarter! j  ocedingi  of  th«    Gkolog^oal    Sodaty, 

v*xo:\^*<^    ^y«kni«li   vul,   vl.  p.   887,  rol.   ii.  p.  645;   and   T.  F.  Jamieson, 

i.K  xK  Geological     Quarterly    Journal,    toL 

V  >»v   iNi4>^«*  ^    I*mtwloh,   Pro-  xvi. 
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fecilj  hortsontal  strstaj  tho  lowest  portion  of  them  300  feet 
above  the  river  and  600  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this 
elevation  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  1200  feet  the  same  series 
of  iitrata  is  traceable,  continaouBly,  op  the  slope  of  the  moan- 
tain,  and  some  patches  are  seen  hero  and  there  even  as  high  as 
1650  feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  made  op  in  great  part  of 
finely  laminated  silt,  alternating  with  coarser  materials,  through 
which  stones  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length  are  scattered. 
TheM  large  boulders,  and  some  smaller  ones,  are  polished  on 
one  or  more  sides,  and  marked  with  glacial  strin.  The  sub- 
jacent rocks,  also,  of  gneiss,  mica  slato,  and  quartx,  are  every- 
where grooved  and  polished  as  if  by  the  passage  of  a 
glacier.* 

At  one  spot  a  vertical  thickness  of  130  feet  of  this  series 
of  strata  is  exposed  to  view  by  a  mountain  torrent,  and  in  all 
more  than  2000  layers  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  were  counted, 
the  whole  evidently  accumulated  under  water.  Some  beds 
consist  of  an  impalpable  mud-like  putty,  apparently  derived 
fVom  the  grinding  down  of  felspar,  and  resembling  the  mod 
produced  by  the  grinding  action  of  modern  glaciers. 

Mr.  Jamieson,  when  he  first  gave  an  account  of  this  drifts 
inferred,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  murine  shells,  that  it 
implied  the  submergence  of  Scotland  beneath  the  ocean  after 
the  commencement  of  the  glacial  pericnl,  or  after  the  era  of 
continental  ice  indicated  by  the  subjacent  floor  of  polished 
and  grooved  n>ck.  This  ronol union  would  require  a  submer- 
gence of  the  land  as  far  up  as  1550  feet  above  the  present 
sea*level,  after  which  a  great  re-upheaval  must  have  occurred. 
Bat  the  same  author,  having  lately  revisite<l  the  valley  of  the 
Tammel,  sag;rt*sts  another  jmsMible,  and  I  think  prolmble, 
explanation  of  the  same  phenomena.  The  stratified  drift  in 
question  is  situated  in  a  deep  depresHion  Wtween  two  but- 
tresses of  rock,  and  if  an  enormous  glacier  be  sup|M><iiHl  to 

*  Jiwkw,  OeoIofi««l  QsArUrljr  Jwtrm^i,  vol  ivU  r>  ^^^ 
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have  once  filled  the  valley  of  the  Tummel  to  the  height  of  the 
Btratified  drift,  it  may  have  dammed  up  the  mouth  of  a 
mountain  torrent  by  a  transverse  barrier,  giving  rise  to  a 
deep  pond,  in  which  beds  of  clay  and  sand  brought  down  by 
the  waters  of  the  torrent  were  deposited.  Charpentier  in  his 
work  on  the  Swiss  glaciers  has  described  many  such  recep- 
tacles of  stratified  matter  now  in  progress  and  due  to  such 
blockages,  and  he  has  pointed  out  the  remnants  of  ancient 
and  similar  formations  left  by  extinct  glaciers  of  an  earlier 
epoch.  He  specially  notices  that  angular  stones  of  various 
dimensions,  often  polished  and  striated,  which  rest  on  the 
glacier,  and  are  let  fall  when  the  torrent  undermines  the  side 
of  the  moving  ice,  descend  into  the  small  lake  and  become 
ioterstratified  with  the  gravel  and  fine  sediment  brought  down 
by  the  torrent  into  the  same.* 

The  evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  upon  the 
land  after  the  commencement  of  the  glacial  period  was  for- 
merly inferred  from  the  height  to  which  erratic  blocks  derived 
from  distant  regions  could  be  traced,  besides  the  want  of  con- 
formity in  the  glacial  furrows  to  the  present  contours  of  many 
of  the  valleys.  Some  of  these  phenomena  may  now,  as  we 
have  seen,  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  there  was  once 
a  crust  of  ice  resembling  that  now  covering  Greenland. 

The  Grampians  in  Forfarshire  and  in  Perthshire  are  from 
3000  to  4000  feet  high.  To  the  southward  lies  the  broad 
and  deep  valley  of  Strathmore,  and  to  the  south  of  this 
again  rise  the  Sidlaw  Hills  to  the  height  of  1500  feet  and 
upwards.  On  the  highest  summits  of  this  chain,  formed  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  and  at  various  elevations,  I  have 
observed  huge  angular  fragments  of  mica-schist,  some  three 
and  others  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been  conveyed 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
Grampian  rocks  from  which  they  could  have  been  detached. 

*  GhurpeDtier,  Emm  sot  lea  Glaciers,  p.  63, 1841. 
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Others  have  been  left  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  the  large 
intervening  vale  of  Strathmore.* 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  transportation  of  sach  blocks 
may  have  been  due  not  to  floating  ice,  but  to  a  period  when 
Strathmore  was  filled  up  with  land-ice,  a  current  of  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Perthshire  Highlands  to  the  summit  of  the 
Sidlaw  Hills,  and  the  total  abseuce  of  marine  or  fresh-water 
shells  fVom  all  deposits,  stratified  or  unstratified,  which  have 
any  connection  with  these  erratics  in  Forfarshire  and  Perth* 
shire  may  be  thought  to  favor  such  a  theory. 

But  the  same  mode  of  transport  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
for  those  fhigments  of  mica-schist,  one  of  them  weighing  fVom 
eight  to  ten  tons,  which  were  observed  much  fkrther  south 
by  Mr.  Maclaren  on  the  Pcntland  Hills,  near  Edinburgh,  at 
the  height  of  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  the  nearest  mountain 
composed  of  this  formation  being  fit\y  miles  distant.t  On 
the  same  hills,  also,  at  all  elevations,  stratified  gravels  occur 
which,  although  devoid  of  shells,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
refer  to  any  but  a  numne  origin.f 

Although  I  am  willing,  therefore,  to  concede  that  the 
glaciation  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  at  elevations  exceeding 
2000  feet,  may  be  explained  by  land-ice,  it  sooms  difiicult 
not  to  embrace  the  conclusion  that  a  subsidence  took  place 
not  merely  of  500  or  GOO  feet,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
marine  shells,  but  to  a  much  greater  amount,  as  shown  by  the 
present  position  of  erratics  and  some  patches  of  stratified 
drift.  The  absence  of  marine  shells  at  greater  heights  than 
525  feet  above  the  sea  will  be  treated  of  in  a  future  chapter. 
It  may  in  part,  |>erhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  glaciers, 
which  swept  out  marine  strata  fVom  all  the  higher  valleys, 
after  the  re-emergence  of  the  land. 

•  ProtuJtogt  of  U«  G«olofM«t  So-         f  MaoUrta,  OtuUfy  of   FiT**    a«^ 
•bt/,  ToL  UL  ^  SU.  p.  230. 
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Latest  Changes  produced  by  Glaciers  in  Scotland, 

We  may  next  consider  the  state  of  Scotland  after  its 
emergence  from  the  glacial  sea,  when  we  cannot  fail  to 
be  approaching  the  time  when  man  coexisted  with  the 
mammoth  and  other  mammalia  now  extinct.  Ip  a  paper 
which  I  published  in  1840,  on  the  ancient  glaciers  of  Forfar- 
shire, I  endeavored  to  show  that  some  of  these  existed  after 
the  mountains  and  glens  had  acqaired  precisely  their  present 
shape,*  and  had  left  moraines  even  in  the  minor  valleys,  jast 
where  they  would  now  leave  them  were  the  snow  and  ice 
again  to  gain  ground.  I  described  also  one  remarkable 
transverse  mound,  evidently  the  terminal  moraine  of  a 
retreating  glacier,  which  crosses  the  valley  of  the  South  Esk, 
a  few  miles  above  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
Grampians,  and  about  six  miles  below  the  town  of  Clova.  It 
is  situated  at  a  place  called  Glenairn  (perhaps  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  where  the  valley  is  half  a  mile 
broad  and  is  bounded  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains.  The 
valley  immediately  above  this  transverse  barrier  expands 
into  a  wide  alluvial  plain,  which  has  evidently  once  been  a 
lake.  The  barrier  itself,  nearly  200  feet  high,  consists  in  its 
lower  part  of  till  with  boulders,  80  feet  thick,  precisely  re- 
sembling the  moraine  of  a  Swiss  glacier,  above  which  there 
is  a  mass  of  stratified  sand  100  feet  thick,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  consisting  of  the  materials  of  the  moraine  re- 
arranged in  a  stratified  form,  possibly  by  the  waters  of  a 
glacier  lake.  The  structure  of  the  entire  barrier  has  been 
laid  open  by  the  Esk,  which  has  cut  through  it  a  deep  passage 
about  300  yards  wide. 

I  have  also  given  an  account  of  another  striking  feature  in 
the  physical  geography  of  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire,  which  I 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Geologioal  Societj,  voL  iii.  p.  337. 
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conf»i4lor  to  belong  to  tho  same  poriod;  namely,  a  continnoiis 
sone  of  Uonlder  clay,  forming  ridges  and  mounds  from  fifty 
to  wventy  feet  high  (the  upper  part  of  the  mounds  nsually 
Ptratitiod),  enclosing  numerous  lakes,  some  of  them  several 
milo»  long;  and  many  ponds  and  swamps  filled  with  shell-marl 
and  i>eat.  This  band  of  till,  with  Grampian  boulders  and 
asMciatiKl  river-gravel,  may  be  traced  continuously  for  a  dis> 
tance  of  thirty*four  milcB,  with  a  width  of  three  and  a  half 
mile%  from  near  Dunkcid,  by  (^oupar,  to  the  south  of  Blair- 
gowrie, then  through  the  lowest  part  of  Strathmore,  and 
aAerwards  in  a  straight  line  through  the  greatest  depression 
in  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  from  Forfar  to  Lunan  Bay. 

Although  no  great  river  now  takefl  its  course  through  this 
line  of  ancient  lakes,  moraines,  and  river-gravel,  yet  it  evi* 
dcntly  marks  an  ancient  line  by  which,  first,  a  great  glacier 
dcM^endod  fVom  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  by  which, 
secondly,  at  a  later  peri^Kl,  the  principal  water-drainage  of  thia 
<-ountry  was  effected.  The  subnequent  mollification  in  geo- 
graphy is  comparable  in  amount  to  that  which  has  taken 
place  f«ince  the  higher-level  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
were  formed,  or  since  the  Belgian  caves  were  filliHi  with  mud 
and  l>one-breccia. 

Mr.  Jamieson  has  remarked,  in  reference  to  this  and  some 
other  extinct  river-ehannelH  of  corres|ionding  date,  that  we 
have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  dirt^ction  in  which  the 
waters  flowiHl  by  observing  the  arrangement  of  the  oval  and 
flattinh  pebbles  in  their  deserted  channels;  for  in  the  bed  of  a 
faA^flowi^g  river  such  ]K>bbles  are  seen  to  dip  towards  the 
current,  as  represente<l  in  fig.  35,  such  being  the  position  of 
grftttt'^t  n'!<istance  to  the  stream.*  If  this  be  admittinl,  it 
follows  that  the  higher  or  mountainous  country  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  lower  lands,  at  the  time  when  a  great 
river  panned  through  this  chain  of  lakes,  as  it  dov^  at  present 

•  JubImob.  i^oArtrrW  O«olo^.cal  Jounid,  toL  itL  p.  24f. 
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Fig.  36 


We  also  seem  to  have  a  test  of  the  comparatively  modern 
origin  of  the  mounds  of  till  which  surround  the  above-men- 
tioned chain  of  lakes  (of  which  that  of  Forfar  is  one),  in 
the  species  of  organic  remains  contained  in  the  shell-marl 
deposited  at  their  bottom.  All  the  mammalia  as  well  as 
shells  are  of  recent  species.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  fauna  which  inhabited  the  country  at  the 
time  when  the  till  itself  was  formed.  There  seem  to  be  only 
three  or  four  instances  as  yet  known  in  all  Scotland  of  mam- 
malia having  been  discovered  in  boulder  clay. 

Mr.  E.  Bald  has  recorded  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  single  elephant's  tusk  was  found  in  the  unstratified  drift  of 
the  valley  of  the  Forth,  with  the  minuteness  which  such  a 
discovery  from  its  rarity  well  deserved.  He  distinguishes 
the  boulder  clay,  under  the  name  of  the  "old  alluvial  cover," 
from*  that  more  modern  alluvium,  in  which  the  whales  of 
Airthrie,  described  at  p.  63,  were  found.  This  cover  he 
says  is  sometimes  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  thick.  Having 
never  observed  any  organic  remains  in  it,  he  watched  with 
curiosity  and  care  the  digging  of  the  Union  Canal  between 
Edinburgh  and  Falkirk,  which  passed  for  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  miles  almost  continuously  through  it.  Mr.  Baird,  the 
engineer  who  superintended  the  works,  assisted  in  the  inquiry, 
and  at  one  place  only  in  this  long  section  did  they  meet  with 
a  fossil,  namely,  at  Cliftonhall,  in  the  valley  of  the  Almond. 
It  lay  at  a  depth  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
surface,  in  very  stiff  clay,  and  consisted  of  an  elephant's 
tusk,  thirty-nine  inches  long  and  thirteen  in  circumference,  in 
so  fresh  a  state  that  an  ivory-turner  purchased  it  and  turned 
part  of  it  into  chessmen  before  it  was  rescued  from  destruction. 
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Tho  remainder  is  Btill  prencrved  in  the  mnseam  at  Edinburgh, 
but  by  exposure  to  tho  air  it  has  shrunk  considerably.^  Jn 
1H17,  two  other  tusks  and  some  bones  of  the  elephant,  as  we 
learn  fh>m  the  same  authority  (Mr.  Bald),  were  met  with, 
three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  thirteen  inches  in  eironmferenoe, 
lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  seventeen  feet  deep  in  clay, 
with  marine  shells,  at  Kilmaurs,  in  Ayrshire.  The  species  of 
shells  are  not  given.f 

In  another  excayation  through  the  Scotch  boulder  clay,  made 
in  dif^gtng  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Junction  Railway,  the  antlers 
of  a  reindeer  were  found  at  Croflamie,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
in  the  basin  of  the  river  Endrick,  which  flows  into  Loch 
Lomond.  They  had  cut  through  twelve  feet  of  till  with 
angular  and  rounded  stones,  some  of  large  size,  and  then 
through  six  feet  of  underlying  day,  when  they  came  upon 
the  deer's  horns,  eighteen  feet  fh>m  the  surface,  and  within 
a  foot  of  the  sandstone  on  which  the  till  rested.  At  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  in  the  same  position,  but  a  foot 
or  two  deeper,  were  observed  marine  shells,  Cyprina  ts- 
Lindtca,  AfiarU  eUiptica^  A/  eompre^^a^  Fusus  antiquus^ 
Littnrina  iittorea,  and  a  Balanus.  The  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  was  between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred 
and  three  feet.  The  reindeer*s  horn  was  seen  by  Professor 
Owen,  who  considered  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  female  of  the 
large  variety  called  by  the  UudHon's  Bay  trappers  the 
earsboo. 

The  remains  of  elephants,  now  in  the  museums  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh,  puq>orting  to  come  from  the  su|H>rficiai 
deposits  of  Hcotland  have  been  referred  to  Ktrphan  prU 
migfniu9.  In  cases  where  tudks  alone  have  been  found 
nnaccomi>anied  by  molar  teeth,  such  spe<*ific  determinations 
may  be  uncertain  \    but  if  any  one  specimen  bi*  correctly 

•  MMBoin  of  lb*  WvrMriMi  SociHy*  Bdiabttrgb,  voL  U.  p.  M 
t  IMa.,  ToL  ir.  f.  U. 
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named,  the  occurrence  of  the  mammoth  and  reindeer  in  the 
Scotch  boulder  clay,  as  both  these  quadrupeds  are  known  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  man,  favors  the  idea  which  I 
have  already  expressed,  that  the  close  of  the  glacial  period  in 
the  Grampians  may  have  coincided  in  time  with  the  existence 
of  man  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  the  climate  was  less 
severe,  as,  for  example,  in  the  basins  of  the  Thames,  Somme, 
and  Seine,  in  which  the  bones  of  many  extinct  mammalia 
are  associated  with  flint  implements  of  the  antique  type. 

Parallel  Beads  of  Glen  Boy  in  Scotland. 

Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  superficial  drift  of  Scotland  can 
lay  claim  to  so  modem  an  origin  on  the  score  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  aspect,  as  that  which  forms  what  are  called  the 
Parallel  Boads  of  Glen  Boy.  If  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
recent  epoch,  they  are  at  least  posterior  in  date  to  the  pre- 
sent outline  of  mountain  and  glen,  and  to  the  time  when 
every  one  of  the  smaller  bums  ran  in  their  present  channels, 
though  some  of  them  have  since  been  slightly  deepened.^ 
The  perfect  horizontality,  moreover,  of  the  roads,  one  of  which 
18  continuous  for  about  twenty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
twelve  miles  from  north  to  south,  shows  that  since  the  era 
of  their  formation  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
levels  of  different  parts  of  the  district. 

Glen  Eoy  is  situated  in  the  Western  Highlands,  about  ten 
miles  north  of  Fort  William,  near  the  western  end  of  the  great 
glen  of  Scotland,  or  Caledonian  Canal,  and  near  the  foot  of 
the  highest  of  the  Grampians,  Ben  Nevis.  (See  map,  p.  254.) 
Throughout  nearly  its  whole  length,  a  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles,  three  parallel  roads  or  shelves  are  traced  along  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
view,  Plate  II.,  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick,  each  maintain- 
ing a  perfect  horizontality,  and  continuing  at  exactly  the 
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tame  level  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  glen.  Seen  at  a 
distance,  they  appear  like  ledges,  or  roads,  cut  artificially  oat 
of  the  sides  of  the  hills;  but  when  we  are  upon  them,  we  can 
scarcely  recognjxe  their  existence,  so  uneven  is  their  surface, 
and  so  covered  with  boulders.  They  are  from  ten  to  sixty 
feet  broad,  and  merely  differ  from  the  side  of  the  mountain 
by  being  somewhat  less  steep. 

On  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  these  terraces  are  stra- 
tified in  the  ordinary  manner  of  alluvial  or  littoral  deposits, 
as  may  be  seen  at  those  points  where  ravines  have  been 
excavated  by  torrents.  The  parallel  shelves,  therefore,  have 
not  been  caused  by  denudation,  but  by  the  deposition  of 
detritus,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  dispersed  in 
sroalliT  quantities  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills  above. 
ThcHe  bills  consist  of  day-slate,  mica-schist,  and  granite, 
which  rocks  have  been  worn  awaj*  and  laid  bare  at  a  few 
pointH  immediately  above  the  parallel  roads.  The  loweat 
of  thene  roads  is  about  HoO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  next  about  212  feet  higher,  and  the  third  82  feet 
above  the  second.  There  is  a  fourth  shelf,  which  octrurs 
only  in  a  contiguous  valley  called  Glen  Gluoy,  which  is 
twelve  feet  al>ove  the  highest  of  all  the  Glen  Iloy  roads,  and 
consequently  about  1156  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.*  One 
only,  the  lowest  of  the  three  roads  of  Glen  Itoy,  is  continued 
throughout  (flen  Spean,  a  large  valley  with  which  Glen  Uoy 
unites.  (See  Plate  II.  and  map,  fig.  30.)  As  the  shelves,  having 
no  slope  towards  the  sea  like  ordinar)*  river-terraces,  are  al  wajrs 
at  the  same  absolute  height,  they  become  continually  more 
elevated  above  the  river  in  proportion  as  we  descend  each 
valley ;  and  they  at  length  terminate  very  abruptly,  without 
any  obvious  cautte,  or  any  change  either  in  the  shape  of  the 
ground  or  in  the  composition  or  hardness  of  the  rocks. 

•  Aaolbtr  d«Uchc<l  »b«tf  abo  oc«or«  at  KltfiaBMi.    (iW  If  a  p.  p.  9^4  ) 
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I  Bhoald  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work,  were  I  to  attempt 
to  give  A  fall  dcscriptioD  of  all  the  geographical  circamatancea 
attending  these  singnlar  terraces,  or  to  discass  the  ingenious 
theories  which  have  been  severally  proposed  to  account  for 
them  by  Dr.  Maccolloch,  Sir  T.  Lander  Dick,  and  McHnrs.  Dar» 
win,  Agassis,  Milne,  and  Chambers.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, on  which  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  these  shelves  are 
ancient  beaches,  or  littoral  formations,  accamnlated  round  the 
edges  of  one  or  more  sheets  of  water  which  once  stood  for  a 
long  time  sacccMively  at  the  level  of  the  several  shelves. 

It  is  well  known  that  wherever  a  lake  or  marine  fiord 
exists  surrounded  by  steep  mountains  subject  to  dihintegra- 
tion  by  frost  or  the  action  of  torrents,  some  I0080  matter  is 
washed  down  annually,  especially  during  the  melting  of  snow, 
and  a  check  is  given  to  the  descent  of  this  detritus  at  the 
point  where  it  reaches  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  waves 
then  spread  out  the  materials  along  the  shore,  and  throw  some 
of  them  upon  the  beach ;  their  dispersing  power  being  aided 
by  the  ice,  which  often  adheres  to  pebbles  during  the  winter 
months,  and  gives  buoyancy  to  them. 
The  annexed  diagram  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Maccul- 
loch  and  Mr.  Darwin  suppose  **  the 
roads*'  to  constitute  mere  excres> 
cences  of  the  superficial  alluvial 
coating  which  rests  upon  the  hill- 
side, and  consists  chiefly  of  clay 
and  sharp  unrounded  stones. 

Among   other   proofk    that   the  a  s.  s«ppom<i  eri(U«l 

of  fttck* 

parallel    roads    have    really    been  c ».  Ro«4i  ur  •b»)v<«  in  t%% 

formed  along  the  margin  of  a  sheet  of  Ui«  biU. 

of  water,  it  may  be  mentione<l  that 

wherever  an  isolated  hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  a)>ove 

the  level  of  any  particular  shelf,  as  in  Mealderry,  Plate  II.,  m 
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corresponding  shelf  is  seen  at  the  same  level  passing  round 
the  hill,  as  would  have  happened  if  it  had  once  formed  an 
island  in  a  lake  or  fiord.  Another  yery  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  these  terraces  is  this :  each  of  them  comes  in  some 
portion  of  its  coarse  to  a  col,  or  parting  ridge  between  the 
heads  of  glens,  the  explanation  of  which  will  be  considered 
in  the  sequel. 

Those  writers  who  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the 
roads  were  the  ancient  beaches  of  fresh-water  lakes  were 
unable  to  offer  any  probable  hypothesis  respecting  the  form- 
ation and  subsequent  removal  of  barriers  of  sufficient  height 
and  solidity  to  dam  up  the  water.  To  introduce  any  violent 
convulsion  for  their  removal  was  inconsistent  with  the  unin- 
terrupted horizontality  of  the  roads,  and  with  the  undisturbed 
aspect  of  those  parts  of  the  glens  where  the  shelves  come 
suddenly  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland,  desirous,  like  the  defenders 
of  the  lake  theory,  to  account  for  the  limitation  of  the  shelves 
to  certain  glens,  and  their  absence  in  contiguous  glens,  where 
the  rocks  are  of  the  same  composition,  and  the  slope  and  in- 
clination of  the  ground  very  similar,  first  started  the  theory 
that  these  valleys  were  once  blocked  up  by  enormous  glaciers 
descending  from  Ben  Kevis,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called,  in 
Switzerland  and  in  the  Tyrol,  glacier-lakes.  In  corroboration 
of  this  view,  they  contended  that  the  alluvium  of  Glen  Eoy, 
as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  agrees  in  character  with 
the  moraines  of  glaciers  seen  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  this  hypothesis  was 
prefombio  to  any  previous  lacustrine  theory,  by  accounting 
more  easily  for  the  temporary  existence  and  entire  disappear- 
ance of  loAy  transverse  barriers,  although  the  height  required 
Ibr  the  supposed  dams  of  ice  appeared  very  enormous. 

BotbiH)  the  idea  of  glacier-lakes  had  been  suggested  by 
AgftKHiz,  Mr.  Darwin  examined  Glen  Boy,  and  came  to  the 
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opinion  that  the  shelves  were  formed  when  the  glens  were 
still  arms  of  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  that  there  never  m  to 
any  seaward  barriers.  According  to  him,  the  land  emerged 
during  a  slow  and  uniform  upward  rooveroent,  like  that  now 
experienced  throughout  a  large  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland; 
but  there  were  certain  pauses  in  the  upheaving  process,  at 
which  times  the  waters  of  the  sea  remained  stationary  for  so 
many  centuries  as  to  allow  of  the  accumulation  of  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  dctrital  matter,  and  the  excavation,  at 
many  points  immediately  above  the  sea-level,  of  deep  notches 
and  bare  cliffs  in  the  hard  and  solid  rock. 

This  theory  I  adopted  in  1841  (^'Elemento,"  2d  ed.),  as  ap- 
pearing  to  me  less  objectionable  than  any  other  then  proposed. 
The  phenomena  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  it  are,  first,  the 
abrupt  ccHsation  of  the  roads  at  certain  points  in  the  different 
glens;  secondly,  their  unequal  number  in  different  valleys 
oonnecting  with  each  other,  there  being  three,  for  example,  in 
Glen  Itoy,  and  only  one  in  Glen  Spean ;  thirdly,  the  precise 
horisontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  same  shelf  over  a  space 
many  leagues  in  length,  requiring  us  to  assume  that  during 
a  rise  of  1156  feet  no  one  portion  of  the  land  was  raiHcd  even 
a  few  yards  above  another ;  fourthly,  the  coincidence  of  level 
already  alluded  to  of  each  shelf  with  a  ro/,  or  the  point  form* 
ing  the  head  of  two  glens,  £h>m  which  the  rain-waters  flow 
in  opposite  directions.  This  last-mentioned  feature  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Lochaber  Mr.  Darwin  endeavored  to 
explain  in  the  following  manner.  lie  called  these  coU 
^land-straits,'"  and,  regarding  them  as  having  been  anciently 
•ounds  or  channels  between  islands,  he  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  such  sounds  to  be  silted  up,  and 
always  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  narrowncM.  In  a 
ehart  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  by  Capt.  Sullivan,  ItN.,  it 
appears  that  there  are  several  examples  there  of  straits  where 
the  soundings  diminish  regularly  towards  the  narrowest  part. 
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One  is  so  nearly  dry  that  it  can  be  walked  over  at  low  water, 
and  another,  no  longer  covered  by  the  sea,  is  supposed  to 
have  recently  dried  up  in  consequence  of  a  small  alteration 
in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and  land.  "  Similar  straits," 
observes  Mr.  Chambers,  '^hovering  in  character  between 
sea  and  land,  and  which  may  be  called  fords,  are  met  with 
in  the  Hebrides.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  passage  dividing 
the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  that  between  North 
Uist  and  Benbecula,  both  of  which  would  undoubtedly  ap- 
pear as  cols,  coinciding  with  a  terrace  or  raised  beach,  all 
round  the  islands  if  the  sea  were  to  subside.'''*' 

The  first  of  the  difficulties  above  alluded  to,  namely,  the 
non-extension  of  the  shelves  over  certain  parts  of  the  glens, 
might  be  explained,  said  Mr.  Darwin,  by  supposing  in  certain 
places  a  quick  growth  of  green  turf  on  a  good  soil,  which 
prevented  the  rain  from  washing  away  any  loose  materials 
lying  on  the  surface.  But  wherever  the  soil  was  barren,  and 
where  greensward  took  long  to  form,  there  may  have  been 
time  for  the  removal  of  the  gravel.  In  one  case  an  interme- 
diate  shelf  appears  for  a  short  distance  (three-quarters  of  a 
mile)  on  the  face  of  the  mountain  called  Tombhran,  between 
the  two  upper  shelves,  and  is  seen  nowhere  else.  It  occurs 
where  there  was  the  longest  space  of  open  water,  and  where 
the  waves  may  have  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  power  to 
heap  up  detritus. 

The  unequal  number  of  the  shelves  in  valleys  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  and  in  which  the  boundary  rocks  are 
similar  in  composition,  and  the  general  absence  of  any  shelves 
at  corresponding  altitudes  in  glens  on  the  opposite  watershed, 
like  that  of  the  Spey,  and  in  valleys  where  the  waters  flow 
eastward,  are  difficulties  attending  the  marine  theory  which 
have  never  yet  been  got  over.    Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  before 

*  Ancient  Sea  Margins,  p.  114,  by  R.  Chambers. 
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cited,  liaRy  during  a  late  viftit  to  Lochaber,  in  1M61,  observed 
many  facts  highly  confirmatory  of  the  hypothesiH  of  glacier- 
lakes  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was  originally  advanced 
by  Mr.  Agassis.  In  the  first  place,  he  foand  roach  superficial 
•coring  and  polishing  of  roc*ks,  and  accumulation  of  boulders 
at  those  points  where  signs  of  glacial  action  ought  to  appear, 
if  ice  had  once  dammed  up  the  waters  of  the  glens  in  which 
the  ''roads*'  occur.  Ben  Nevis  may  have  sent  down  its 
gtaciers  from  the  south,  and  Glen  Arkeg  from  the  north,  for 
the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  last-mentioned  glen  are 
8000  feet  high,  and  may,  together  with  other  tributary  glens, 
have  helped  to  choke  up  the  great  Caledonian  valley  with  ice, 
so  as  to  block  up  for  a  time  the  mouths  of  the  Spean,  Koy, 
and  Gluoy.  The  temjiorary  conversion  of  thcAo  gleiis  into 
glacier-lakes  is  the  more  conceivable,  because  the  hilln  at 
their  upper  ends  not  being  loi\y  nor  of  great  extent,  they 
may  not  have  been  filled  with  ice  at  a  time  when  great 
glaciers  were  generated  in  other  adjoining  and  much  higher 
regions. 

2dly.  The  shelves,  says  Mr.  Jamieson,  are  more  precini^ly 
defined  and  unbroken  than  any  of  the  raised  beaches  or  ac- 
knowledged ancient  coast-lines  visible  on  the  west  of  Scotland, 
as  in  Argylcshire,  for  example. 

ddly.  At  the  level  of  the  lower  shelf  in  Glen  Roy,  at  points 
where  torrents  now  cut  channels  through  the  shelf  as  they 
descend  the  hill-side,  there  are  small  delta-like  extensions  of 
the  shelf,  fierfectly  preserved,  as  if  the  materials,  whether  fine 
or  coarse,  had  originally  settled  there  in  a  placid  lake,  and 
had  not  been  acted  upon  by  tidal  currents,  mingling  them 
with  the  sediment  of  other  stroamn.  These  deltas  are  t(M> 
entire  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  they  have  at  any  time  since 
their  origin  been  exponod  to  the  wavtHi  of  the  sea. 

4thly.  The  alluvium  on  the  **co/y  or  waton4he<is,  bt'lore 
alluded  to,  is  such  as  would  have  been  formtHl  if  the  waters 
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of  the  rivers  had  heen  made  to  flow  east,  or  out  of  the  upper 
ends  of  the  supposed  glacier-lakes,  instead  of  escaping  at  the 
lower  endS;  in  a  westerly  direction,  where  the  great  blockages 
of  ice  are  assumed  to  have  occurred. 

In  addition  to  these  arguments  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  I  may 
mention  that  in  Switzerland,  at  present,  no  testacea  live  in 
the  cold  waters  of  glacier-lakes;  so  that  the  entire  absence  of 
fossil  shells,  whether  marine  or  fresh-water,  in  the  stratified 
materials  of  each  shelf,  would  be  accounted  for,  if  the  theory 
above  mentioned  be  embraced. 

When  I  examined  ''the  parallel  roads"  in  1825,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Buckland,  neither  this  glacier  theory  nor  Mr. 
Darwin's  suggestion  of  ancient  sea-margins  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  I  have  never  since  revisited  Lochaber.  But  I 
retain  in  my  memory  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  scenery  and 
physical  features  of  the  district,  and  I  now  consider  the 
glacier-lake  theory  as  affording  by  far  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  The  objection  to  it,  which 
until  lately  appeared  to  be  the  most  formidable,  and  which 
led  Mr.  Eobert  Chambers  in  his  <^  Sea  Margins'^  to  reject  it 
entirely,  was  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  waters  could 
be  made  to  stand  so  high  in  Glen  Boy  as  to  allow  the  upper- 
most shelf  to  be  formed.  Grant  a  barrier  of  ice  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  glen,  of  sufficient  altitude  to  stop  the  waters  from 
flowing  westward,  still,  what  prevented  them  from  escaping 
over  the  "col"  at  the  head  of  Glen  Glaster?  This  "  col"  coin- 
cides exactly  in  level,  as  Mr.  Milne  Home  flrst  ascertained, 
with  the  second  or  middle  shelf  of  Glen  Roy.  The  difficulty 
here  stated  appears  now  to  be  removed  by  supposing  that  the 
higher  lines  or  roads  were  formed  before  the  lower  ones,  and 
when  the  quantity  of  ice  was  most  in  excess.  We  must  ima- 
gine that  at  the  time  when  the  uppermost  shelf  of  Glen  Eoy 
was  forming  in  a  shallow  lake,  the  lower  part  of  that  glen 
was  filled  up  with  ice,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Jamieson,  a 
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glacier  (Vom  Loch  Treig  then  protroded  itself  across  Glen 
8paan,  and  rested  on  the  flank  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  aide 
in  such  a  manner  as  effectaally  to  prevent  any  water  from 
escaping  over  the  Glen  Glaster  *'  col."  The  proofs  of  such  a 
glacier  having  actually  existed  at  the  point  in  question 
conniHt,  he  says,  in  numerous  cross  strisd  observable  in  the 
bottom  of  Glen  Spean,  and  in  the  presence  of  moraine  matter 
in  conHiderable  abundance  on  the  flanks  of  the  hill  extending 
to  heights  above  the  Glen  Glaster  <'coI/'  When  the  ice 
shrank  into  less  dimensions  the  second  shelf  would  be  formed, 
having  its  level  determined  by  the  '^cor*  last  mentioned,  (ilen 
S|>ean  in  the  mean  time  being  filled  with  a  glacier.  Finallyi 
the  ice* blockage  common  to  Glens  Roy,  Rpean,  and  Laggan, 
which  consiHted  probably  of  a  glacier  fVom  Ben  Nevis,  gave 
rise  to  the  loweitt  and  most  extensive  lake,  the  waters  of 
which  escaped  over  the  pass  of  Muckul  or  the  **  col*'  at  the 
hea<l  of  Loch  Lug^n,  which,  as  Mr.  Jamie*(on  has  now  ascer- 
tained, agrees  preci»«ely  in  level  with  the  lowest  of  all  the 
shelves,  and  where  there  are  unequivocal  signs  of  a  river 
having  flowed  out  for  a  considerable  period. 

Dr.  Hooker  has  described  some  parallel  terraces,  very 
analogous  in  their  aspect  to  those  of  Glen  Roy»  as  existing  in 
the  higher  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  of  which  his  pencil  has 
given  us  several  graphic  illustrations.  Uo  believes  these 
Indian  shelves  to  have  ori<^iimted  on  the  bonlers  of  glacier> 
lakes,  the  barriers  of  which  were  usually  fomuMl  by  the  ice 
and  moraines  of  laternl  or  tributary  glaciers,  whieh  descended 
into  and  cn>ssed  the  main  valley,  as  we  have  sup|K>si^i  in  the 
case  of  (flen  Uoy;  but  <illiers  he  ascribi*s  to  the  terminal 
moraine  of  the  principal  glacier  itself,  which  had  n»treated 
during  a  series  of  milder  seasons,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval 
between  the  ice  and  the  terminal  moraine.  This  interspace 
caused  by  the  melting  of  ice  becomes  filliMl  with  water  and 
ibrma  a  lake,  the  drainage  of  which  usually  takes  place  by 
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percolation  through  the  porous  parts  of  the  moraine,  and  not 
by  a  stream  overflowing  that  barrier.  Such  a  glacier-lake* 
Dr.  Hooker  actually  found  in  existence  near  the  head  of  the 
Yangma  valley  in  the  Himalaya.  It  was,  moreover,  partially 
bounded  by  recently  formed  marginal  terraces  or  parallel 
roads,  implying  changes  of  level  in  the  barrier  of  ice  and 
moraine  matter.* 

It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  the  hypothesis  of  glacier- 
lakes,  as  applied  to  the  case  of  Glen  Boy,  that  the  shelves 
must  have  taken  a  very  long  period  for  their  formation.  Such 
a  lapse  of  time,  it  is  said,  might  be  consistent  with  the  theory 
of  pauses  or  stationary  periods  in  the  rise  of  the  land  during  an 
intermittent  upward  movement,  but  it  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  idea  of  so  precarious  and  fluctuating  a  barrier  as  a 
mass  of  ice.  But  the  reader  will  have  seen  that  the  perma- 
nency of  level  in  such  glacier-lakes  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  minor  changes  in  the  height  of  the  supposed 
•  dam  of  ice.  If  a  glacier  descending  from  higher  mountains 
through  a  tributary  glen  enters  the  main  valley  in  which 
there  happens  to  be  no  glacier,  the  rivei;  is  arrested  in  its 
course  and  a  lake  is  formed.  The  dam  may  be  constantly 
repaired  and  may  vary  in  height  several  hundreds  of  feet 
without  affecting  the  level  of  the  lake,  so  long  as  the  surplus 
waters  escape  over  a  "  col"  or  parting  ridge  of  rock.  The 
height  at  which  the  waters  remain  stationary  is  determined 
solely  by  the  elevation  of  the  *'  col,"  and  not  by  the  barrier 
of  ice,  provided  the  barrier  is  higher  than  the  "col." 

But  if  we  embrace  the  theory  of  glacier-lakes,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  assume  not  only  that  the  sea  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Vie  original  formation  of  the  <'  parallel  roads,"  but  that 
it  has  never,  since  the  disappearance  of  the  lakes,  risen  in 
any  one  of  the  glens  up  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  shelf,  which 

*  Hooker,  Himalaya  Journal,  Tol.  L      also  profited  hj  the  author's  personal 
p.  242;  IL  pp.  119,  121,  166.    I  hare     explanations. 
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M  about  850  feet  high;  for  in  thAt  ease  the  remarkable  per* 
sbteoej  and  integrity  of  the  roads  and  deltas,  before  described, 
mast  have  been  impaired. 

We  have  seen  (p.  244)  that  fiAy  miles  to  the  south  of 
Loehaber,  the  glaeier  formations  of  Lanarkshire  with  marine 
shells  of  arctie  character  have  been  traced  to  the  height  of 
524  feet.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  southeast  in  Perthshire 
are  those  stratified  clays  and  sands,  near  KilHocrankie,  which 
were  once  supposed  to  be  of  submarine  origin,  and  which  in 
that  case  would  imply  the  former  submergence  of  what  is  now 
dry  land  to  the  extent  of  1550  feet,  or  several  hundred  feet 
beyond  the  highest  of  the  parallel  roads.  Even  granting 
th^t  these  laminated  drifts  may  have  had  a  different  origin, 
as  above  suggested  (p.  240).  there  are  still  many  facts  cou> 
nected  with  the  distribution  of  erratics  and  the  striation  of 
rocks  in  Scotland  which  are  not  easily  accounted  for  without 
supposing  the  country*  to  have  sunk,  since  the  era  of  conti- 
nental ice,  to  a  greater  depth  than  525  feet,  the  highest  point 
to  which  marine  shells  have  yet  been  traced. 

After  what  was  said  of  the  pressure  and  abrading  |K>wer  of 
a  general  crust  of  ice,  like  that  now  covering  <f  rcenland,  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  {larallel  roadv  must 
have  been  of  later  date  than  such  a  state  of  things,  for  every 
trace  of  them  must  have  been  obliterated  by  the  movement  of 
such  a  mass  of  ice.  It  is  no  less  clear,  that  as  no  glacier-lakes 
can  now  exist  in  Greenland,  so  there  could  have  been  none 
in  Scotland,  when  the  mountains  were  covered  with  one  great 
crust  of  ice.  It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  the  imrallel 
roads  were  produced  when  the  general  crust  of  ice  first  gave 
place  to  a  period  of  st^parate  glaciers,  and  that  no  pi*rio<l  of 
deep  submergence  ever  intervened  in  I^chahor  aAer  the 
time  of  the  lakes.  Even  in  that  case,  however,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  suppose  that  the  (tlen  Roy  country  participated  in  the 
downward  movement  which  sank  part  of  Lanarkshire  525 

IS 
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feet  beneath  the  sea,  subsequently  to  the  first  great  glaciation 
of  Scotland  (p.  244).  Yet  that  amount  of  subsidence  might 
have  occurred,  and  even  a  more  considerable  one,, without 
causing  the  sea  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  shelf,  or  to 
a  height  of  850  feet  above  the  present  sea-level. 

This  is  a  question  on  which  I  am  not  prepared  at  present 
to  offer  a  decided  opinion. 

Whether  the  horizontal! ty  of  the  shelves  or  terrace-lines  is 
really  as  perfect  as  has  been  generally  assumed,  is  a  point 
which  will  require  to  be  tested  by  a  more  accurate  trigono- 
metrical survey  than  has  yet  been  made.  The  preservation 
of  precisely  the  same  level  in  the  lowest  line  throughout  the 
Glens  of  Roy,  Spean,  and  Laggan,  for  a  distance  of  twenty  mites 
east  and  west  anfl  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  and  south,  would 
be  very  wonderful  if  ascertained  with  mathematical  precision. 
Mr.  Jamieson,  after  making  in  1862  several  measurements 
with  a  spirit-level,  has  been  led  to  suspect  a  rise  in  the  lowest 
shelf  of  one  foot  in  a  mile  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east,  or 
from  the  mouth  of  Glen  R03'  to  a  point  six  miles  east  of  it  in 
Glen  Spean.  To  confirm  such  ohsci-vations,  and  to  determine 
whether  a  similar  rate  of  rise  continues  eastward  as  far  as  the 
pass  of  Muckul,  would  be  most  important. 

On  the  whole,  I  conclude  tnat  the  Glen  Roy  terrace-lines 
and  those  of  some  neighboring  valleys  were  formed  on  the 
borders  of  glacier-lakea,  in  times  long  subsequent  to  the  prin- 
cipal glaciation  of  Scotland.  They  may  perhaps  have  been 
nearly  as  late,  especially  the  lowest  of  the  shelves,  as  that 
portion  of  the  post-pliocene  period  in  which  man  coexisted  in 
Jiurope  with  the  mammoth. 


r.  ziv.  BXnNCT  0LACISR8  Df   WALI8.  2G5 


CUAPTER  XIV. 

CHRONOLOGICAL    RBLATIONS    OP    THB    GLACIAL   PERIOD   AMB 
TnS   EARLIEST   8ION8   OF   UAN*8   APPEARANCE   IN  BUROPB, 

Comtimiud, 

■  IGVl  ItW  KXTIXCT  ULArilBt  191  WALK  —  OBIAT  Ot  DMBBGBKtCB  Or 
WALB«     DrBI!«0    THB    OLACIAL    PBBIOD     PKOVBB    BT     M1BINB    tllBLLI 

—  BTILL    QBBATBB    DBrBXAtlOM    IBPKBBCD    FBOM     ftrBATtPlBD     D&IPT 

—  tCABClTT  or  OBOAJIIC  BKMAIHS  111  ULACIAL  ruBMATtoMA — UltiBI  OP 
eXTIiiCT    OLiCIRBll     Iff      CM(;LA!(D —  ICK-AOTloX     Iff     lBBL\!kD  —  MAPB 

iLLr»rBATtffo    wrrrKinivB    Bsvourrioffi   in    piiTiir\i.   OBdOBAPHf 

DCBIliU  TUB  PolT-PLi<>CCffB  PBBIOD  —  •Ol'THBBff MOftT  BXTCffT  OP 
BBBATirt  Iff  CSULAffI) — ■UT^A^n  B  PBB1<»DS  UP  Jt'M'TIOff  AMD  IBPA- 
EATIOX  OP  BStiLlffD,  IBCL4ffD,  AffD  TItB  CdffTlffBST — TIME  BBQt'lBBO 
POB  THBSB  0H%XOB9 — PBOBABLB  CACAKfl  OP  TUB  TPUBAVAL  AND 
BCBllDBffrB  OP  THB  BABTfrt  CBI'^T — AffTIQlMTT  OP  MAff  CU>StDBBBO 
IX    BKLATIOff   TO   TUB   AUB   OP   TUB    BM»TlffU    PAl'ffA    AM>    PU>«A. 

Kriinrt  Ghinrrs  in  W(th\n. 

rpiIR  CM>nfti<lcrabIo  amount  of  vertical  movcinont  in  opponit^ 
'^  dirt'ctioim,  which  was  Ruu^oflted  in  tho  hist  chapter,  as 
afTunling  the  most  pn>hahlo  ox}>lanation  of  the  p<»{(ition  of 
iM^me  of  the  6tratifie<l  an<l  fuxHilifon>usi  drifts  of  Scotlandi 
formed  nincc  the  commeiicoment  of  tlie  glacial  i>enod,  will 
ap|K*ar  khS  ntartlin^,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  iDde}>endcnt 
ob^orvationH  lead  ua  to  infer  that  a  geoj^raphical  revolution 
of  ^till  i^reater  magnitude  a(*com{>anied  tho  Huccentiive  phaaoa 
of  glacialion  through  which  the  WeUh  mountains  have  pasMML 
Tliat  Wales  wa**  once  an  independent  centre  of  the  dia- 
persion  of  erratic  blocks,  has  long  Ikh^q  acknowle<ig(MJ.  I>r. 
Backland  publi^hed  in  H42  his  reasons  for  believing  thai 
the  SnowdoDiau  mountains  in  Cuernarvonhhirc  were /ormerly 
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covered  with  glaciers^  which  radiated  from  the  ceBtral  heights 
through  the  seven  principal  valleys  of  that  chain,  where  strife 
and  flutings  are  seen  on  the  polished  rocks  directed  towards 
as  many  different  points  of  the  compass.  He  also  described 
the  ''moraines"  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  the  rounded 
masses  of  polished  rock,  called  in  Switzerland  ''roches  mou- 
tonnees."  His  views  respecting  the  old  extinct  glaciers  of 
North  Wales  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
who  attributed  the  transport  of  many  of  the  larger  erratic 
blocks  to  floating  ice.  Much  of  the  Welsh  glacial  drift  had 
already  been  shown  by  Mr.  Trimmer  to  have  had  a  sub- 
marine origin,  and  Mr.  Darwin  maintained  that  when  the 
land  rose  again  to  nearly  its  present  height,  glaciers  filled  the 
valleys,  and  "  swept  them  clean  of  all  the  rubbish  left  by  the 
sea."* 

Professor  Bamsay,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society 
in  1851,  and  in  a  later  work  on  the  glaciation  of  North  Wales, 
described  three  successive  glacial  periods,  during  the  first  of 
which  the  land  was  much  higher  than  it  now  is,  and  the 
quantity  of  ice  excessive;  secondly,  a  period  of  submerg- 
ence when  the  land  was  2300  feet  lower  than  at  present,  and 
when  the  higher  mountain-tops  only  stood  out  of  the  sea  as 
a  cluster  of  low  islands,  which  nevertheless  were  covered 
with  snow;  and  lastly,  a  third  period  when  the  marine  boulder 
drift  formed  in  the  middle  period  was  ploughed  out  of  the 
larger  valleys  by  a  second  set  of  glaciers,  smaller  than  those 
of  the  first  period.  This  last  stage  of  glaciation  may  have 
coincided  with  that  of  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy,  spoken 
of  in  the  last  chapter.  In  Wales  it  was  certainly  preceded 
by  submergence,  and  the  rocks  had  been  exposed  to  glacial 
polishing  and  friction  before  they  &ank. 

Fortunately  the  evidence  of  the   sojourn  of  the  Welsh 

•       *  PhilosopUoai  Magazine,  aer.  3,  rol.  zzL  p.  180. 
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tnoanUins  beooath  the  waters  of  the  sea  is  not  deficient|  as 
in  Scotland,  in  that  complete  demonstration  which  the 
presence  of  marine  shells  affords.  The  late  Mr.  Trimmer 
diiMTovered  such  shells  on  Mod  Trjfane,  in  North  WaleSi  in 
dria  elevated  1892  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
appears  from  his  observations,  and  those  of  the  late  Edward 
Forbes,  corroborated  bj  others  of  Professor  Bamsaj  and 
Mr.  Prestwich,  that  aboat  twelve  species  of  shells,  inclading 
Fuiua  bamJfuSt  F,  antiquuSf  Venus  striatula  (Forbes  and 
Hanley),  have  been  met  with  at  heights  of  between  1000  and 
1400  feet,  in  drift,  rei>osing  on  a  surface  of  rock  which 
bad  been  previously  exposed  to  glacial  fHction  and  striation. 
The  shells,  as  a  whole,  are  those  of  the  glacial  period, 
and  not  of  the  Norwich  Crag.  Two  localities  of  these  sheila 
in  Wale«,  in  addition  to  that  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Trimmer, 
have  since  been  observed  by  Professor  Ramsay,  who,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  submergence  can  by  no 
means  be  limited  to  the  extreme  height  to  which  the  sheila 
happen  to  have  boon  traced;  for  drift  of  the  same  oharaoter 
as  that  of  Moel  Tryfane  extends  continuously  to  the  height 
of  2300  feet* 


Rarity  of  Organic  Remains  in  Olaciai  Formations. 

The  general  dearth  of  shells  in  such  formations,  below  aa 
well  aa  above  the  level  at  which  Mr.  Trimmer  first  found 
them,  deserves  notice.  Whether  we  can  explain  it  or  not,  it 
is  a  negative  character  which  seems  to  belong  very  generally 
to  deposits  formed  in  glacial  seas.  The  porous  nature  of  the 
strata,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  have  been 
|iermeated  by  rain*water,  may  partly  account,  as  we  hinted 
in  a  former  chapter,  for  the  destruction  of  organic  remaina. 

•  Kammj,  i^muUtlj  Q«Qlofleal  Joanul*  toL  vUL  p.  371,  lft6l 
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But  it  is  also  possible  that  they  were  originally  scarce,  for  we 
read  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  being  so  freshened  and  chilled 
by  the  melting  of  icebergs  in  some  Norwegian  and  Icelandic 
fiords,  that  the  fish  are  driven  away^  and  all  the  mollusca 
killed.  The  moraines  of  glaciers  are  always  from  the  first 
devoid  of  shells,  and  if  transported  by  icebergs  to  a  distance, 
and  deposited  where  the  ice  melts,  may  continue  as  barren  of 
every  indication  of  life  as  they  were  when  they  originated. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  herde 
o£  seals  and  walruses  crowd  the  floating  ice  of  Spitzbergen  in 
lit.  80^  north,  of  which  Mr.  Lament  has  recently  given  us  a 
lively  picture,'*'  and  huge  whales  fatten  on  myriads  of 
pteropods  in  polar  regions.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  at  the  era  of  extreme  submergence  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  was  so  deep  as  to  reach  the  zero  of 
animal  life,  which,  in  part  of  the  Mediterranean  (the  Egean, 
for  example),  the  late  Edward  Forbes  fixed,  after  a  long  series 
of  dredgings,  at  300  fathoms.  But  the  shells  of  the  glacial 
drift  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  when  they  do  occur,  are  not 
those  of  deep  seas;  and,  moreover,  our  faith  in  the  unin- 
habitable state  of  the  ocean  at  great  depths  has  been  rudely 
shaken  by  the  recent  discovery,  by  Captain  M'Clintock  and 
Dr.  Wallich,  of  starfish  in  water  more  than  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep  (75G0  feet !)  midway  between  Greenland  and  Iceland. 
That  these  radiata  were  really  dredged  up  from  the  bottom, 
and  that  they  had  been  living  and  feeding  there,  appeared 
from  the  fact  that  their  stomachs  were  full  of  globigenna,  of 
which  foraminiferous  creatures,  both  living  and  dead,  the  oozy 
bed  of  the  ocean  at  that  vast  depth  was  found  to  be  exclusively 
composed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  over 
large  areas  in   Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  I  might  add 

*  Smiobs  with  the  Sea-HoneSy  186L 
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tbrouglioat  tbo  northoro  bemiitpbcro  on  bolb  sidus  of  tha 
Atlantic,  tbo  stratified  drifl  of  tbo  gUcial  poriod  ia  very  com- 
monly devoid  of  foBBile,  in  spite  of  tbo  occarronco  boro  nod 
tberc,  at  the  beigbt  of  500,  700,  and  eren  1400  feet,  ofmariii* 
sholln.  Tlicso,  wboD  met  with,  belong,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  known  living  spociL's.  I  am  tltcrcfure  unable  lo  agree  with 
Ur.  Kjcrulf  that  the  amount  of  former  Bubmergenci;  can  be 
ineaHurctl  by  the  cxtromo  height  at  vbich  Dhetln  happen  to 
bavc  been  found. 

Glacial  Formatiom  in  Ewjland. 

The  mountainH  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  the 

Englinh  lake  dii^trict,  afi'ord  equally  unequivocal  vectigeaof  ico- 

Flg.  S8. 


Pmi  rtipii  nvk),  ur  "  ruchw  mooloBnfn."  la  tb*  rt]Uj  .>r  lb*  R.'tbi.  mw 
Anbl«>iJ«,  ftua  •  ilnwiDg  k;  B.  Hall.  Fit..".* 

action  not  only  in  the  form  of  puli-lii'd  and  grooved  MurfacPM, 
bat  aliuj  of  iJiow  rounded  boH-M  before  mentioned  an  Ix-ing  m 
abundant  in  the  Al|>iiio  vhIIivh  of  Switzerland,  where  elaciera 
•xinl.  or  Lave  exi>t.'<l.  Ur.  Hull  h»-<  lately  piiMi-hed  a 
laillifnl  account  <>t'  tlie^>  jihenonu-nn.  and  tm-  giv.-n  a  nprv- 
•entation  <>rM>me  of  the  Kngliidi"  nK-heo  nioutiniiM  e>."  nhiih 

•  E.l.ab>>r{h  New  |-b.lL>...|.h  rml  J^mtDil.  •  .1.  ii.  i>l.  i.  p.  ^1.  1  '' 
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precisely  resemble  hundreds  of  dome-shaped  protaberanees  in 
North  Wales,  Sweden,  and  North  America.* 

The  marks  of  glaciation  on  the  rocks,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  erratics  from  Cumberland  to  the  eastward,  have 
been  traced  by  Professor  Phillips  over  a  large  part  of  York- 
shire, extending  to  a  height  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea;  and 
similar  northern  drift  has  been  observed  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Shropshire,  StafTordshire,  and  Worcester- 
shire. It  is  rare  to  find  marine  shells,  except  at  heights  of 
200  or  300  feet;  but  a  few  instances  of  their  occurrence  have 
been  noticed,  especially  of  Turritella  communis  (a  gregarious 
shall),  far  in  the  interior,  at  elevations  of  500  feet,  and  even 
of  700  in  Derbyshire,  and  some  adjacent  counties,  as  I  learn 
from  Mr.  Binney  and  Mr.  Prestwich. 

Such  instances  are  of  no  small  theoretical  interest,  as 
enabling  us  to  account  for  the  scattering  of  large  erratic 
blocks,  at  equal  or  much  greater  elevations,  over  a  large  part 
of  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  such  as  could  only 
have  been  conveyed  to  their  present  sites  by  floating  ice. 
Of  this  nature,  among  others,  is  a  remarkable  angular  block 
of  syenitic  greenstone,  four  feet  and  a  half  by  four  feet  square, 
and  two  feet  thick,  which  Mr.  Darwin  describes  as  lying  on 
the  summit  of  Ashley  Heath,  in  Staffordshire,  803  feet  above 
the  sea,  resting  on  new  red  sandstone.f 


Signs  of  Ice-action  and  Submergence  in  Ireland  during  the 

Glacial  Period, 

In  Ireland  we  encounter  the  same  difficulty  as  in  Scotland 
in  determining  how  much  of  the  glaciation  of  the  higher 
mountains  should  be  referred  to  land  glaciers,  and  how  much 

*  Hull,    Edinburgh    New    PhiloBo-      Bhlre,  PhiloBophioal  Magaxine,  Miies 
phioal  Journal,  July,  1860.  3,  zzi.  p.  180. 

t  Ancient  QIaoiers  of  Caernarvon- 
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to  floating  ice^  daring  sabmergonoo.  The  signs  of  glacial 
action  have  been  traced  by  Professor  Jukes  to  elevations  of 
2500  feet  in  the  Killamey  district,  and  to  great  heights 
in  other  mountainous  regions;  but  marine  shells  have  rarely 
been  met  with  higher  than  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thai 
chiefly  in  gravel,  clay,  and  sand  in  Wicklow  and  Wexford 
They  are  so  rare  in  the  drift  east  of  the  Wicklow  mountains, 
that  an  exception  to  the  rule,  lately  observed  at  Ballymore 
Eustace,  by  Professor  Jukes,  is  considered  as  a  fact  of  no 
•mall  geological  interest.  The  wide  extent  of  drift  of  the 
same  characteri  spread  over  large  areas  in  Ireland,  shows 
that  the  whole  island  was,  in  some  part  of  the  glacial  period, 
an  archipelago,  as  represented  in  the  maps,  figs.  89,  40, 
pp.  27G  and  278. 

Speaking  of  the  Wexford  drift,  the  late  Profesnor  E.  Forbea 
states  that  Sir  II.  James  found  in  it,  together  with  many  of 
the  usual  glacial  shells,  several  species  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  crag;  among  others  the  reversed  variety  of  Fusus 
antiquuB^  called  F,  contrarius,  and  the  extinct  species  Xucuia 
CobboldicPy  and  TurriteUa  incrth^<ata*  Perhaps  a  portion  of 
this  drift  of  the  south  of  Ireland  may  belong  to  the  close  of 
the  newer  pliocene  period,  and  may  be  of  a  somewhat  older 
date  than  the  shells  of  the  Clyde,  alluded  to  at  p.  243.  They 
may  also  correspond  still  more  nearly  in  age  with  the  fiiuna 
of  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  occurring  at 
Chillesford,  and  alluded  to  p.  211. 

The  scarcity  of  mammalian  remains  in  the  Irish  drift 
bvora  the  theory  of  its  marine  origin.  In  the  superficial 
deposits  of  the  whole  island,  I  have  only  met  with  three 
recorded  examples  of  the  mammoth,  one  in  the  south  near 
Dungarvan,  where  the  bones  of  El^ha$  primitjfniuA,  two 
species  of  bear  (Ur$us  Arctos    and    Cntu  sitriaru^f),   the 

•  Ftf rbM'a  M«Boin  of  Surrey,  A«.,  tqU  L  ^  S77. 
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reindeer,  horse,  &e.,  wore  found  in  a  cave  ;*  another  in  the 
centre  of  the  island  near  Belturbet,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

Perhaps  the  conversion  into  land  of  the  bed  of  the  glacial 
sea,  and  the  immigration  into  the  newly  upheaved  region  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  which  coexisted 
with  the  fabricators  of  the  St.  Acheul  flint  hatchets,  were 
events  which  preceded  in  time  the  elevation  of  the  Irish  drift, 
and  the  union  of  that  island  with  England.  Ireland  may 
have  continued  for  a  longer  time  in  the  state  of  an  archi- 
pelago, and  was  therefore  for  a  much  shorter  time  inhabited 
by  the  large  extinct  post-pliocene  pachyderms. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  geological  survey  of  Ireland, 
published  in  1859,  Professor  Jukes,  in  explanation  of  sheet 
184  of  the  maps,  alludes  to  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  signs 
of  the  polishing  and  furrowing  of  the  rocks  in  the  counties 
of  Kerry  and  Killarney,  as  high  as  2500  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  supposes  (perhaps  with  good  reason)  that  the  land  was 
depressed  even  to  that  extent.  He  observes  that  above  that 
elevation  (2500  feet)  the  rocks  are  rough,  and  not  smoothed, 
as  if  by  ice:  Some  of  the  drift  was  traced  as  high  as  1500  feet, 
the  highest  hills  there  exceeding  3400  feet.  Mr.  Jukes,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  inclined  to  insist  on  submergence  to  the 
extent  of  2500  feet,  as  he  is  aware  that  ice,  like  that  now 
prevailing  in  Greenland,  might  explain  most,  if  not  all,  the 
appearances  of  glaciation  in  the  highest  regions. 

Although  the  course  taken  by  the  Irish  erratics  in  general 
is  such  that  their  transportation  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
floating  ice  or  coast-ice,  yet  some  granite  blocks  have  tra- 
velled from  south  to  north,  as  recorded  by  Sir  E.  Griffiths, 
namely,  those  of  the  Ox  Mountains  in  Sligo;  a  fact  from 
which  Mr.  Jamieson  infers  that  those  mountains  formed  at 
one  time  a  centre  of  dispersion.    In  the  same  part  of  Ireland, 

•  E.  Brenan  and  Dr.  Carte,  Dublin,  1859. 
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the  general  direction  in  which  the  boulders  have  travelled  is 
everywhere  from  northwest  to  southeaHt,  a  course  directly 
at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  trend  of  the  present  moun* 
tain-ridges. 

Siaj/s    illustrating    successive    Revolutions    in    Physical    Geo- 
graphy during  the  PoM-pliocenc  Period. 

The  late  Mr.  Trimmer,  before  referred  to,  has  endeavored 
to  as4»ist  our  speculations  as  to  the  successive  revolutions  in 
phvhical  geography,  through  which  the  British  IttlancU  have 
pansed  since  the  commencement  of  ttie  glacial  period,  by 
four  *< sketch  maps/'  as  ho  termed  them,  in  the  first  of 
which  he  gave  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  original  Conti- 
nental period,  called  by  him  the  first  elephantine  period,  or 
that  of  the  forest  of  Cromer,  before  dcscribwi  (p.  214).  lie 
was  not  aware  that  the  prevailing  elephant  of  that  era 
(E,  meridional  is")  was  distinct  iVom  the  mammoth.  At  this 
era  ho  conceived  Ireland  and  England  to  have  hwn  united 
with  each  other  and  with  France,  but  much  of  the  area  re- 
presented as  land  in  the  map,  fig.  41,  p.  270,  was  hupik>s(h1  to 
be  under  water.  Ills  se<'ond  map,  of  the  great  submergence 
of  the  glacial  period,  was  not  eHsentially  different  from  our  map. 
fig.  30,  p.  270.  His  third  map  e.xpressed  a  |H.'riod  of  |mrtial 
re-elevation,  when  Ireland  was  reunited  to  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  but  England  still  separated  fn>m  France. 
Thin  restoration  appears  to  me  to  rest  on  insufilcient  data, 
being  constructed  to  8uit  the  supposed  area  over  which  the 
gigantic  Irish  deer,  or  .l/*y'/«vr'A.<,  migraliHi  fVom  east  to  wc^t, 
also  to  explain  an  a*«Minied  submergen<x«  of  the  district  called 
the  Wealden,  in  the  southeast  of  England,  which  had  re- 
mained land  during  the  grantl  glacial  submergence. 

The  fourth  map  is  a  return  to  nearly  the  same  continental 
conditions  as  the  first, — In*lan4l,  England,  and  the  Continent 
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being  united.  This  he  called  the  second  elephantine  period; 
and  it  would  coincide  very  closely  with  that  part  of  the  post* 
pliocene  era  in  which  man  coexisted  with  the  mammoth,  and 
when,  according  to  Mr.  Trimmer's  hypothesis,  the  Thames 
was  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.* 

These  geographical  speculations  were  indulged  in  ten  years 
after  Edward  Forbes  had  published  his  bold  generalizations 
on  the  geological  changes  which  accompanied  the  successive 
establishment  of  the  Scandinavian,  Germanic,  and  other  living 
floras  and  faunas  in  the  British  Islands,  and,  like  the  theories 
of  his  predecessor,  were  the  results  of  much  reflection  on  a 
vast  body  of  geological  facts.  It  is  by  repeated  efforts  of 
this  kind,  made  by  geologists  who  are  prepared  for  the  partial 
failure  of  some  of  their  first  attempts,  that  we  shall  ultimately 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  long  series  of  geographical 
revolutions  which  have  followed  each  other  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  post-pliocene  period. 

The  map,  fig.  89,  p.  276,  will  give  bome  idea  of  the  great 
extent  of  land  which  would  be  submerged,  were  we  to  infer, 
as  many  geologists  have  done,  from  the  joint  evidence  of 
marine  shells,  erratics,  glacial  strisB  and  stratified  drift  at 
great  heights,  that  Scotland  was,  during  part  of  the  glacial 
period,  2000  feet  below  its  present  level,  and  other  parts  of 
the  British  Isles,  1300  feet.  A  subsidence  16  this  amount 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  North  Wales  by  marine 
shells  (see  above,  p.  267).  In  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Yorkshire,  and  in  Ireland,  we  must  depend  on  proofs 
derived  from  glacial  striiB  and  the  transportation  of  erratics 
for  so  much  of  the  supposed  submergence  as  exceeds  600 
feet.  As  to  central  England,  or  the  country  north  of  the 
Thames  and  Bristol  Channel,  marine  shells  of  the  glacial 
period  sometimes  rench  as  high  as  600  and  700  feet,  and 
erratics  still  higher,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  270).    But 

*  Joshua  Trimmer,  Qaarterly  Oeologicsil  Journal,  vol.  ix.  plate  ziii.,  1853. 
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this  region  is  of  such  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea,  that 
it  would  bo  almost  equally  laid  under  water  were  there  a 
•inking  of  no  more  than  600  foot. 

To  make  this  last  proposition  clear,  I  have  constructed, 
from  numerous  documents,  many  of  them  unpublishedi  the 
map,  fig.  40,  given  at  p.  27^^,  which  shows  how  that  small 
amount  of  subsidence  would  reduce  the  whole  of  the  Britinh 
Isles  to  an  archipelago  of  very  small  islands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England  and 
Wales,  where  four  islands  of  conHidcrable  dimensions  would 
•till  remain. 

As  to  the  district  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol 
Channel,  it  seems  to  have  remained  land  during  the  whole 
of  the  glacial  period  at  a  time  when  the  northern  area  was 
under  water. 

The  map,  fig.  40,  p.  27^,  just  alluded  to,  represents  simply 
the  effects  of  a  downward  movement  of  a  hundre<l  fathoms, 
or  Goo  English  feet,  suppoHod  to  have  been  uniform  over  the 
whole  of  the  Briti^^h  Isles.  It  shows  the  very  different  state 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  area  in  question,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  results  of  an  op|)osite  movement,  or  one  of 
upheaval,  to  an  equal  amount,  of  which  Sir  Henry  de  la 
Beche  had  already  given  us  a  picture  (from  which  I  have 
borrowed  the  map,  fig.  41,  p.  279),  in  his  excellent  treatise 
called  **  Theoretical  Researches."* 

If  we  are  surprised,  when  looking  at  the  first  map,  fig.  40, 
at  the  vast  expanse  of  (%ea  which  so  moderate  a  subsidence  as 
6U0  feet  would  cause,  we  shall  probably  be  still  more  asto- 
nished to  perceive,  in  fig.  41,  that  a  rise  of  the  same  number 
of  feet  would  unite  all  the  British  Isles,  including  the  He- 
brides, Orkneys,  and  Shetlands,  with  one  another  and  the 
continent,  and  lay  dr}*  the  sea  now  si*parating  (treat  Britain 
ftt>m  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
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Fig.  89. 


MAP  OF  THE  BBinSH  ISLBS  AND  PART  OF  THB  NORTHWEST  OF  EUROPE, 
SHOWING  THE  GREAT  AMOUNT  OF  SUPPOSED  SUBMERGENCE  OF  LAND 
BENEATH  THB  SEA  DURING  PART  OF  THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD. 


The  sabmergenoe  of  Scotland  is  to  the  extent  of  2000  feet,  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  1300. 

In  the  map,  the  dark  shade  expresses  the  land  which  alone  remained 
above  water.  The  area  shaded  by  diagonal  lines  is  that  which  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  been  under  water  at  the  period  of  floating  ice  by  the  evidence 
of  erratics,  or  by  marine  shells  of  northern  species.  How  far  the  several 
parts  of  the  submerged  area  were  simultaneously  or  successively  laid  under 
water,  in  the  course  of  the  glacial  period,  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  be  determined. 
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It  appears,  from  soandings  niado  daring  varioas  Admiralty 
surveys,  that  tho  gained  land  thus  brought  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  instead  of  presenting  a  system  of  hills  and  valleys 
corresponding  with  those  usually  eharaeterixing  the  interior 
of  most  of  our  island,  would  form  a  nearly  level  terraee,  or 
gently  inclined  plane,  sloping  outwards  like  thohe  terraces  of 
denudation  and  deposition  which  I  have  elsewhere  described 
as  occurring  on  the  coants  of  Sicily  and  tho  Morea.* 

It  seems  that,  daring  former  and  p4'rhaps  repeated  oscil- 
lations of  level  undergone  by  tho  British  Isles,  the  sea  has 
had  timo  to  cut  back  tho  cliffs  for  miles  in  many  places, 
while  in  others  the  detritus  derived  from  wanting  clifTs 
drifted  along  the  shores,  to;r(»tlier  with  the  sediment  brought 
down  by  rivers  and  swept  by  currenU  into  submarine  valleys, 
has  exerted  a  levelling  power,  filling  up  such  dcpn^sMons  as 
may  have  pre-existed.  Owing  to  this  twofold  action,  few 
marked  inequalities  of  level  have  been  left  on  the  sea-bottom, 
the  **  silver-pit V*  off  tho  mouth  of  the  llumU^r  offering  a 
rare  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  even  there  tho  namiw 
depn»s*»ion  is  Kw;*  than  o^^i)  feet  in  depth. 

Beyond  the  100  futhom  line,  the  submarine  sIo|h*  surround* 
ing  the  British  eojunt  is  so  much  steeper  that  a  MMuind  eleva- 
tion of  equal  amount  (or  of  (>oo  fert )  would  add  but  sli:;htly 
to  the  area  of  gained  land ;  in  other  words,  the  100  and  2(>0 
fathom  linc's  run  wry  near  each  other.t 

The  naturalist  would  have  brrn  entitled  to  assume  the 
former  union,  within  the  p<  Ht-pliorone  jK^riod.  of  all  the  British 
Isles  with  eneh  othor  and  with  the  continent,  as  expresMul  in 
the  map»  d}^.  41,  evt»n  if  tin' re  had  been  no  ixt»oloi;iral  facts  in 
favor  of  such  a  junction.  For  in  no  other  way  would  he  l»e 
able  to  account  for  the  identity  of  the  fauna  and  flora  fuund 
throaghout  these  lands.     Had  they  U^en  sejmrated  ever  hince 

*  Maasft]  of  Orol  'cr.  p.  71. 
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the  miocene  period,  like  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the 
Desertas,  conBtituting  the  small  Madeiran  Archipelago,  we 
might  have  expected  to  discover  a  difference  in  the  species 
of  land-shells,  not  only  when  Ireland  was  compared  to  Eng- 
land, hut  when  different  islands  of  the  Hchrides  were  eon- 
trasted  one  with  another,  and  each  of  them  with  England. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  the 
complete  fusion  of  the  animals  and  plants  which  we  witness, 
to  assume  that  all  parts  of  the  area  formed  continuous  land 
at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  time,  but  merely  that  the 
several  portions  were  so  joined  within  the  post-pliocene  era 
as  to  allow  the  animals  and  plants  to  migrate  freely  in  suc- 
cession from  one  district  to  another. 

Southernmost  Extent  of  Erratics  in  England, 

In  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  south  of  England  which 
is  marked  by  diagonal  lines  in  the  map  at  p.  276,  the  theory 
of  its  having  been  an  area  of  dry  land  during  the  period  of 
great  submergence  and  floating  ice  does  not  depend  merely 
on  negative  evidence,  such  as  the  absence  of  the  northern 
drift  or  boulder-clay  on  its  surface ;  but  we  have  also,  in  favor 
of  the  same  conclusion,  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  presence 
of  erratic  blocks  on  the  southern  coaet  of  Sussex,  implying 
the  existence  there  of  an  ancient  coast-lino  at  a  period  when 
the  cold  must  have  been  at  its  height 

These  blocks  are  to  be  seen  in  greatest  number  at  Pagham 
and  Sclsea,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chichester,  in  lat.  50^ 
40' N. 

They  consist  of  fragments  of  granite,  syenite,  and  green- 
stone, as  well  as  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks,  some  of 
them  of  large  size.  I  measured  one  of  granite  at  Pagham, 
twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference.  They  are  not  of  north- 
ern  origin,  but  must  have  come  from  the  coast  of  Nor- 
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mandy  or  Brittany,  from  land  which  may  once  have  existed 
to  the  Houthwetst,  iu  what  is  now  the  English  Channel. 

They  were  probably  drifted  into  their  present  site  by  coast- 
ice,  and  the  yellow  clay  and  gravel  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded are  a  littoral  formation,  as  shown  by  the  shells. 
Beneath  the  gravel  containing  these  large  erratics,  is  a  blue 
mud  in  which  skeletons  of  Edphas  antiquuSf  and  other 
mammalia,  have  been  observed.  Still  lower  occurs  a  sandy 
loam,  from  which  Mr.  R.  G.  Aosten*  has  collected  thirty- 
eight  species  of  marine  shells^  all  recent,  but  forming  an 
aii}*emblage  differing  as  a  whole  from  that  now  inhabiting 
the  English  Channel.  The  presence  among  them  of  Lutraria 
rufjnjta  and  Ptcten  poltfnwrphusy  not  known  to  range 
farther  north  in  the  actual  seas  than  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
indicates  a  somewhat  warmer  temperature  at  the  time  when 
Uiey  flouriMhcd.  Subsequently,  there  must  have  been  groat 
cold  when  the  Selsea  erratics  were  drifled  into  their  present 
po^ition,  and  this  cold  doubt loi^s  coincided  in  time  with  a  low 
tem|>erature  farther  north.  These  transported  rocks  of  Suhhox 
are  somewhat  older  than  a  sea- beach  with  recent  marine 
Mhells  which  at  Brighton  is  covered  by  chalk  rubble,  called 
the  ''elephant- bed,''  which  I  cannot  de^^cribe  in  this  place,  bat 
allude  to  it  aH  one  of  many  geological  proofn  of  the  formor 
exi*«tencc  of  a  sea-shore  in  thin  region,  and  of  ancient  cliffs 
bounding  the  channel  between  Prance  and  England,  all  of 
older  date  than  the  dose  of  the  glacial  period. 

In  onler  to  form  a  conne<*ti'd  view  of  the  mo*(t  simple 
M»ries  of  cbangeH  in  pliyniral  geography  which  can  po;«sibl]r 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  piU^iod,  and  the 
period  of  the  etitablinhment  of  the  present  province!^  of  animals 
and  plantu,  the  following  genrrraphical  states  of  the  British 
and  adjoining  areas  may  be  enumerated. 

•  Q«olof  ical  Q«Art*rli  Joarmal,  voL  xUI.  p.  St. 
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First,  a  coDtinental  period,  towards  the  close  of  which  the 
forest  of  Cromer  flourished  (p.  214);  when  the  land  was  at 
least  500  feet  ahove  its  present  level,  perhaps  much  higher,  and 
its  extent  probahly  greater  than  that  given  in  the  map,  fig.  41. 

Secondly,  a  period  of  submergence,  by  which  the  land 
north  of  the  Thames  and  Bristol  Channel,  and  that  of  Ireland, 
was  gradually  reduced  to  such  an  archipelago  as  is  pictured 
in  map,  fig.  40;  and  finally  to  such  a  general  prevalence  of 
soa  as  is  seen  in  map,  fig.  39.  This  was  the  period  of  great 
submergence  and  of  fioating  ice,  when  the  Scandinavian  flora, 
which  occupied  the  lower  grounds  during  the  first  continental 
period,  may  have  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the  only 
lands  not  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Thirdly,  a  second  continental  period  when  the  bed  of  the 
glacial  sea,  with  its  marine  shells  and  erratic  blocks,  was  laid 
dry,  and  when  the  quantity  of  land  equalled  that  of  the  first 
period,  and  therefore  probably  exceeded  that  represented  in 
the  map,  p.  279.  During  this  period  there  were  glaciers  in 
the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  Welsh 
glaciers,  as  we  have  seen,  pushed  before  them  and  cleared 
out  the  marine  drifl  with  which  some  valleys  had  been  filled 
during  the  period  of  submergence.  The  parallel  roads  of 
(xien  Eoy  are  referable  to  some  part  of  the  same  era. 

As  a  reason  fbr  presuming  that  the  land  which  in  map, 
fig.  41,  p.  279,  is  only  represented  as  600  feet  above  its  present 
level,  was  during  part  of  this  period  much  higher.  Professor 
Ramsay  has  suggested  that,  as  the  previous  depression  far 
exceeded  a  hundred  fathoms  (amounting  in  Wales  to  1400 
feet,  as  shown  by  marine  shells,  and  to  2300,  by  stratified 
drift),  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  upward  movement  was  on 
a  corresponding  scale. 

In  passing  from  the  period  of  chief  submergence  to  this 
second  continental  condition  of  things,  we  may  conceive  a 
gradual  change  first  from  that  of  map  39  to  map  40,  then 
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from  the  latter  pha«o  to  that  of  map  41^  and  finally  to  still 
greater  aeccHoions  of  land.  During  this  last  period  the 
pa^Attgo  of  the  Germanic  flora  into  the  British  area  took  place, 
and  the  Scandinavian  plants,  together  with  northern  insectfl| 
birds,  and  quadrapeds,  retreated  into  higher  grounds. 

The  firht  appearance  of  roan,  when,  together  with  the  mam* 
moth  and  woolly  rhinoceros,  or  with  the  Elephas  antiquuSj 
Bhinocrros  hemittrchuSy  and  Hippopotamus  major ^  he  ranged 
freely  from  all  parts  of  the  continent  into  the  British  area, 
belongs  probably  to  a  late  portion  of  this  second  continental 
period. 

FouKhly,  the  next  and  last  change  comprised  the  break* 
ing  up  of  the  land  of  the  British  area  once  more  into  name* 
rotts  islands,  ending  in  the  present  geographical  condition 
of  things.  There  were  probably  many  oscillations  of  level 
daring  this  laRt  conversion  of  continuous  land  into  islandSi 
and  such  movements  in  opposite  directions  would  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  marine  shells  at  moderate  heigh ta  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  notwithstanding  a  general  lowering  of  the 
land.  To  the  close  of  this  era  belong  the  marine  deposits  of 
the  Clyde  and  the  Carses  of  the  Tay  and  Forth|  before  alluded 
to,  pp.  4^,  51,  54. 

In  a  memoir  by  Professor  B.  Forbes,  before  cited,  he 
observes  that  the  land  of  pasnage  by  which  the  plants  and 
animals  migrated  into  Ireland  conbisted  of  the  upraised 
marine  drift  which  hud  proviounly  forme<l  the  bottom  of  the 
glacial  sea.  PortionH  of  thM  drift  extend  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  Wick  low  and  Wexford,  others  are  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
full  of  arctic  shells,  others  on  the  Britinh  coast  opposite  Ire> 
land.  The  fresh -wa tor  marl,  containing  numerous  skeletons 
of  the  great  deer,  or  Xftijaeem^^  overlie  in  the  Isle  of  Han  that 
marine  glacial  drift.  Profe^Aor  Forbes  aUo  remarks  that  the 
subsequent  d injunction  of  Ireland  from  England,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  the  St.  George's  Channel,  which   is  less   than   400 
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foet  in  its  greatest  depth,  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  or  the  final  separation  of  England  from  the  Con- 
tinent. This  he  inferred  from  the  present  distribution  of  ^ 
species  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Thus, 
for  example,  there  are  twice  as  many  reptiles  in  Belgium  as 
in  England,  and  the  number  inhabiting  England  is  twice 
that  found  in  Ireland.  Tet  the  Irish  species  are  all  com- 
mon  to  England,  and  all  the  English  to  Belgium.  It  is  there- 
fore assumed  that,  the  migration  of  species  westward  having 
been  the  work  of  time,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  lapse  of  ages 
to  complete  the  fusion  of  the  continental  and  British  rep- 
tilian fauna,  before  France  was  separated  from  England  and 
England  from  Ireland. 

For  the  same  reason  there  are  also  a  great  number  of  birds 
of  short  flight,  and  small  quadrupeds,  inhabiting  England 
which  do  not  cross  to  Ireland,  the  St.  George's  Channel 
seeming  to  have  arrested  them  in  their  westward  course.* 

The  depth  of  the  St.  George's  Channel  in  the  narrower 
parts  is  only  360  feet,  and  the  English  Channel  between 
Dover  and  Calais  less  than  200,  and  rarely  anywhere  more 
than  300  feet ;  so  that  vertical  movements  of  slight  amount 
compared  to  some  of  those  previously  considered,  with  the 
aid  of  denuding  operations  or  the  waste  o£  sea-cliflfs,  and  the 
scouring  out  of  the  channel,  might  in  time  effect  the  insula- 
tion of  the-  lands  above  alluded  to. 


Time  required  for  successive  Changes  in  Physical  Geography  in 

the  Post-Pliocene  Period, 

The  time  which  it  would  require  to  bring  about  such 
changes  of  level,  according  to  the  average  rate  assumed  at 
p.  58,  however  vast,  will  not  be  found  to  exceed  that  which 

*  E.  Forbes,  Faana  and  Flora  of  British  lales;  Memoirs  of  Qeologioal  Snrreyj 
▼ol.  i.  p.  344, 1846. 
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woold  best  explain  the  saccesaivo  fluctuations  in  terrestrial 
temperature,  the  gUciation  of  solid  rocks,  the  transport- 
ation of  erratics  above  and  below  the  sea-level,  the  height 
of  arctic  shells  above  the  sea,  and  last,  not  least,  the  migra- 
tion of  the  existing  species  of  animals  and  plants  into  their 
actual  stations,  and  the  extinction  of  some  conspicuous 
forms  which  flourished  during  the  post-pliocene  ages.  When 
we  duly  consider  all  these  changes  which  have  taken  place 
sin(!e  the  beginning  of  the  glacial  e)>och,  or  since  the  forest 
of  (Vomer  and  the  Elephas  meridionalis  flourished,  we  shall 
find  that  the  phenomena  become  more  and  more  intelligible 
in  pro|>ortion  to  the  slowness  of  the  rate  of  elevation  and 
depri*.*«hion  which  we  assume. 

The  submergence  of  Wales  to  the  extent  of  1400  feet,  as 
proved  by  glacial  shells,  would  require  50,000  years,  at  the 
rate  of  2i  feet  per  century;  but  taking  Professor  Ranirtay's 
estimate  of  SOO  feet  more,  as  stated  at  p.  207,  that  elevation 
being  required  for  the  deposiition  of  some  of  the  stratified  drift, 
we  muht  demand  an  additional  period  of  32,000  years,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  S!<,000  ;  and  the  same  time  would  be  required  for 
the  re>elevation  of  the  tract  to  its  present  height*  But  if  the 
land  roMO  in  the  second  continental  period  no  more  than 
000  feet  alnn'e  the  present  level,  as  in  map,  p.  270,  this  000 
feet  would  have  taken  another  20,000  years;  the  whole  of  tho 
grand  ot^cillution,  con) prising  the  submergence  and  re-eroor* 
gence,  having  taken,  in  round  numl>en«,  1  *< 0,000  years  for  its 
completion  ;  and  this,  even  if  there  were  no  |>ausoor  stationary 
period,  when  tho  downward  movement  cca»ed,  and  before  it 
was  cooverted  into  an  upward  one. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  that  the  average  rata 
hero  proposed  is  a  purely  arbitrary  and  conjc<'tural  one, 
bc<*aufK%at  the  North  Cape.it  issuppo^od  that  then.*  \m\a  Won 
a  rise  of  about  six  feet  in  a  century,  and  at  Spitxborgen, 
according  to  Mr.  Lamont,  a  still  faster  upheaval  during  the 
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last  400  yoars."*"  But,  granting  that  in  these  and  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  (none  of  them  as  yet  very  well  •established) 
the  rising  or  sinking  has,  for  a  time,  been  accelerated,  I  do 
not  believe  the  average  rate  of  motion  to  exceed  that  above 
proposed.  Mr.  Darwin,  I  find,  considers  that  such  a  mean 
rate  of  upheaval  would  be  as  high  as  wo  could  assume  for 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  where  we  have  more  evidence 
of  sudden  changes  of  level  than  anywhere  else.  He  has 
not,  however,  attempted  to  estimate  the  probable  rate  of 
secular  elevation  in  that  or  any  other  region. 

Little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  divining  the  most 
probable  causes  of  these  great  movements  of  the  earth's  crust; 
yet  what  little  we  know  of  the  state  of  the  interior  leads  us 
to  expect  that  the  gradual  expansion  or  contraction  of  large 
portions  of  the  solid  crust  may  be  the  result  of  fluctuations  in 
temperature,  with  which  the  existence  of  hundreds  of  active 
and  thousands  of  extinct  volcanoes  is  probably  connected. 

It  is  ascertained  that  solid  rocks,  such  as  granite  and 
sandstone,  expand  and  contract  annually,  even  under  such 
a  moderate  range  of  temperature  as  that  of  a  Canadian 
winter  and  summer.  If  the  heat  should  go  on  increasing 
through  a  thickness,  say  onl}''  of  ten  miles  of  the  earth's 
crust,  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  incumbent  mass  may 
amount  to  many  hundreds  of  feet ;  and  the  elevation  may 
be  carried  still  farther,  by  the  complete  fusion  of  part  of  the 
inferior  rocks. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Deville,  the  contraction 
of  granite,  in  passing  from  a  melted,  or,  as  some  would  say,  its 
plastic,  condition,  to  a  solid  state,  must  be  more  than  ten 
per  cent.f  So  that  we  have  at  our  command  a  source  of 
depression  on  a  grand  scale,  at  every  period  when  granitic 


*  Seasons  with  the  Sea- Horses,  p.  202. 

f  ButleUn  de  la  Sooiit^  G^ologiqne,  2d  series,  yoL  iv.  p.  1312. 
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rocks  havo  originated  in  tho  interior  of  the  earth's  crunt.  All 
mineralogiiBts  are  agreed  that  tho  passage  of  yoluminous 
masses  from  a  liquid  or  pasty  to  a  solid  and  crystalline  state 
must  bo  an  extremely  slow  process.  It  may  often  happen 
that,  in  the  same  series  of  superimpoHcd  rocks,  some  are  ex- 
panding while  still  solid  0(  while  partially  melting,  while 
others  are  at  the  same  time  crystallising  and  contracting;  so 
that  the  alterations  of  level  at  the  surface  may  he  the  result 
of  complicated  and  often  of  conflicting  agencies.  The  more 
gradually  we  conceive  such  changes  to  take  place,  the  more 
comprehensible  they  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  chemist  and 
natural  philosopher  who  speculates  on  the  changes  of  the 
earth's  interior;  and  the  more  fertile  are  they  in  the  hands 
of  the  geologist  in  accounting  for  revolutions  on  the  habitable 
surface. 

We  may  presume  that  after  the  movement  has  gone  on 
for  a  long  time  in  one  determinate  direction,  whether  of  el<y 
vation  or  depression,  the  change  to  an  opposite  movement, 
implying  the  substitution  of  a  heating  for  a  refrigerating 
operation,  or  the  reverse,  would  not  take  pla(H>  suddenly, 
but  would  l»e  marked  by  a  peri<Hi  of  inaction,  or  of  slight 
movement,  or  such  a  state  of  quiesceneo  as  prevails  through* 
oat  large  areas  of  dry  land  in  tho  normal  condition  of  tho 
globe. 

I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  part  of  the  revo- 
lations  in  phj'sical  geography,  to  which  tho  mai>s  above 
described  have  reference,  indicate  any  catastrophes  greater 
than  those  which  the  pn^sent  generation  has  witne.HHed.  If 
man  was  in  existence  when  the  (^romer  forest  was  bi^eoming 
sabmerge<l,  he  would  have  felt  no  more  alarm  than  tho 
Danish  settlers  on  the  east  const  of  BafRn's  Bay  when  they 
found  the  pole<4,  which  they  had  driven  into  tho  boaeh  to 
ore  their  boats,  had  sub«*ided  below  their  original  lev««I. 

Already,  perha|>s,  the  melting  ice  has  thrown  down  till  and 
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boulders  upon  those  poles,  a  counterpart  of  the  boulder  claj 
which  overlies  the  forest  bed  on  the  Norfolk  cliflfs. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  plants  and  shells,  marine  and 
fresh-water,  of  the  forest  bed,  and  associated  fluvio-marine 
strata  of  Norfolk,  are  specifically  identical  with  those  of  the 
living  European  flora  and  fauna;  so  that  if  upon  such  a 
stratum  a  deposit  of  the  present  period,  whether  fresh-water 
or  marine,  should  be  thrown  down,  it  might  lie  conformably 
over  it,  and  contain  the  same  invertebrate  fauna  and  flora. 
The  strata  so  superimposed  would,  in  ordinary  geological  lan- 
guage, be  called  contemporaneous,  not  only  as  belonging  to 
the  same  epoch,  but  as  appertaining  strictly  to  the  same  sub- 
division of  one  and  the  same  epoch;  although  they  would  in 
fact  have  been  separated  by  an  interval  of  several  hundred 
thousand  years. 

If,  in  the  lower  of  the  two  formations,  some  of  the  mam- 
malia of  the  genera  elephant  and  rhinoceros  were  found  to  be 
distinct  in  species  from  those  of  the  same  genera  in  the  upper 
or  "recent"  stratum,  it  might  appear  as  though  there  had 
been  a  sudden  coming  in  of  new  forms,  and  a  sudden  dying 
out  of  old  ones;  for  there  would  not  have  been  time  in  the 
interval  for  any  perceptible  change  in  the  invertebrate  fauna, 
by  which  alone  we  usually  measure  the  lapse  of  time  in  the 
older  formations. 

When  we  are  contrasting  the  vertebrate  contents  of  two 
sets  of  superimposed  strata  of  the  cretaceous,  oolitic,  or  any 
other  ancient  formation  in  which  the  shells  are  identical  in 
species,  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of 
their  having  been  separated  by  such  intervals  as  by  two  or 
three  thousand  centuries.  That  number  of  years  may  some- 
times be  of  small  moment  in  reference  to  the  rate  of  fluctua- 
tion of  species  in  the  lower  animals,  but  very  important  when 
the  succession  of  forms  in  the  highest  classes  of  vertebrata  is 
concerned. 
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If  wc  reflect  on  the  long  series  of  events  of  tho  poHt- 
pliocene  and  recent  periods  contemplated  in  this  chapter,  it 
will  bo  remarked  that  the  time  assi^rned  to  the  first  appear- 
ance  of  man,  so  far  as  our  geological  inquiries  have  yet  gone, 
is  extremely  modern  in  relation  to  the  age  of  tho  existing 
fauna  and  flora,  or  oven  to  the  time  when  most  of  tho  living 
species  of  animals  and  plants  attained  their  actual  geographical 
distribution.  At  the  samo  time  it  will  al^o  be  seen  that  if 
the  advent  of  man  in  Europe  occurred  before  the  cIoko  of 
the  second  continental  period,  and  antecedently  to  the  se- 
paration of  Ireland  iVom  England  and  of  England  from  the 
continent,  the  event  would  be  sufliciently  remote  U)  cauite  the 
historical  period  to  appear  quite  insignificant  in  duration, 
when  compared  to  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

EXTINCT  GLACIERS  OF  THE  ALPS  AND   THEIR   CHRONOLOGICAL 

RELATION   TO   THE   HUMAN   PERIOD. 

EXTINCT  OLA0IKB8  OF  8W1TZBBLAMD — ALPINE  EBBATIC  BLOCKS  ON 
THE  JUBA — NOT  TBAN8P0BTED  BT  FLOATING  ICE — EXTINCT  0LACIXB8 
OF  THE  ITALIAN  SIDE  OF  THE  ALPS  —  THEOBT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF 
LAKE-BASINS  BT  THE  EBOSIVB  ACTION  OF  GLACIEBS,  CONSIDEBED. — 
BUCCE88IVE  PHASES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GLACIAL  ACTION  IN  THE 
ALPS — PBOBABLE  BELATION  OF  THESE  TO  THE  EABLIEST  KNOWN  DATE 
OF  MAN — COBBESPONDENCE  OF  THE  SAME  WITH  SUCCESSIVE  CHANGES 
IN  THE  GLACIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  AND  BBITISH  MOUN- 
TAINS— COLD  PERIOD  IN  SICILY  AND  8YBIA. 

• 

JExtinct  Glaciers  of  Switzerland. 

W^  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  the  mountains 
of  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  North  Wales  have  served, 
daring  the  glacial  period,  as  so  many  independent  centres 
for  ihe  dispersion  of  erratic  blocks,  just  as  at  present  the  ice- 
covered  continent  of  North  Greenland  is  sending  down  ice 
in  all  directions  to  the  coast,  and  filling  Baffin's  Bay  with 
floating  bergs,  many  of  them  laden  with  fragments  of  rocks. 

Another  great  European  centre  of  ice-action  during  the  post- 
pliocene  period  was  the  Alps  of  Switzerland;  and  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  chronological  relations  of  the  extinct 
Alpine  glaciers  to  those  of  more  northern  countries  previously 
treated  of. 

The  Alps  lie  far  south  of  the  limits  of  the  northern  drift 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  being  situated  between  the 
44th  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  On  the  flanks  of 
these  mountains,  and  on  the  sub-Alpine  ranges  of  hills  or 
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plains  adjoining  thcmi  thoDO  appcaranceg  which  have  boon 
80  often  alluded  to,  as  di»tingait»hing  or  accompanying  tho 
drift,  botwoon  tho  50th  and  70th  parallels  of  north  latitude, 
suddenly  reappear  and  UMumo,  in  a  southern  region,  a  truly 
arctic  dovelopment.  Where  the  Alps  are  highest,  the  largest 
erratic  blocks  have  been  sent  forth;  as,  for  example,  Ax>m 
the  regions  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Ko^a,  into  the  adjoin* 
ing  parts  of  Switserland  and  Italy  ;  while  in  districts  where 
the  great  chain  sinks  in  altitude,  as  in  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
and  elsewhere,  no  such  rocky  fragments,  or  a  few  only  and 
of  smaller  bulk,  have  been  detached  and  tran8{>ortod  to  a 
distance. 

In  the  year  1^21,  M.  Venetx  first  announced  his  opinion 
that  the  Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far 
beyond  their  present  limits,  and  the  proofs  ap|K'aIiMi  to  by 
him  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  were  ut\erwurds  ac- 
knowledged by  M.  Charpentier,  who  htrenf^theniKl  them  hy 
new  observations  and  argumentH,  and  declared,  in  l^«{(i,  his 
Ciiuvictiun  that  the  glaciers  of  tho  Alps  munt  once  have 
reachf<l  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  have  cttrried  thither  their 
moraines  acro»s  the  great  valley  of  Swilzcriand.  M.  A;;:iHHij5, 
afler  several  excursioos  in  the  Alps  with  M.  (M)ar|H*ntier, 
and  after  devoting  him^eIf^ome  years  to  th«*  htudy  of  glaciers, 
published,  in  1H40,  an  admirable  deneription  of  them  and  of 
the  marks  which  attest  tho  former  art  ion  of  great  maKsos  of 
ice  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the  surrounding 
country.*  lie  |K>inted  out  that  the  surface  of  every  large 
glacier  is  strewed  over  with  gravel  and  t* tones  detached  from 
tho  surrounding  precipi(*es  by  f^>^t,  rain,  lii^htning.  or  ava- 
lanches. And  he  tles^Tibed  moro  carefully  than  pre<H*diii|( 
writers  tho  long  lines  of  these  stones,  which  settle  on  tho 
■ides  of  the  glacier,  and  are  called  the  lateral  moraines ;  thoso 

•  Afa«fU»  itudm  Mr  lea  tilacUn  tt  5j*t^at  Olaeutiv. 
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found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ice  being  called  terminal 
moraines.  Such  heaps  of  earth  and  boulders  every  glacier 
pushes  before  it  when  advancing,  and  leaves  behind  it  when 
retreating.  When  the  Alpine  glacier  reaches  a  lower  and 
a  warmer  situation,  about  3000  or  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
it  melts  so  rapidly  that,  in  spite  of  the  downward  movement 
of  the  mass,  it  can  advance  no  farther.  Its  precise  limits  are 
variable  from  year  to  year,  and  still  more  so  from  century  to 
century ;  one  example  being  on  record  of  a  recession  of  half 
a  mile  in  a  single  year.  Wo  also  learn  from  M.  Yenetz  that 
whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all  the 
Alpine  glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  began  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  push  forward,  so 
as  to  cover  roads  formerly  open,  and  to  overwhelm  forests  of 
ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks 
which  a  glacier  leaves  behind  it  as  it  retrogrades;  and  among 
these  the  most  prominent,  as  before  stated,  are  the  terminal 
moraines,  or  mounds  of  unstratified  earth  and  stones,  often 
divided  by  subsequent  floods  into  hillocks,  which  cross  the 
valley  like  ancient  earth-works,  or  embankments  made  to 
dam*  up  a  river.  Some  of  these  transverse  barriers  were 
formerly  pointed  out  by  Saussure  below  the  glacier  of  the 
Rhone,  as  proving  how  far  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present 
boundaries.  On  these  moraines  we  see  many  large  angular 
fragments,  which,  having  been  carried  along  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  have  not  had  their  edges  worn  off  by  friction ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  the  boulders,  even  those  of  large  size, 
have  been  well  rounded,  not  by  the  power  of  water,  but  by 
the  mechanical  force  of  the  ice,  which  has  pushed  them 
against  each  other,  or  against  the  rocks  flanking  the  valley. 
Others  have  fallen  down  the  numerous  fissures  which  intersect 
the  glacier,  where,  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
mass  of  ice,  they  have  been  forced  along,  and  either  well 
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roandcd  or  groand  down  into  sand,  or  even  the  finest  mod, 
of  which  the  moraine  h  largely  constituted. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all 
the  mono  men  ta  left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the 
most  liable  to  obliteration;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are 
sometimes  occasioned  in  the  Alps  by  the  sudden  bursting  of 
glncior>lakes,  or  those  temporary  sheets  of  water  before  al- 
luded to,  which  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  river  by 
a  glacier,  which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold 
seasons,  and,  dcAcending  from  a  tributary  into  the  main 
valley,  has  crossed  it  from  side  to  side.  On  the  failure  of 
this  iey  barrier,  the  accumulated  watern,  being  let  loose, 
sweep  away  and  level  many  a  tmnHvertic  mound  of  gravel 
and  loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their  materials  in  con- 
fused and  irregular  beds  over  the  river-plain. 

Another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  glaciers,  in  situa- 
tions where  they  e.xtnt  no  longer,  in  the  iKiIisbed,  striated,  and 
grooved  surfaces  of  rocks  before  described.  Stones  which  lie 
underneath  the  gluctor  and  are  pushed  along  by  it  some- 
times adhere  to  the  ice.  and  as  the  mass  glides  slowly  along 
at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  utmost  two  or  three  feet, 
per  day,  abrade,  groove,  and  |>oliHh  the  rock,  and  the  larger 
bloi*ks  are  reciprocally  grooved  and  polished  by  the  nM»k  on 
their  lower  sides.  As  the  forces  l>oth  of  pn*ssure  and  propul- 
sion are  enormous,  the  sand,  acting  like  emery,  |>olishes  the 
surface;  the  pi»!»l>lcM,  like  coarse  gravers,  scratch  and  furrow 
it;  and  the  large  stones  seoop  out  grooves  in  it.  Lastly,  pro* 
jectirig  eminences  of  rock,  calle<l  ♦•nn-hes  moutonnccs"  <s4?e 
above,  p.  2(iO),  are  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  Hha|>e  of  fiat- 
teDe<l  domes  where  the  ghiriers  have  |ni*"*ed  over  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  almost  every  kind  of  rm'k,  when 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  wastes  away  by  dectmipfwition,  yet 
some  retain  forages  their  iiolinhed  and  furn>wed  exterior: 
and,  if  they  are  well  protected  by  a  covering  of  clay  or  turf, 
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these  marks  of  abrasion  seem  capable  of  enduring  forever. 
They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to  great  heights  above  the 
present  glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  distances  beyond 
them. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones 
round  the  summit  of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to 
project  through  the  ice.  If  the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by 
melting,  these  circles  of  largo  angular  fragments,  which  arQ 
called  ^^  perched  blocks/'  are  left  in  a  singular  situation  near 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 

Alpine  erratic  Blocks  on  the  Jura. 

Now,  some  or  all  of  the  marks  above  enumerated — the  mo- 
raineS;  erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  striaa,  and  perched 
rocks — are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights  above  the 
present  glaciers,  and  far  below  their  actual  extremities;  also 
in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  fifty  miles  broad ;  and 
almost  everywhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  this  valley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about 
one-third  that  of  the  Alps,  and  it  is  now  entirely  destitute 
of  glaciers;  yet  it  presents  almost  everywhere  moraines,  and 
polished  and  grooved  surfaces  of  rocks.  The  erratics,  more- 
over, which  cover  it  present  a  phenomenon  which  has  as-' 
tonished  and  perplexed  the  geologist  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  No  conclusion  can  be  more  incontestable  than  that 
these  angular  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystal- 
line formations,  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that  they  have  been 
brought  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards  across  one 
of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the  world;  so  that  they 
are  now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain  composed  of 
limestone  and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Alps.     Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey 
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of  ft4>  many  loai^uos,  has  juHtly  excited  wonder,  for  hundreds 
of  them  are  as  lar/i^e  as  cottai^en;  and  one  in  particular,  com- 
]K>Hed  of  gneiss,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pierre  a  Bot, 
n'stt  on  tho*  hide  of  a  hill  about  900  feet  alH>ve  the  Lake  of 
Neufehatel,  and  is  no  less  than'  forty  feet  in  diameter.  But 
there  are  somo  far-transport ihI  masses  of  granite  and  gnoi:<s 
which  are  still  larger,  and  which  have  been  found  to  contain 
50,000  and  G0,000  cubic  feet  of  stone;  and  one  limestone  block 
at  Devens,  near  Bex,  which  has  travelled  thirty  miles,  contains 
101. (HK)  cubic  feet,  its  angles  Wing  sharp  and  unworn. 

Von  Buch,  Escher,  and  Studer  inferred,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  boulders,  that  those 
resting  on  the  Jura,  opp<>?«ite  the  Lakes  of  Geneva  aud  Nenf- 
chatel,  have  come  from  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the 
Yalais,  as  if  they  had  followed  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  to 
the  Lake  of  (icneva,  and  had  then  pursue<l  their  way  uninter- 
ruptedly in  a  northerly  direction. 

M.  Chari>entier,  who  conceived  the  Alps  in  the  |x»riod  of 
greatest  cold  to  have  been  hi^^her  by  several  thouHaiul  feet 
than  they  are  now,  had  already  sugi^csted  that  the  Alpine 
glaciers  once  reached  continuously  to  the  Jura,  convoyif':r 
thither  tho  large  erratics  in  question.*  M.  Agassix,  on  i\\v 
other  hand,  instead  of  intnKlucing  distinct  and  separate 
glaciers,  imagine<i  that  the  whole  valley  of  Switxerlaml  mit;ht 
have  been  filled  with  ice,  and  that  one  great  sheet  of  it  ex* 
tended  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  the  two  chains  being  of 
the  same  height  as  now  relatively  to  each  other  To  thi^ 
idea  it  was  objected  that  the  ilitference  of  altitude.  M*hen  dis- 
tributed over  a  space  of  r»0  milos,  would  give  an  inclination 
of  two  degrees  only,  or  far  less  than  that  of  any  known 
glacier.  In  spite  of  this  dilllcully,  tho  hyi>othesis  has  since 
ttK'eived  the  sup|M>rt  of  Profc^Mir  James  Forbes,  in  bin  very 
able  work  oo  tho  Alps,  published  in  1^43. 

•  D'ArehiM,  Ubtuir*  a«i  Pr>jcr^«.  Ac .  torn,  il  p.  249. 
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In  1841,  I  advanced,  jointly  with  Mr.  Darwin  *  the  theory 
that  the  erratics  may  have  been  transferred  by  floating  ice  to 
the  Jura,  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  that  chain,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Swiss  valley  to  the  south,  was  under  the  sea. 
We  pointed  out  that  if  at  that  period  the  Alps  had  attained 
only  half  their  present  altitude,  they  would  yet  have  con- 
stituted a  chain  as  lofty  as  the  Chilian  Andes,  which,  in  a 
latitude  corresponding  to  Switzerland,  now  send  down  glaciers 
to  the  head  of  every  sound,  from  which  icebergs,  covered  with 
blocks  of  granite,  are  floated  seaward.  Opposite  that  part 
of  Chili  where  the  glaciers  abound,  is  situated  the  island  of 
Chiloe,  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  thirty 
miles,  running  parallel  to  the  continent.  The  channel  which 
separates  it  from  the  main  land  is  of  considerable  depth,  and 
twenty-five  miles  broad.  Parts  of  its  surface,  like  the  adja- 
cent coast  of  Chili,  are  overspread  with  recent  marine  shells, 
showing  an  upheaval  of  the  land  during  a  very  modem  period; 
and  beneath  these  shells  is  a  boulder  deposit,  in  which  Mr. 
Darwin  found  large  blocks  of  granite  and  syenite,  which  had 
evidently  come  from  the  Andes. 

A  continuance  in  future  of  the  elevatory  movement,  now 
observed  to  be  going  on  in  this  region  of  the  Andes  and  of 
Chiloe,  might  cause  the  former  chain  to  rival  the  Alps  in 
altitude,  and  give  to  Chiloe  a  height  equal  to  that  of  the  Jura. 
The  same  rise  might  dry  up  the  channel  between  Chiloe  and 
the  main  land,  so  that  it  would  then  represent  the  great 
valley  of  Switzerland. 

Sir  Eoderick  I.  Murchison,  after  making  several  import- 
ant geological  surveys  of  the  Alps,  proposed,  in  1849,  a 
theory  agreeing  essentially  with  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win  and  myself,  viz.  that  the  erratics  were  transported  to  the 
Jura,  at  a  time  when  the  great  strath  of  Switzerland,  and 

*  Bee  Elements  of  Geology,  2d  ed.,  1841. 
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many  valleys  receding  far  into  the  Alps,  were  under  water. 
Ue  thought  it  impossible  that  the  glacial  detritus  of  the 
Rhone  could  ever  have  been  carried  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  beyond  it  by  a  glacier,  or  that  so  vast  a  body  of  ice 
induing  from  one  narrow  valley  could  have  spread  its  erratics 
over  the  low  country  of  the  CantouH  of  Vaud,  Friburg,  Berne, 
and  Soleure,  as  well  as  the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  comprising  a 
region  of  about  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth  from  southwest 
to  northeast,  as  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Charpentier.  He 
therefore  imagined  the  granitic  blocks  to  have  been  trans- 
lated to  the  Jura  by  ioo-floats  when  the  intermediate  country 
wan  submerged.*  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  theory,  pro* 
vided  the  water  be  assumed  to  have  been  salt  or  brackishi 
demands  quite  as  great  an  oscillation  in  the  level  of  the  land 
as  that  on  which  Charpentier  had  speculated,  the  only  differ* 
ence  being  that  the  one  hj-potliesis  requires  us  to  begin  with 
a  subsidence  of  2500  or  30(>0  feet,  and  the  other,  with  an 
elevation  to  the  same  amount.  We  should  also  remember 
that  the  crests  or  watershe<ls  of  the  Alps  and  Jura  are  about 
eighty  miles  apart,  and  if  once  we  suppose  them  to  have  been 
in  movement  during  the  glacial  period,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  movements  at  such  a  distance  may  not  have  been 
strictly  uniform.  If  so,  the  Alps  may  have  been  relatively 
somewhat  higher,  which  would  greatly  have  facilitated  the 
extension  of  Alpine  glaciers  to  the  flanks  of  the  less  elevated 
chain. 

Five  years  before  the  publication  of  the  memoir  last  men- 
tioned,  H.  (f  uyot  had  brought  forward  a  great  body  of  new 
facts  in  sap|>ort  of  the  original  d<Ktrine  of  Charpentier,  thai 
the  Alpine  glaciers  once  reached  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  that 
they  had  deposited  thereon  a  portion  of  their  moraines-f 
The  scope  of  his  observations  and  argument  was  laid  with 

•  QMTtOTlj  Q«ologte«lJoaniftl,  \^jO,         f  Ba'.letm  6»  U  l^  <ir(«  J««  is: 
vot  vi.  ^  i&.  Nat«rvU«t  d«  2<««fekAtol»  luy 
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great  clearness  before  the  British  public  in  1852  by  Mr. 
Charles  Maclaren,  who  had  himself  visited  Switzerland  for 
the  sake  of  forming  an  independent  opinion  on  a  theoretical 
question  of  so  much  interest  and  on  which  so  many  eminent 
men  of  science  had  come  to  such  opposite  conclusions.* 

M.  Guyot  had  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Alpine  erratics, 
instead  of  being  scattered  at  random  over  the  Jura  and  the 
great  plain  of  Switzerland,  are  arranged  in  a  certain  deter- 
minate order,  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  ought  to 
prevail  if  they  had  once  constituted  the  lateral,  medial,  and 
terminal  moraines  of  great  glaciers.  The  rocks  chiefly  relied 
on  as  evidence  of  this  distribution  consist  of  three  varieties 
of  granite,  besides  gneiss,  chlorite-slate,  euphotide,  serpentine, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  conglomerate,  all  of  them  mineral 
compounds,  foreign  alike  to  the  great  strath  between  the 
Alps  and  Jura,  and  to  the  structure  of  the  Jura  itself  In 
these  two  region^,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  clays  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiaiy  formations  alone  crop  out  at  the  sur- 
face, so  that  the  travelled  fragments  of  Alpine  origin  can 
easily  be  distinguished,  and  in  some  cases  the  precise  localities 
pointed  out  from  whence  they  must  have  come. 

The  accompanying  map  or  diagram,  slightly  altered  from 
one  given  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  will  enable  the  reader  more 
fully  to  appreciate  the  line  of  argument  relied  on  by  M. 
Guyot.  The  dotted  area  is  that  over  which  the  Alpine 
fragments  were  spread  by  the  supposed  extinct  glacier  of  the 
Khone.  The  site  of  the  present  reduced  glacier  of  that  name 
is  shown  at  a.  From  that  point,  the  boulders  may  first  be 
traced  to  b,  or  Martigny,  where  the  valley  takes  an  abrupt 
turn  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course.  Here  the  blocks 
belonging  to  the  right  side  of  the  river,  or  derived  from  c,  d,  e, 
bave  not  crossed  over  to  the  left  side  at  b,  as  they  should 

» 

*  fidinbargh  New  PhUosopbical  Magazine,  October,  1852. 
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have  done  had    tlioy  been  tranxportcd   by  floating  iei-.  but 

coDliDue  to  keep  to  the  ttide  to  which  they  belonged,  a^isum- 

Wlg.  «1 


ing  that  ihry  onco  tumK-il  |>urt  of  a  right  laic 
a  great  extinct  glacier.  That  glai-iur,  aAer  arriving  at  tho 
lower  end  of  the  |i>ng  narrow  valley  of  the  «i>]ht  Itlmne  at  r, 
lilled  the  I.Bke  of  (ieneva.  r,  i.  with  ice.  Fnnu  r  bh  from  « 
great  vomitur)'.  It  then  ndiatM  in  all  dircetirin*),  lienring 
■long  with  it  the  moraincH  with  which  it  wna  londt-l,  and 
spreading  them  out  oa  all  eidei  over  the  great  |iluin.     But 
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the  principal  icy  mass  moved  straight  onwards  in  a  direct  line 
towards  the  hill  of  Ohasseron,  a  (precisely  opposite  f);  where 
the  Alpine  erratics  attain  their  maximum  of  height  on  the 
Jura,  that  is  to  say,  2015  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Lake  of  Neufchatel,  or  3450  feet  above  the  sea.  The  granite 
blocks  which  have  ascended  to  this  eminence  o,  came  from 
the  east  shoulder  of  Mont  Blanc,  h,  having  travelled  in  the 
direction  b^  f,  a. 

When  these  and  the  accompanying  blocks  resting  on  the 
southeastern  declivity  of  the  Jura  are  traced  from  their 
culminating  point  o,  in  opposite  directions,  whether  westward 
towards  Geneva,  or  eastward  towards  Soleure,  they  are  found 
to  decline  in  height  from  the  middle  of  the  arc  o,  towards 
the  two  extremities  i  and  k,  both  of  which  are  at  a  lower 
level  than  o  by  about  1500  feet.  In  other  words,  the 
ice  of  the  extinct  glacier,  having  mounted  up  on  the  sloping 
flanks  of  the  Jura  in  the  line  of  greatest  pressure  to  its  highest 
elevation,  began  to  decline  laterally  in  the  manner  of  a  pliant 
or  viscous  mass,  with  a  gentle  inclination,  till  it  reached  two 
points  distant  from  each  other  no  less  than  100  miles. 

In  further  confirmation  of  this  theory,  M.  Guyot  observed 
that  fragments  derived  from  the  right  bank  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Ehone,  c,  df  e,  are  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  great 
Swiss  basin  or  strath,  as  at  I  and  m,  while  those  derived  from 
the  left  bank,  jp,  A,  occur  on  the  left  side  of  the  basin,  or  on 
the  Jura,  between  a  and  i;  and  those  again  derived  from 
places  farthest  up  on  the  left  bank  and  nearest  the  source  of 
the  Bhone,  as  n  o,  occupy  the  middle  of  the  great  basin,  con- 
stituting, between  m  and  k,  what  M.  Guyot  calls  the  firontal 
or  terminal  moraine  of  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  old 
glacier. 

A  huge  boulder  of  talcose  granite,  now  at  Steinhoff,  ten 
miles  east  from  k,  or  Soleure,  containing  61,000  cubic  French 
feet^  or  equal  in  bulk  to  a  mass  measuring  40  feet  in  every 
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direction,  wu  ascertained  by  Charpentieri  from  its  com- 
position, to  have  been  derived  from  n,  one  of  the  highest 
points  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bhone  valley,  far  above 
Hartigny.  From  this  spot  it  must  have  gone  all  round  by  r, 
which  is  the  only  outlet  to  the  deep  valley,  so  as  to  have 
performed  a  journey  of  no  less  than  150  miles  I 

General   Transportation  of   Erratics    in    Switzerland  due   to 

Glaciers  and  not  to  floating  Ice, 

It  is  evident  that  the  above-described  restriction  of  certain 
fragments  of  peculiar  lithological  character  to  that  bank  of 
the  Rhone  where  the  parent  rooks  are  alone  met  with,  and 
the  linear  arrangement  of  the  blocks  in  corrcRpondihg  order 
on  the  op|>09ite  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Switzerland,  are 
facts  which  harmonize  singularly  well  with  the  theory  of 
glaciers,  while  they  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  that  of 
floating  ice.  Against  the  latter  hypothesiH.  all  the  arguments 
which  Cbarpentier  originally  brought  forward  in  opposition 
to  the  fintt  popular  doctrine  of  a  grand  debacle,  or  sudden 
flood,  rushing  down  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  might  be 
revived.  Had  there  ever  been  such  a  ruHh  of  muddy  water, 
said  \h\  the  blockH  carried  down  the  basins  of  the  principal 
Swiss  rivem,  Huch  a**  the  IUkhu*,  Aiir,  Kout^h,  and  Limmat, 
would  uU  have  U^cn  mingled  conluMMily  together  instead  of 
having  each  remained  in  si»parate  and  distinct  areas  as  they 
do  and  should  do  according  to  the  glacial  hy|M>theHis. 

M.  Morlot  presented  me  in  Ku  with  an  unpublished  map 
of  Switzerland  in  which  ho  had  emlMKlied  the  results  of 
his  own  observations,  and  tho!«e  of  MM.  Guyot,  Ks<'her, 
and  others,  marking  out  by  distinct  colors  the  limits  of  the 
ice-transported  detritus  proper  to  each  of  the  great  river- 
basins.  The  arrangement  of  the  drit\  and  erraties  thus 
depicted  accords  perfectly  well  with  Char|K'n tier's  views,  and 
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is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  the  scattered 
blocks  having  been  dispersed  by  floating  ice  when  Switzerland 
was  submerged. 

As  opposed  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  I  may  also  state  that 
nowhere  as  yet  have  any  marine  shells  or  other  fossils  than 
those  of  a  terrestrial  character,  such  as  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  and  a  few  other  mammalia,  and  some  coniferous 
wood,  been  detected  in  those  drifts,  though  they  are  often 
many  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness. 

A  glance  at  M.  Morlot's  map,  above  alluded  to,*  will  show 
that  the  two  largest  areas,  indicated  by  a  single  color,  are 
those  over  which  the  Ehone  and  the  Ehine  are  supposed 
to  have  spread  out  in  ancient  times  their  enormous  moraines. 
One  of  these  only,  that  of  the  Ehone,  has  been  exhibited 
in  our  diagram,  fig.  42,  p.  299.  The  distinct  character 
of  the  drift  in  the  two  cases  is  such  as  it  would  be  if 
two  colossal  glaciers  should  now  come  down  from  the  higher 
Alps  through  the  valleys  traversed  by  thos^e  rivers,  leaving 
their  moraines  in  the  low  country.  The  space  occupied 
by  the  glacial  drift  of  the  Ehine  is  equal  in  dimensions, 
or  rather  exceeds,  that  of  the  Ehone,  and  its  course  is  not 
interfered  with  in  the  least  degree  by  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
forty-five  miles  long,  any  more  than  is  the  dispersion  of  the 
erratics  of  the  Ehone,  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  about  fifty 
miles  in  length.  The  angular  and  other  blocks  have  in  both 
instances  travelled  on  precisely  as  if  those  lakes  had  no 
existence,  or  as  if,  which  was  no  doubt  the  case,  they  had  been 
filled  with  solid  ice. 

During  my  last  visit  to  Switzerland  in  1857, 1  made  excur- 
sions, in  company  with  several  distinguished  geologists,  for 
the  sake  of  testing  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  rival  theo- 
ries above  referred  to,  and  examined  parts  of  the  Jura  above 

*  See  map,  Qeologioal  Quarterly  Joamal,  vol.  xviiL  pi.  18,  p.  186. 
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NeafohaUl  in  company  with  IL  Dciior,  the  country  round 
Hoitiuro  with  Mr.  Langon,  the  southern  side  of  the  great 
strath  near  I^auManne  with  M.  Morlot,  the  basin  of  the  Aar, 
around  Berne,  with  M.  Escher  von  der  Linth ;  and,  having 
satii4fic<l  myself  that  air  the  facta  which  I  saw  north  of  the 
Alps  were  in  accordance  with  M.  Guyoi's  views,  1  crossed  to 
the  Italian  side  of  the  great  chain,  and  became  convinced 
that  the  same  theory  was  equally  applicable  to  the  ancient 
moraines  of  the  plains  of  the  Po. 

M.  Escher  pointed  out  to  me  at  Trogen  in  Appenzel,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ilhine,  fragments  of  a  rock  of  a  peculiar 
mineralogtcal  character,  commonly  called  the  granite  of  Pon* 
telyas,  the  natural  position  of  which  is  well  known  near 
Trons,  a  hundred  miles  from  Trogen,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Rhine,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  source  of  that  river.  All 
the  blorks  of  this  peculiar  granite  koi'p  to  the  lell  bank,  even 
where  the  valley  turns  almoHt  at  ri^^ht  angles  to  its  former 
course  near  Mayonfeld  below  (*hur,  making  a  nhar])  bend, 
resembling  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  at  Martigny. 
The  granite  blocks,  where  they  are  traced  to  the  low  country, 
Htill  keep  to  the  left  side  of  the  Luke  of  Cont^tam^e.  That 
they  should  not  have  crosned  over  to  the  opiM»!«ite  river* 
bank  Ik*1ow  Chur  is  quite  inexplieable,  if,  reje<*ting  the  aid 
of  land- ice,  we  appeal  to  floating  ice  as  the  tranM|M)rting 
power. 

In  M.  Morlot's  map,  already  cited,  we  behold  U^twi^en  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  glacial  drill  of  the  Rhine  and  lUione 
throe  smaller  yet  not  inconsiderable  spaces,  distinguidluMi  by 
dbtinct  colors,  indicating  the  peculiar  detritus  bnuight  down 
by  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Aar,  Reuns,  and  Limmat.  The 
ancient  glacier  of  the  firitt  of  tlu*se,  the  Aar,  has  traversed  the 
lakes  of  Briena  and  Thun,  and  has  borne  angular,  |M>liHbed 
and  striated  blocks  of  linle^tone  and  other  n>rki  as  far  as 
Berne,  and  somewhat  below  that  city.    The  Reu^s  has  also 
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Stamped  the  lithological  character  of  its  own  mountainous 
region  upon  the  lower  part  of  its  hydrographical  basin  hj 
covering  it  with  its  peculiar  Alpine  drift.  In  like  manner  the 
old  eztinct  glacier  of  the  Limmat,  during  its  gradual  retreat, 
has  lefl  monuments  of  its  course  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich  in  the 
shape  of  terminal  moraines,  one  of  which  has  almost  divided 
that  great  sheet  of  water  into  two  lakes.* 

The  ice-work  done  by  the  extinct  glaciers,  as  contrasted 
with  that  performed  by  their  dwarfed  representatives  of  the 
present  day,  is  in  due  proportion  to  the  relative  volume  of  the 
supposed  glaciers,  whether  we  measure  them  by  the  distances 
to  which  they  have  carried  erratic  blocks,  or  the  areas  which 
they  have  strewed  over  with  drift,  or  the  hard  surfaces  of  rock 
and  number  of  boulders  which  they  have  polished  and 
striated.  Instead  of  a  length  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty  miles 
and  a  thickness  of  200,  300,  or  at  the  utmost  800  feet,  those 
giants  of  the  olden  time  must  have  been  from  50  to  150  miles 
long,  and  between  1000  and  8000  feet  deep.  In  like  manner 
the  glaciation,  although  identical  in  kind,  is  on  so  small  a 
scale  in  the  existing  Alpine  glaciers  as  at  first  sight  to  dis- 
appoint a  Swedish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  or  North  American  geolo- 
gist. When  I  visited  the  terminal  moraine  of  the  glacier  of 
the  Ehone  in  1859,  and  tried  to  estimate  the  number  of 
angular  or  rounded  pebbles  and  blocks  which  exhibited  glacial 
polishing  or  scratches  as  compared  to  those  bearing  no  such 
markings,  I  found  that  several  thousand  had  to  be  reckoned 
before  I  arrived  at  the  first  which  was  so  striated  or  polished 
as  to  differ  from  the  stones  of  an  ordinary  torrent-bed.  Even 
in  the  moraines  of  the  glaciers  of  Zermatt,  Yiesch,  and  others, 
in  which  fragments  of  limestone  and  serpentine  are  abundant 
(rocks  which  most  readily  receive  and  most  faithfully  retain 
the  signs  of  glaciation),  I  found,  for  one  which  displayed  such 
indications,  several  hundreds  entirely  free  from  them.  Of 
the  most  opposite  character  were  the  results  obtained  by  me 
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trom  a  similar  scrutiny  of  the  boulders  and  pebbles  of  iho  ter- 
minal  moraine  of  one  of  the  old  extinct  glaciers,  namely,  that 
of  the  Rhone  in  the  suburbs  of  Soleure.  Thus,  at  the  point 
K,  in  the  map,  fig.  42,  p.  2t)9, 1  observed  a  mass  of  unstratified 
clay  or  mud,  through  which  a  variety  of  angular  and  rubbed 
stones  were  scattered,  and  a  marked  proportion  of  the  whole 
were  polished  and  scratched,  and  the  clay  rendered  so  com- 
pact, as  if  by  the  incumbent  pressure  of  a  groat  mass  of  ice, 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  blow  it  up  with  gun* 
powder  in  making  railway-cuttings  through  part  of  it.  A 
marble  rock  of  the  ago  of  our  Portland  stone,  on  which  this 
old  moraine  rests,  has  its  surface  polished  like  a  looking-glahs, 
dinplaying  beautiful  sections  of  fossil  shells  of  the  genera 
NerinsMi  and  Pteroceran,  while  occasionally,  be^ides  finer 
•tris,  there  are  deep  rectilinear  grooves,  agreeing  in  direction 
with  the  course  in  which  the  extinct  glacier  would  have 
moved  according  to  the  theory  of  M«  Guyot,  before  explained. 


Extinct  Glacien  of  the  Italian  Side  of  the  Alps* 

To  select  another  example  from  the  oppoHite  or  southern 
side  of  the  Alps.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  elaborate  map,  re- 
oently  executed  by  Si;xnor  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  of  the 
ancient  glaciers  of  the  Italian  flank  of  the  Alps,  that  the  old 
moraines  dem^end  in  narrow  stri|)s  from  the  snow-<H)vored 
ridgos,  through  the  princi|>al  valleys,  to  the  great  basin  of  the 
Po,  on  reaching  which  they  expand  and  cover  largo  cirt^ular 
or  oval  areas.  Each  of  these  grou|is  of  detritus  is  ob^erveil 
(see  map,  p.  30r>)  to  contain  exduHively  the  wreck  of  such 
roc'kfi  as  occur  in  9itu  on  the  Alpine  heights  of  the  hydro* 
graphical  banins  to  which  the  moraines  reftpei-tively  belong. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  thii  fact,  in  eom|uiny  with 
Signor  Gastaldi  as  my  guide,  by  examining  the  erratics  and 
boulder  formation  between  Susa  and  Turin,  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Dora  Biparia,  which  brings  down  the  waters  from  Uoiit 
Cenia,  and  from  the  Alps  S.W.  of  it.  1  there  observed  stri- 
ated fragments  of  dolomite  and  gypsnm,  which  had  come 
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down  from  Mont  Conin,  and  had  travelled  as  far  as  Avi- 
gliana ;  nUo  massoH  of  serpentine,  brou/^lit  from  less  remote 
pointH,  some  of  them  apparently  exceeding  in  dimensionti 
the  largest  erratie«  of  Switzerland.  I  aAerwards  visited, 
in  company  with  Signori  Gastaldi  and  Michellotti,  a  ntill 
grander  display  of  the  work  of  a  colosnal  glacier  of  the  olden 
time,  twenty  miles  N.E.  of  Turin,  the  moraine  of  which 
descended  from  the  two  highcHt  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blane 
and  Monte  Rosa,  and,  af\er  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  issued  from  a  narrow  defile  above  Ivrea  (nee  map, 
fig.  43;.  From  this  vomitory,  the  old  glacier  poured  into 
the  plains  of  the  Po  that  wonderful  accumulation  of  mud, 
gravel,  boulders,  and  largo  erratics,  which  extend  for  fifteen 
miles  from  above  Ivrea  to  below  Caluso,  and  which,  when 
seen  in  profile  from  Turin,  have  the  asfiect  of  a  chain  of  hi  lid. 
In  many  countrieH^  indeed,  they  might  rank  as  an  imiM)rtant 
range  of  hills;  for  where  they  join  the  mountains  they  are 
more  than  1500  feet  high,  and  retain  more  than  half  that 
hciglit  for  a  great  part  of  their  course,  rising  very  abruptly 
fVom  the  plain,  often  with  a  sIo^m)  of  from  20''  to  30^  This 
glacial  drift  reposes  near  the  mountains  on  ancient  roeta- 
morphic  rocks,  and  farther  from  them  on  marine  plitHvno 
strata.  Portions  of  the  ridges  of  till  and  stratified  matter 
have  been  cut  up  into  mounds  and  hilliK'ks  by  the  action  of 
the  river,  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  there  are  numerous  lakes,  so 
that  the  entire  moraine  much  resemblen,  except  in  its  greater 
height  and  width,  the  line  of  glacial  drift  of  Perthnhire  and 
Forfarshire,  before  des<'ribed,  p.  24><.  Its  complicated  strne- 
tare  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  ancient 
glacier  advanced  and  retreated  several  times,  and  left  largo 
lateral  moraines,  the  more  modern  moun<ls  within  the  limits 
of  the  older  ones,  and  masses  of  till  thrown  down  upon  the 
rearranged  and  stratified  materials  of  the  first  !«ot  of  moraines. 
Such  appearances  accord  well  with  the  hy)Hithevis  of  the 
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saccessive  phases  of  glacial  action  in  Switzerland,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  advert. 


Contorted  Strata  of  Glacial  Drift  south  of  Ivrea. 

At  Mazze,  near  Caluso  (see  map,  p.  806),  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  great  moraine  has  recently  been  cut  through 
in  making  a  tunnel  for  the  railway  which  runs  from  Turin 
to  Ivrea.  In  the  fine  section  thus  exposed,  Signer  Gastaldi 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  internal  structure 
of  the  glacial  formation.  In  close  juxta-position  to  a  great 
mass  of  till  with  striated  boulders,  we  saw  stratified  beds  of 
alternating  gravel,  sand,  and  loam,  which  were  so  sharply 
bent  that  many  of  them  had  been  twice  pierced  through  in 
the  same  vertical  cutting.  Whether  they  had  been  thus 
folded  by  the  mechanical  power  of  an  advancing  glacier, 
which  had  pushed  before  it  a  heap  of  stratified  matter,  as  the 
glacier  of  Zermatt  has  been  sometimes  known  to  shove  for- 
ward blocks  of  stone  through  the  walls  of  houses,  or  whether 
the  melting  of  masses  of  ice,  once  interstratified  with  sand 
and  gravel,  had  given  rise  to  flexures,  in  the  manner  before 
suggested,  pp.  138  and  220,  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  have 
detected  this  new  proof  of  a  close  connection  between  ice- 
action  and  contorted  stratification,  such  as  has  been  described 
as  so  common  in  the  Norfolk  cliffs,  p.  221,  and  which  is  also 
very  often  seen  in  Scotland  and  North  America,  where  strati- 
fied gravel  overlies  till.  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the  marine 
pliocene  strata,  which  underlie  a  great  part  of  the  moraine 
below  Ivrea,  were  exposed  to  view  in  a  vertical  section,  those 
fundamental  strata  would  be  found  not  to  participate  in  the 
least  degree  in  the  plications  of  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the. 
overlying  glacial  drift. 

To  return  to  the  marks  of  glaciation :  in  the  moraine  at 
Mazze,  there  are  many  large  blocks  of  protogene,  and  large 
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and  email  ones  of  limc8tone  and  serpentine,  which  have  been 
brought  down  from  Monte  Bosn,  through  the  gorge  of  Ivrca, 
aftor  having  travelled  for  a  diBtance  of  100  miles.  Confining 
my  attention  to  a  part  of  the  moraine  where  pieces  of  lime- 
stone and  serpentine  were  very  numerous,  I  found  that  no  less 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  bore  une<^uivo<*al  signs 
of  glacial  action;  a  state  of  things  which  seems  to  bear  some 
relation  to  the  vast  volume  and  pressure  of  the  ice  which 
once  constituted  the  extinct  glacier,  and  to  the  distance  which 
the  stones  had  travelled.  When  I  HoparatiKl  the  i>ebbles  of 
qoarta,  which  were  never  striated,  and  those  of  granite,  mica- 
schist,  and  diorite,  which  do  not  ot\on  exhibit  glacial  mark- 
ings, and  confined  my  attention  to  the  serpentine  alone,  I 
found  no  less  than  nineteen  in  twenty  of  the  whole  number 
polished  and  scratched ;  whereas  in  the  terminal  moraines  of 
some  modem  glaciers,  where  the  materials  have  travelled  not 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen,  instead  of  a  hundred  miles,  scarce 
one  in  twenty  even  of  the  serpentine  pebbles  exhibits  glacial 
polish  and  striation. 


Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Lake  basins  by  the  erosive  Action  of 

Glaciers,  considered. 

Geologists  are  all  agreed  that  the  last  series  of  movements 
to  which  the  Alps  owe  their  present  form  and  internal  stmo- 
tore  occurred  after  the  de|K>sition  of  the  miocene  strata;  and 
it  has  been  usual  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  numerous  lake* 
basins  of  Alpine  and  sub-Alpine  ro;^tons,  both  in  Switaerland 
and  Northern  Italy,  to  the  same  movements;  for  it  seemed 
not  unnatural  to  sup|M»se  that  forces  capable  of  ni(Mlitying 
the  configuration  of  the  greatest  Kuro|M.'an  chain,  by  up- 
liiling  some  of  its  comi>onent  tertiary  strata  (thoM*  of  marine 
origin  of  the  miocene  period)  several  thousand  feet  alK>vo 
their  former  level,  after  thn>wing  them  into  vertical  and 
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contorted  positions,  must  also  have  given  rise  to  many  super- 
ficial inequalities,  in  some  of  which  large  bodies  of  water 
would  collect.  M.  Desor,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  lakes,  suggested  that  they  may  have  escaped  being 
obliterated  by  sedimentary  deposition,  by  having  been  filled 
with  ice  during  the  whole  of  the  glacial  period. 

Subsequently  to  the  retreat  of  the  great  glaciers,  we  know 
that  the  lake-basins  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  encroached 
upon  and  turned  into  land  by  river-deltas;  one  of  which,  that 
of  the  Ehone  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  is  no  less 
than  twelve  miles  long  and  several  miles  broad,  besides 
which  there  are  many  torrents  on  the  borders  of  the  same 
lake,  forming  smaller  deltas. 

M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  glacial 
formations  of  the  Alps,  agreed  with  his  predecessors  that  the 
great  lakes  had  existed  before  the  glacial  period,  but  came  to 
the  opinion,  in  1859,  that  they  had  all  been  first  filled  up 
with  alluvial  matter,  and  then  re-excavated  by  the  action  of- 
ice,  which,  during  the  epoch  of  intense  cold,  had,  by  its 
weight  and  force  of  propulsion,  scooped  out  the  loose  and 
incoherent  alluvial  strata,  even  where  they  had  accumulated 
to  a  thickness  of  2000  feet.  Besides  this  erosion,  the  ice  had 
carried  the  whole  mass  of  mud  and  stones  up  the  inclined 
planes,  from  the  central  depths  to  the  lower  outlets  of  the 
lakes,  and  sometimes  far  beyond  them.  As  some  of  these 
rock-basins  are  500,  others  more  than  2000  feet  deep,  having 
their  bottoms  in  some  cases  500,  in  others  1000  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  areas  from  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  in  length  and  from  four  to  twelve  in  breadth,  we  may 
well  be  startled  at  the  boldness  of  this  hypothesis. 

The  following  are  the  facts  and  train  of  reasoning  which 
induced  M.  de  Mortillet  to  embrace  these  views.  At  the 
lower  ends  of  the  great  Italian  lakes,  such  as  Maggiore,  Como, 
Garda,  and  others,  there  are  vast  moraines  which  are  proved 
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by  their  coDtents  to  have  como  from  the  upper  Alpine 
valleys  above  the  lakes.  Such  moraines  often  repose  on  an 
older  stratified  alluvium,  made  up  of  rounded  and  worn 
pebbles  of  precisely  the  same  rocks  as  those  forming  the 
moraines,  but  not  derived  from  them,  being  small  in  size, 
never  angular,  polished,  or  striated,  and  the  whole  having 
evidently  come  from  a  great  distance.  These  older  alluvial 
strata  must,  according  to  M.  de  Mortillet,  be  of  prcglaeial 
date,  and  could  not  have  been  carried  past  the  Mtes  of  the 
lakes,  unless  each  batiin  had  previously  been  tilled  and 
levelled  up  with  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  so  that  the  river- 
cbanncl  was  continuous  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  each  basin. 

Professor  Ramsay^  ailer  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  British  Isles,  had  taught. 
many  years  before,  that  small  tarns  and  hhallow  ruck-basins, 
such  as  we  see  in  many  mountain-regions,  owe  their  origin 
to  glaciers  which  erode  the  softer  nnks,  leaving  the  harder 
ones  standing  out  in  relief  and  comparatively  nnabradi*d. 
Following  up  this  idea  after  he  had  vi.site<l  Switzerland^  and 
without  any  communication  with  M.  de  Mortillet  or  co*;- 
nixance  of  his  views,  he  sugt;este<l  in  IS.'iO  that  the  lake* 
basins  were  not  of  pre-glueiul  date,  but  had  bern  h<mm>)hm1  crut 
by  ice  during  the  glacial  perio<l,  the  excavation  having  for 
the  most  part  been  effected  in  mioeene  sandstone,  provinrially 
railed,  on  account  of  its  softness.  "  molasse."  lU*  this  theory 
he  dispensed  w*ith  the  necessity  of  filling  up  priM^xinting 
cavities  with  stratified  alluvium,  in  the  manner  pro]H>sed  by 
M.  de  Mortillet. 

I  will  now  explain  to  what  extent  I  agree  with,  and  on  what 

}>oint«  I  feel  compelled  to  differ  from,  the  two  distinguished 

geotogista  above  cited.     1st.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  a*«  Professor 

Bamaay  remarks,  that  heavy  masses  of  ice,  creeping  for  ages 

over  a  anrface  of  dry  land   fwhether  tiiis  comprise  bills, 

11 
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plateaus,  and  valleys,  as  in  the  case  of  Greenland,  before 
described  (p.  235),  or  be  confined  to  the  bottoms  of  great 
valleys,  as  now  in  the  higher  Alps),  must  often,  by  their  grind- 
ing action,  produce  depressions,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
degrees  of  resistance  offered  by  rocks  of  unequal  hardness. 
Thus,  for  example,  where  quartzose  beds  of  mica-schist  alternate 
with  clay-slate,  or  where  ti'ap-dikes,  often  causing  waterfalls  in 
the  courses  of  torrents,  cut  through  sandstone  or  slate, — these 
and  innumerable  other  common  associations  of  dissimilar 
stony  compounds  must  give  rise  to  a  very  unequal  amount 
of  erosion,  and  consequently  to  lake-basins  on  a  small  scale. 
But  the  larger  the  size  of  any  lake,  the  more  certain  it  will 
be  to  contain  within  it  rocks  of  every  degree  of  hardness, 
toughness,  and  softness;  and  if  we  find  a  gradual  deepening 
from  the  head  towards  the  central  parts,  and  a  shallowing 
again  from  the  middle  to  the  lower  end,  as  in  several  of  the 
great  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  which  are  thirty  or  forty  miles 
in  length,  we  require  a  power  capable  of  acting  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  uniformity  on  these  masses  of  varying 
powers  of  resistance. 

2dly.  Several  of  the  great  lakes  are  by  no  means  in  the 
line  of  direction  which  they  ought  to  have  taken  had  they 
been  scooped  out  by  the  pressure  and  onward  movement  of 
the  extinct  glaciers.  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  had 
it  been  the  work  of  ice,  would  have  been  prolonged  from  the 
termination  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ehone  towards  the 
Jura,  in  the  direction  from  f  to  a  of  the  map,  Ag.  42,  p.  299, 
instead  of  running  from  f  to  i. 

3dly.  It  has  been  ascertained,  experimentally,  that  in  a 
glacier,  as  in  a  river,  the  rate  of  motion  is  accelerated  or 
lessened  according  to  the  greater  or  less  slope  of  the  ground; 
also,  that  the  lower  strata  of  Ice,  like  those  of  water,  move 
more  slowly  than  those  above  them.  In  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
which  is  more  than  2600  feet  deep  (797  metres),  the  ice, 
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MVA  Professor  Ramsay,  had  to  descend  a  slope  of  about  8* 
for  the  first  twenty-five  miles,  and  then  to  asrrnd  for  the 
last  twelve  miles  (from  the  deepest  part  towards  the  outlet), 
at  an  angle  of  5^.  It  is  for  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  dynamics  of  glacier-motion  to  divine  whether,  in  such  a 
c*aiH.\  tlie  discharge  of  ice  would  not  be  entirely  effected  by 
the  superior  and  faster-moving  strata,  and  whether  the 
lowest  would  not  be  motionless  or  nearly  so,  and  would 
therefore  exert  very  little,  if  any,  friction  on  the  bottom. 

4thly.  But  the  graveat  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of 
glacial  erosion  on  so  stupendous  a  scale  is  afforded  by  the 
entire  abHcnce  of  lakes  of  the  first  magnitude  in  several  aroaa 
where  they  ought  to  exist  if  the  enormous  glaciers  which 
onee  occupied  those  spaces  had  possessed  the  deep  excavating 
power  ascribed  to  them.  Thus  in  the  area  laid  down  on 
the  map,  p.  306,  or  that  covered  by  the  ancient  moraine 
of  the  Dora  Baltea,  we  see  the  monuments  of  a  coloseal 
glacier  derived  from  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  It4>sa,  which 
deM*ended  from  points  nearly  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and 
then,  emerging  from  the  narrow  gorge  above  Ivrea.  deployed 
upon  the  plains  of  the  Po,  advancing  over  a  floor  of  marine 
pliocene  strata  of  no  greater  solidity  than  the  mioreno  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  in  which  the  lake-banins  of  (teneva, 
Zurich,  and  some  others  are  situated.  Why  did  this 
glacier  fail  to  scoop  out  a  deep  and  wide  basin  rivalling  in 
sise  the  lakes  of  Maggiore  or  Como,  instead  of  merely  giving 
rise  to  a  few  ponds  above  Ivrea,  which  may  have  been  due  to 
ice>actioo?  There  is  one  lake,  it  is  true, — that  of  Candia, 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  moraine, — which  is  larger; 
but  even  this,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  p.  300,  is  quite  of 
subordinate  importance,  and  whether  it  is  situated  in  a  rock 
ba*iin  or  is  simply  caused  by  a  dam  of  moraine  matter,  haa 
not  yet  been  fully  made  out. 

There    ought   also    to    have    been    another   great    lake. 
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according  to  the  theory  under  consideration,  in  the  space 
now  occapied  hy  the  moraine  of  the  Dora  Riparia,  between 
Susa  and  Turin  (see  map,  p.  306).  Signor  Gastaldi  has 
shown  that  all  the  ponds  in  that  area  consist  exclusively  of 
what  M.  de  Mortillet  has  denominated  morainic  lakes, 
t.e.  caused  by  barriers  of  glacier-mud  and  stones. 

5thly.  In  proo^of  the  great  lakes  having  had  no  existence 
before  the  glacial  period,  Professor  Bamsay  observes  that 
we  do  not  find  in  the  Alps  any  fresh-water  strata  of  an  age 
intermediate  between  '^the  close  of  the  miocenic  and  the 
commencement  of  the  glacial  epoch."*  But  although  such 
formations  are  scarce,  they  are  by  no  means  wholly  wanting ; 
and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  any  one  of  the  principal  lakes, 
that  of  Zurich,  for  example,  existed  prior  to  the  glacial  era,  it 
will  follow  that  in  the  Alps  the  erosive  power  of  ice  was  not 
required  to  produce  lake-basins  on  a  large  scale.  The  depo- 
sits alluded  to  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  are  those 
of  UtzQach  and  D&rnten,  situated  each  about  350  feet  above 
the  present  level  of  the  lake,  and  containing  valuable  beds 
of  lignite. 

The  first  of  them,  that  of  Utznach,  is  a  delta  formed  at  the 
head  of  the  ancient  and  once  more  extensive  lake.  The 
argillaceous  and  lignite-bearing  strata,  more  than  100  feet  in 
thickness,  rest  unconformably  on  highly  inclined  and  sometimes 
vertical  miocene  molasse.  These  clays  are  covered  conform- 
ably by  stratified  sand  and  gravel  sixty  feet  thick,  partly  con- 
solidated, in  which  the  pebbles  are  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Limmat  and  its  tributaries,  all  of  them 
small  and  not  glacially  striated,  and  wholly  without  admix- 
ture  of  large  angular  stones.  On  the  top  of  all  repose  very 
large  erratic  blocks,  affording  clear  evidence  that  the  colossal 
glacier  which  once  filled  the  valley  of  the  Limmat  covered 

*  QeoL  Qaut.  Joum.,  vol.  ztUL 
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tbo  old  littoral  deposit.  The  great  age  of  the  lignite  b  partly 
indicated  by  the  bones  of  Ekphns  antiquum  found  in  it. 

I  vitiited  UtEnach  in  company  with  M.  Eticher  von  der 
Linth  in  IH57,  and  during  the  same  year  examined  the  lignite 
of  DUrnten,  many  miles  farther  down  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  lake,  in  company  with  ProfoHsor  Heer  and  Mr.  Maroon. 
The  lieds  there  are  of  the  same  age  and  wilhin  a  few  feet  of 
the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  They  might  easily 
have  been  overlooked  or  confounded  with  the  general  glacial 
drift  of  the  neighborhood,  had  not  the  bod  of  lignite,  which 
ia  from  ^\e  to  twelve  feet  thick,  been  worked  for  i\iel,  darw 
tng  which  oi)eration  many  organic  remains  came  to  light. 
Among  these  are  the  teeth  of  EU-jfhas  antt'quus^  determined 
by  Dr.  Falconer,  and  Rhinoceros  leptorhinusf  (R,  mtgarhinus 
Christol),  the  wild  bull  and  red  deer  (Bos  primhjrnius  hoy^ 
and  Cirrus  Ehiphus  h.),  the  last  two  determine<l  by  Profesaor 
RQtimeyer.  In  the  same  beds  I  found  many  fresh- water 
■hells  of  the  genera  PabuUna^  Limnea^  Ac.^  all  of  living 
species.  The  plants  named  by  Profe:i8or  lleor  are  also 
recent,  and  agree  singularly  with  those  of  the  Cromer  buried 
forest,  before  described  (p.  214). 

Among  them  are  the  Sc^otch  and  spruce  firs,  Pinus  syU 
tf^tris  and  Pinus  Ahif^,  and  the  buck  bean,  or  MfnytintkeM 
triftflidta^  &c.,  beaidos  the  common  birch  and  other  £uro-i 
pean  plants. 

Overlying  this  lignite  are,  first,  as  at  Utsnach,  stratified 
gravel,  not  of  glacial  origin,  about  thirty  feet  thick ;  and, 
ii4*<*ondly,  highest  of  all,  hu^e  angular  erratic  blocks,  cleariy 
indicating  the  presence  of  a  gri»at  glacier,  posterior  in  date  to 
all  the  organic  remains  atxyve  enumerated. 

If  any  one  of  the  existing  SwittH  lakes  were  now  lowered 
by  deeiiening  its  outlet,  or  by  raiding  the  higher  portion  of  it 
relatively  to  the  lower,  we  should  see  similar  deltas  of  com- 
paratively modem  date  exposed  to  view,  some  of  them  with 
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imbedded  trunks  of  pines  of  the  same  species  drifted  down 
during  freshets.  Such  deposits  would  be  most  frequent  at 
the  upper  end*  of  the  lakes,  but  a  few  would  occur  on  either  . 
bank  not  far  from  the  shore,  where  torrents  once  entered, 
agreeing  in  geographical  position  with  the  lignite  formations 
of  Utznach  and  D(irnten. 

There  are  other  fresh-water  formations  with  lignite,  besides 
those  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  as  those  of  Wetzikon,  near  the 
Pfaffikon  Lake,  of  Kaltbrunnen,  of  Buchberg,  and  that  of 
Morschweil  between  St.  Gall  and  Rorschach,  but  none  pro- 
bably older  than  the  Durnten  beds.  Like  the  buried  forest 
of  Cromer  (p.  214),  they  are  all  pre-glacial,  yet  they  by 
no  means  represent  the  older  nor  even  the  newer  pliocene 
period,  but  rather  the  beginning  of  the  post-pliocene.  It  is 
therefore  true,  as  Professor  Eamsay  remarks,  that,  as  yet,  no 
strata  "of  the  age  of  the  English  Crag '  have  been  detected  in 
any  Alpine  valley.  In  other  wwds,  thei*e  are  no  fresh-water 
formations  yet  known  corresponding  in  date  to  the  pliocene 
beds  of  the  upper  Val  d^Arno,  above  Florence, — a  fact  from 
which  we  may  infer  (though  with  diffidence,  as  the  inference 
is  based  on  negative  evidence)  that,  although  the  great 
Alpine  valleys  were  eroded  in  pliocene  times,  the  lake-basins 
were,  nevertheless,  of  post-pliocene  date,  —  some  of  them 
fohned  before,  others  during,  the  glacial  epodi. 

6thly.  In  what  manner,  then,  did  the  great  lake-basins  ori- 
ginate, if  they  were  not  hollowed  out  by  ice?  My  answer  is, 
they  are  all-  doe  to  Hnequal  movements  of  upheaval  and  suh- 
sidence.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  buried  forest  of 
Cromer,  which,  by  its  organic  contents,  seems  clearly  to  be 
of  the  same  age  as  the  lignite  of  Durnten,  was  pre-glacial, 
and  that  it  has  undergone  a  great  oscillation  of  level  (about 
500  feet  in  both  directions,  see  p.  227)  since  its  origin, 
having  first  sunk  to  that  extent  below  the  sea,  and  then 
been  raised  up  again  to  the  sea-level.    In  the  countless  post- 
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miooene  ages  which  preceded  the  glaci*l  period  there  was 
ample  time  for  the  slow  erosion  by  water  of  all  the  principal 
bydn>graphical  basins  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Hitcs  of  all  the 
great  lakes  coincide,  as  Professor  Ramsay  tmly  says,  with 
these  great  lines  of  drainage.  The  lake^avitios  do  not  lie  in 
synclinal  troughs,  following  the  strike  and  foldings  of  the 
strata,  but  often,  as  the  same  geologist  remarks,  crons  them 
at  high  angles ;  nor  are  they  due  to  rents  or  gaping  fissures, 
although  theste,  with  other  accidents  oonnectod  with  the 
disturbing  movements  of  the  Alps,  may  sometimes  have 
determined  originally  the  direction  of  the  valley;*.  The 
(*onformity  of  the  lake- ban! nH  to  the  principal  watercuurr«os  is 
vxplieable  if  we  assume  them  to  have  resulted  from  inequali- 
ties in  the  upward  and  downward  movements  of  the  whole 
country  in  poht-plioccne  times,  after  the  valleys  were  enwled. 
We  know  that  in  Sweden  the  nite  of  the  rise  of  the  laud 
is  far  from  uniform,  being  only  a  few  inches  in  a  century 
near  Stockholm,  while  north  of  it,  and  l>eyond  (lede,  it 
amounts  to  as  many  fet^t  in  the  same  number  of  years.  Let 
us  sup]K>He,  with  Charpenticr,  that  the  Alps  gained  in  height 
several  thousand  feet  at  the  time  when  the  intense  cold  of 
the  glacial  pi'Hod  was  coming  on.  This  gradual  rino  would 
be  an  era  of  aqueous  erosion,  and  of  the  (hH*|KMiint;,  widening, 
ami  lengthening  of  the  valleys.  It  is  ver}*  impn>bable  that 
the  elevation  would  be  everywhere  i<lentical  in  quantity,  but, 
if  it  was  never  in  excels  in  the  outskirts  as  compared  to  the 
central  rei^ion  or  cre<»t  of  the  chain,  it  would  not  give  ri.ne  to 
lakes.  When,  liowever,  the  period  of  upheaval  was  followed 
by  one  of  gradual  subsidence,  the  movement  not  being  every- 
where  strictly  uniform,  lake-ba^in!%  would  be  formed  wherever 
the  rate  of  deprcnnion  was  in  excess  in  the  up|K*r  countnk*. 
Ijct  the  region,  for  example,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  great 
rivers  sink  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  i»ix  feet  |M'r  centun*, 
white  only  half  as  much  sub^tdenee  occurs  touanU  the  cir* 
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Gumference  of  the  mountains, — the  rate  diminishing  about  an 
inch  per  mile,  in  a  distance,  say,  of  forty  miles, — this  might 
convert  many  of  the  largest  and  deepest  valleys  at  their 
lower  ends  into  lakes. 

We  have  no  certainty  that  such  movements  may  not  now 
be  in  progress  in  the  Alps ;  for  if  they  are  as  slow  as  we  have 
assumed,  they  would  be  as  insensible  to  the  inhabitants  as 
is  the  upheaval  of  Scandinavia  or  the  subsidence  of  Green- 
land to  the  Swedes  and  Danes  who  dwell  there.  They  only 
know  of  the  progress  of  such  geographical  revolutions  because 
a  slight  change  of  level  becomes  manifest  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea.  The  lines  of  elevation  or  depression  above  supposed 
might  leave  no  clear  geological  traces  of  their  action  on  the 
high  ridges  and  table-lands  separating  the  valleys  of  the 
principal  rivers :  it  is  only  when  they  cross  such  valleys  that 
the  disturbance  caused  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  in 
the  drainage  becomes  apparent.  If  there  were  no  ice,  the 
sinking  of  the  land  might  not  give  rise  to  lakes.  To  accom- 
plish this  in  the  absence  of  ico,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rate 
of  depression  should  be  sufficiently  fast  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  depositing  power  of  the  river  to  keep  pace  with  it,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  fill  up  the  incipient  cavity  as  fast  as  it 
begins  to  form.  Such  levelling  operations  once  complete, 
the  running  water,  aided  by  sand  and  pebbles,  will  gradually 
cut  a  gorge  through  the  newly-raised  rock,  so  as  to  prevent 
it  from  forming  a  barrier.  But  if  a  great  glacier  fill  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
are  altered.  Instead  of  the  mud,  sand,  and  stones  drifted 
down  fi*om  the  higher  regions  being  left  behind  in  the 
incipient  basin,  they  all  travel  onwards  in  the  shape  of 
moraines  on  the  top  of  the  ice,  passing  over  and  beyond  the 
new  depression,  so  that  when,  at  the  end  of  fifty  or  a  thousand 
centuries,  the  glacier  melts,  a  large  and  deep  basin  repre- 
senting the  difference  in  the  movement  of  two  adjoining 
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moanUin-areaa — ^namelj,  the  central  and  the  circamlcrential 
—18  for  the  first  time  rendered  vinible. 

By  adopting  this  hypothesifl,  we  concede  that  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  glacial  period  and  a  pro- 
dominance  of  lakes,  in  producing  which  the  action  of  ice  is 
threefold :  first,  by  its  direct  power  in  scooping  out  shallow 
basins  where  the  rocks  are  of  unequal  hardnesn;  an  opera- 
tion which  can  by  no  means  be  confined  to  the  land,  for  it 
must  extend  to  below  the  level  of  high  water  a  thousand  feet 
and  more,  in  such  fViths  as  have  been  described  as  filled  with 
ioe  in  Greenland  (see  above,  p.  2^). 

2dly.  The  ice  will  act  indirectly  by  preventing  cavitiea 
caused  by  inequalities  of  subsidence  or  elevation  from  be- 
coming the  receptacles  first  of  water,  and  then  of  sediment, 
by  which  the  cavities  would  be  levelled  up  and  the  lakes 
obliterated. 

8dly.  The  ioe  is  also  an  indirect  csuao  of  lakes,  by  heaping 
up  mounds  of  moraine  matter,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  ponds 
and  even  to  sheets  of  water  several  miles  in  diameter. 

The  comparative  scarcity « then*fon\  of  lakes  of  p(>st-plio(*en6 
date  in  tropical  countries,  and  very  generally  south  of  the 
fortieth  and  fiftieth  parallels  of  lutitude,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  absence  of  glacial  action  in  such  regions. 

Post-glacial  Lake^icdUng  in  the  Xnrth  uf  Italy, 

We  learn  trom  M.  de  Mortillot  that  in  the  peat  which  has 
filled  up  one  of  the  *'morainic  lakes*'  forme4l  by  the  ancient 
glacier  of  the  Ticino,  M.  More  has  disco vennl  at  Men*unigo 
the  piles  of  a  lake-dwelling  like  thone  of  Switserland,  toother 
with  various  utensils,  and  a  canoe  hollowed  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree.  From*this  fact  we  learn  that  south  of  the  AI|mi.  as 
well  as  north  of  them,  a  primitive  people  having  similar 
habits  fionrished  after  the  retreat  of  the  great  glaciers. 
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Successive  Phases  of  Glacial  Action  in  the  Alps,  and  their 

Belation  to  the  Suman  Period. 

According  to  the  geological  observations  of  M.  Morlot,  the 
following  successive  phases  in  the  development  of  ice-action 
in  the  Alps  are  plainly  recognizable: — 

Ist.  There  was  a  period  when  the  ice  was  in  its  greatest 
excess,  as  described  at  p.  800  et  seq.,  when  the  glacier  of  the 
Ehone  not  only  reached  the  Jura,  but  climbed  to  the  height  of 
2015  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  3450  above  the 
sea,  at  which  time  the  Alpine  ice  actually  entered  the  French 
territory  at  some  points,  penetrating  by  certain  gorges,  as 
through  the  defile  of  the  Fort  de  TEcluse,  among  others. 

2d.  To  this  succeeded  a  prolonged  retreat  of  the  great 
glaciers,  when  they  evacuated  not  only  the  Jura  and  the  low 
country  between  that  chain  and  the  Alps,  but  retired  some 
way  back  into  the  Alpine  valleys.  M.  Morlot  supposes  their 
diminution  in  volume  to  have  accompanied  a  general  sub- 
sidence of  the  country,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  1000  feet. 
The  geological  formations  of  the  2d  period  consist  of  stratified 
masses  of  sand  and  gravel,  called  the  <^  ancient  alluvium"  by 
MM.  Necker  and  Favre,  corresponding  to  the  "older  or 
lower  diluvium"  of  some  writers.  Their  origin  is  evidently 
due  to  the  action  of  rivers,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  ice,  by 
which  the  materials  of  parts  of  the  old  moraines  were  re- 
arranged and  stratified,  and  left  usually  at  considerable 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  present  valley-plains. 

8d.  The  glaciers  again  advanced  and  became  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  though  they  fell  far  short  of  those  of  the  first 
period.  That  of  the  Ehone,  for  example,  did  not  again  reach 
the  Jura,  though  it  filled  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  formed 
enormous  moraines  on  its  borders,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
valley  between  the  Alps  and  Jura. 
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4th.  A  RecoDd  retreat  of  tho  glaciers  took  pIa(*o  when  they 
gradually  shrank  nearly  into  their  present  limits,  accom* 
jmnied  hy  another  uceumulation  of  st ratified  gravels,  which 
form  ID  many  places  a  series  of  terraces  above  the  level  of 
the  allavial  plainH  of  the  existing  rivers. 

In  the  gor^e  of  the  Dranse,  near  Thonon,  H.  Morlot  dis- 
covered no  less  than  three  of  these  glacial  formations  in  direct 
superposition,  namely,  at  the  bottom  of  the  section,  a  mass  of 
compact  till  or  boulder-clay  (No.  1 )  twelve  feet  thick,  including 
striated  boulderH  of  Alpine  limostono,  and  covered  by  regularly 
stratified  ancient  alluvium  (No.  2)  150  feet  thick,  made  up  of 
rounded  pebbles  in  horizontal  beds.  This  maHH  is  in  its  turn 
overlaid  by  a  second  formation  (No.  3;  of  unHtratified  boulder- 
clay,  with  erratic  blocks  and  striated  pebbles,  which  consti- 
tuted the  left  lateral  moraine  of  the  great  glacier  of  the 
Rhone,  when  it  advanced  for  the  second  time  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  above  section,  terraces 
(No.4)  compoHed  of  stratified  alluvium  are  seen  at  the  heights 
of  20,  50,  100,  and  150  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which, 
by  their  poeition,  can  be  shown  to  be  p<»sterior  in  date  to 
the  upper  boulderclay,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  fourth 
period,  or  that  of  the  last  retreat  of  tho  great  glaciers.  In 
the  deposits  of  this  fourth  period,  the  remains  of  the 
mammoth  have  been  discovered,  as  at  Morges,  for  example, 
on  the  Lake  of  (ieneva.  The  conical  delta  of  tho  Tinii*re, 
mentioned  at  p.  27  as  containing  at  different  depths  monu- 
ments of  the  Iloman  as  well  iih  of  the  antectnient  bronze  ancl 
atone  ages,  in  the  work  of  alluvial  deposition  going  on  when 
tho  terrace  of  50  feet  was  in  pro^res.«».  This  motlem  delta 
is  supposed  by  M.  MorK>t  to  have  n*quired  10,CKH)  youni  for 
its  accumulation.  At  the  height  of  ]r>0  feet  a)>o%*e  the  lake, 
following  up  tho  course  o(  tho  same  torrent,  we  came  t«>  a 
more  ancient  delta,  about  ten  timen  as  large,  which  \a  then^ 
foro  supposed  to  be  the  monument  of  about  ten   tinien  at» 
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many  centuries,  or  100,000  years,  all  referable  to  the  fourth 
period  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page,  or  that  which  fol- 
lowed the  last  retreat  of  the  great  glaciers.* 

If  the  lower  flattened  cone  of  Tinidre  be  referred  in  great 
part  to  the  age  of  the  oldest  lake-dwellings,  the  higher  one 
might,  perhaps,  correspond  with  the  post-pliocene  period  of 
St.  Acheul,  or  the  era  when  man  and  the  Elepkas  primige- 
nius  flourished  together ;  but  no  human  remains  or  works  of 
art  have  as  yet  been  found  in  deposits  of  this  age,  or  in  any 
alluvium  containing  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  an 
apparent  correspondence  in  the  succession  of  events  of  the 
glacial  period  of  Switzerland,  and  that  of  the  British  Isles 
before  described.  The  time  of  the  first  Alpine  glaciers  of 
colossal  dimensions,  when  that  chain  perhaps  was  several 
thousand  feet  higher  than  now,  may  have  agreed  with  the 
first  continental  period  alluded  to  at  pp.  241  and  282,  when 
Scotland  was  invested  with  a  universal  crust  of  ice.  The 
retreat  of  the  first  Alpine  glaciers,  caused  partly  by  a  lower- 
ing of  that  chain,  may  have  been  synchronous  with  the  period 
of  great  submergence  and  floating  ice  in  England.  The  second 
advance  of  the  glaciers  may  have  coincided  in  date  with  the 
re-elevation  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh 
mountains ;  and,  lastly,  the  final  retreat  of  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  glaciers  may  have  taken  place  when  man  and  the  ex- 
tinct mammalia  were  colonizing  the  northwest  of  Europe, 
and  beginning  to  inhabit  areas  which  had  formed  the  bed  of 
the  glacial  sea  during  the  era  of  chief  submergence. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  these  attempts  to  compare  the  chronological  re- 
lations of  the  periods  of  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  areas  so 

*  Morlot,    Terrain    qnatemairo    da      Vaadoise  des  Soiencos  Natarellcs,  No. 
Bauin  de  L4man^  Bulletin  de  Soci6t6      44. 
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widely  Beparatcd  aa  are  the  mountains  of  Seandinaviai  the 
Britii$h  IhIoa,  and  the  Alps,  or  the  times  of  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  glaciers  in  those  several  regions,  and  the  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  cold,  mast  be  looked  upon  as  very  con- 
jectural. 

We  may  presume  with  more  confidence  that  when  the  Alps 
were  highest  and  the  Alpine  glaciers  most  developed,  filling 
ail  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  and  loading  the  plains 
of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  with  ice^  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean were  chilled  and  of  a  lower  average  temperature 
than  now.  Such  a  period  of  refrigeration  ia  required  by  the 
conchologist  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  northern  shells 
in  the  Sicilian  seas  about  the  close  of  the  newer  pliocene  or 
commencement  of  the  post-pliocene  period.  For  such  shellrt 
aa  Cyprina  islandiea^  Xatira  chusa,  and  some  others,  ennme- 
rated  among  the  fossils  of  the  latest  tertiary  formations  of 
Sicily  by  Philippi  and  Edward  Forbes,  ])oint  unequivocally  to 
a  former  more  severe  climate.  Dr.  Hooker  also,  in  his  late 
journey  to  Syria  (in  the  autumn  of  1H(>0),  found  the  moraines 
of  extinct  glaciers,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  ancient  cedars 
of  Lebanon  grow,  to  des<'end  4000  feet  l)elow  the  summit  of 
thai  chain.  The  temperature  of  Syria  is  now  so  much  milder 
that  there  is  no  longer  perpetual  snow  even  on  the  summit 
of  Lebanon,  the  height  of  which  was  ascertained  to  be  10,200 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean.* 

Such  monuments  of  a  cold  climate  in  latitudes  so  far  south 
JM  Syria  and  the  north  of  Sicily,  between  SS""  to  SS"*  north, 
may  be  confidently  referred  to  an  early  part  of  the  glacier 
perio<l,  or  to  times  long  anterior  to  those  of  man  and  the 
extinct  mammalia  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens. 

•  Booktr,  NsUnU  IlUtory  IUtivw,  No.  i,  Jukumrj,  11*62,  p.  IL 
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CHAPTER  XVT. 

UVMAN   REMAINS  IN  THE  LOESS,  AND  THEIR  PROBABLE  AGE. 

N\TUltl,  OBIOIN,  AND  AGE  OF  THE  LOESS  OF  THE  RHINE  AND  DANUBE 
— IMPALPABLE  MUD  PBODUCBD  BT  THE  OBINDINO  ACTION  07  QLACIBBS 
^ItliiPKRSlON   OF  THIS    MUD   AT   THE   PEBIOD   OF  THE   RETBBAT   OF  THE 

\)KIS\T  ALPINE    QLACIEBS CONTINUITT    OF   THE    LOESS    FROM    SWITZEB- 

LAND  TO  THE  LOW  C0UNTBIE8 — CHABACTBRISTIC  ORGANIC  BEHAIN8 
NOT  LACUSTRINE — ALPINE  GRAVEL  IN  THE  YALLET  OF  THE  BHINB 
COVKRBD  BT  LOESS — GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  LOESS  AND 
ITS  UKIUIIT  ABOVE  THE  SEA — FOSSIL  MAMMALIA  —  LOESS  OF  THE 
UVNUBB  —  OaCILLATIONS  IN  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  ALPS  AND  LOWER 
COrNTRT  REQUIRED  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  FORMATION  AND  DENUDATION  OF 
YIIK  LOESS  —  MORE  RAPID  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  INLAND  COUNTRY — THE 
H.ViaK  DEPRESSION  AND  UPHEAVAL  MIGHT  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  ADVANCE 
AND  RETREAT  OF  THE  ALPINE  GLACIERS  —  HIMALAYAN  MUD  OF  THB 
ta\INR  OF  THE  GANGES  COMPARED  TO  EUROPEAN  L0ES8  —  HUMAN  BB* 
MMNS     IN     LOESS     NEAR    MAE8TRICHT,     AND     THEIR     PROBABLB     ANTI- 

Nature  and  Origin  of  the  Loess. 

INTIMATELY  connected  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
tho  last  chapter,  are  the  natare,  origin,  and  age  of  certain 
Umiuy  iloposits,  commonly  called  loess,  which  form  a  marked 
K'HtuiH)  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  the  basins  of  the  Ehine, 
PhiuiUs  and  some  other  large  rivers  draining  the  Alps,  and 
\s\\\\A\  extend  down  the  Ehine  into  the  Low  Countries,  and 
>von>  once  perhaps  continuous  with  others  of  like  composition 
\\\  tho  north  of  France. 

It  lius  boon  reported  of  late  years  that  human  remains 
hnvo  boon  detected  at  several  points  in  the  loess  of  tho 
MouHO  iu*ound  and  below  Maestricht.  I  have  visited  the 
KHnUilios  referred  to;  but,  before  giving  an  account  of 
thoiUi  it  will  be  desirable  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  the 
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loeiiAy  a  step  the  more  neccHsary,  as  a  French  gcologiht,  for 
whoHc  knowledge  and  jadgment  I  have  great  respect,  tells 
me  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  **  the  loess"  is  ^  a  myth," 
having  no  real  existence  in  a  geological  sensei  or  as  holding 
a  dt*t!nite  place  in  the  chronological  series. 

No  douht  it  is  true  that  in  every  country,  and  at  all 
;;r<i|oirical  pericHin,  rivers  have  heen  dcpouting  fine  loam  on 
their  inundated  ptainn  in  the  manner  explained  ahove  at 
p.  «{4.  where  the  Nile  mnd  wiifl  npoken  of.  This  mud  of  the 
plains  of  Kgypt,  according  to  ProfcHj^or  BinchoflTs  chemical 
analysis^  agrees  clonely  in  componition  with  the  loess  of  the 
Uhine.*  I  have  also  nhown  (p.  '2i)\),  when  6]K*aking  of  the 
fo^sil  man  of  Natchez,  how  idontiral  in  mineral  character,  and 
in  the  genera  of  its  terre>trial  and  amphibious  shelU,  is  the 
ancient  fiuviatile  loam  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  loesrt  of  the 
Rhine.  But  granting  that  loum  presenting  the  same  as|HH:t 
has  ori;^inuted  at  different  times  and  in  distinct  hydrogra- 
phical  hasiiiH,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  during  the  glacial 
|ieri4Hl,  the  Alps  were  a  great  centre  of  dispersion,  not  only  of 
erratics,  as  we  have  M*en  in  the  last  chapter,  and  of  gravel, 
which  was  carried  farther  than  the  erratics,  but  also  of  very 
fine  mud,  which  was  transported  to  still  greater  distances  and 
in  greater  volume  down  the  principal  river-courses  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Muti  pr'niurcii  by  (ihtcit  r*. 

They  who  have  visited  Switzerland  on'*  aware  that  every 
torrent  which  issue'*  from  an  icy  cavern  at  the  extremity  of  a 
glacier  is  densely  char^'d  with  an  impalpable  powder,  pro- 
duce<I  by  the  grin<ling  action  to  which  the  subjacent  floor  of 
rock  and  the  stones  and  sand  frozen  into  the  ice  are  ex|H)sed 
ID  the  manner  bi'ft>re  d«'seribod.     We  may  therefore  r\»adily 

^ChemlcAl  ao'l  Pb^'tcal  Gculi»/j,  vol.  i.  p.  U2. 
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conceive  that  a  much  greater  volume  of  fine  sediment  was 
swept  along  by  rivers  swollen  by  melting  ice  at  the  time  of 
the  retreat  of  the  gigantic  glaciers  of  the  olden  time.  The 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  mud,  instead  of  being 
carried  to  the  ocean,  where  it  might  have  formed  a  delta  on 
the  coast,  or  have  been  dispersed  far  and  wide  by  the  tides 
and  currents,  has  accumulated  in  inland  valleys,  will  be  found 
to  be  an  additional  proof  of  the  former  occurrence  of  those 
grand  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  Alps  and  parts  of  the 
adjoining  continent  which  were  required  to  explain  the 
alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the  glaciers,  and  the  super- 
position of  more  than  one  boulder-clay  and  stratified  alluvium 
before  mentioned,  p.  321. 

The  position  of  the  loess  between  Basle  and  Bonn  is  such 
as  to  imply  that  the  great  valley  of  the  Ehine  had  already 
acquired  its  present  shape,  and,  in  some  places,  perhaps  more 
than  its  actual  depth  and  width,  previously  to  the  time  when 
it  was  gradually  filled  up  to  a  great  extent  with  fine  loam. 
The  greater  part  of  this  loam  has  been  since  removed,  so  that 
a  fringe  only  of  the  deposit  is  now  left  on  the  flanks  of  the 
boundary  hills,  or  occasionally  some  outliers  in  the  middle  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Ehine  where  it  expands  in  width. 

These  outliers  are  sometimes  on  sucli  a  scale  as  to  admit 
of  minor  hills  and  valleys  having  been  shaped  out  of  them 
by  the  action  of  rain  and  small  streamlets,  as  near  Freiburg 
in  the  Brisgau  and  other  districts. 

Fossil  Shells  of  the  Loess. 

The  loess  is  generally  devoid  of  fossils,  although  in  many 
places  they  are  abundant,  consisting  of  land-shells,  all  of 
living  species,  and  comprising  no  small  part  of  the  entire 
molluscous  fauna  now  inhabiting  the  same  region.  The 
three  shells  most  frequently  met  with  are  those  represented  in 
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the  annexed  figures.  The  slug  called  Succinea  \b  not  strictly 
aqaatic,  but  lives  in  damp  places,  and  may  bo  seen  in  full 
activity  far  from  rivers,  in  meadows,  where  the  gra^s  is  wet 
with  rain  or  dewj  but  shells  of  the  genera  Liinnea,  Pianorhis, 
Paludina,  Cyclas^  and  others,  requiring  to  bo  constantly  in  the 
water,  are  extremely  exceptional  in  the  loens,  occurring  only 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deposit,  where  it  begins  to  alternate  witJi 
ancient  river-gravel,  on  which  it  usually  reposes. 
This  underlying  gravel  consists,  in  the  valley  of  the  lUiine, 

Fiff.  44.  Pif .  4».  Pif .  10. 

Smfrimta  thm^nta*      Pupa  »ii*conim.      itrUx  hi»pi4a  Lia.  ;  //.  pi*  It  i mm  JeffrvT*. 

for  the  moftt  part,  of  pebbles  and  boulders  of  Alpine  origin, 
showing  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  rivers  had  power  to 
convey  coarse  materials  for  hundreds  of  milen  nt>rthward 
from  Switzerland,  towards  the  noa;  whereas,  at  a  later  ]H'riod, 
an  entire  change  was  brou;;ht  about  in  the  phvHical  i^eo^nipli}* 
of  the  same  dlHtriet,  so  that  the  name  river  dc|K>Hito<l  uotliiiifr 
but  fine  mud,  which  a<Tumuluted  to  a  thick ne^n  of  sui^  tWt 
or  more  above  the  original  alluvial  plain. 

But,  although  most  of  the  fundamental  gravel  wan  derivi^ii 
from  the  Alps,  there  has  Iwen  obM»rVi»d  in  the  neiLrhlK>rh<MMl 
of  the  princi|ial  mountain-<*hains  bordering  the  great  valley, 
such  as  the  Black  Forent,  Vom^oh,  and  Odenwald,  an  ad- 
mixture of  detritus  characteriv>l  ic  of  thuse  bcveral  chains. 
We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  as  some  of  thehc  mountains, 
cftpecially  the  Voj*ges,  bad,  during  the  glacial  inn-Hl,  their 
own  glaciers,  a  part  of  the  fine  mud  of  their  nit»rain(*s  mu^t 
have  been  mingled  with  loo*<s  of  Alpine  origin;  alth«>ui;h  the 
principal  mass  of  the  latter  mu(»t  have  come  (Voni  Switzerland, 
and  can  in  fact  be  traced  continuously  flron*  Ba^le  to  IWIgium. 
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Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Loess. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  p.  802,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  extension  of  the  Swiss  glaciers  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  and  all  the  other  great  lakes,  were  filled  with  ice, 
80  that  gravel  and  mud  could  pass  freely  from  the  upper 
Alpine  valley  of  the  Ehine  to  the  lower  region  between  Basle 
and  the  sea,  the  great  lake  intercepting  no  part  of  the 
moraineS;  whether  fine  or  coarse.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Aar, 
with  its  great  tributaries  the  Limmat  and  the  Beuss,  does  not 
join  the  Ehine  till  after  it  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Constance; 
and  by  their  channels  a  large  part  of  the  Alpine  gravel  and 
mud  could  always  have  passed  without  obstruction  into  the 
lower  country,  even  after  the  ice  of  the  great  lake  had  melted. 

It  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Ehenish  loess  occurs,  if  he  is  told  that  some  of  the  earlier 
scientific  observers  imagined  it  to  have  been  formed  in  a  vast 
lake  which  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Ehine  from  Basle  to 
Mayence,  sending  up  arms  or  branches  into  what  are  now  the 
valleys  of  the  Main,  Neckar,  and  other  large  rivers.  They 
placed  the  barrier  of  this  imaginary  lake  in  the  narrow  and 
picturesque  gorge  of  the  Ehine  between  Bingen  and  Bonn : 
and  when  it  was  objected  that  the  lateral  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
communicating  with  that  gorge,  had  also  been  filled  with  loess^ 
they  were  compelled  to  transfer  the  great  dam  farther  down,  and 
to  place  it  below  Bonn.  Strictly  speaking,  it  must  be  placed 
much  farther  north,  or  in  the  Slst  parallel  of  latitude,  where 
the  limits  of  the  loess  have  been  traced  out  by  MM.  Omalius 
D'Halloy,  Dumont,  and  others,  running  east  and  west  by 
Cologne,  Juliers,  Louvain,  Oudenarde,  and  Courtray,  in 
Belgium,  to  Cassel,  near  Dunkirk,  in  France.  This  boundary- 
line  may  not  indicate  the  original  seaward  extent  of  the 
formation,  as  it  may  have  stretched  still  farther  north,  and  its 
present  abrupt  termination  may  only  show  how  far  it  was 
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cut  back  At  Bome  former  period  by  the  denading  action  of  the 
Ilea. 

Krcn  if  the  imbedded  fosail  shells  of  the  loess  had  been 
lacustrine,  instead  of  beings  as  we  have  seen,  terrestrial  and 
amphibious,  the  vast  height  and  width  of  the  required  barrier 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  theory  of  a  lake;  for  the  loess  is 
met  with  in  great  force  at  an  elevation  of  no  Iosm  than  1600 
feet  above  the  sea,  covering  the  KaisterstulU,  a  volcanic  monn* 
tain  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  near  Freiburg  in  Brisgau.  The  extent  to  which  the 
valley  has  there  been  the  receptacle  of  fine  mud  aAerwards 
removed  is  most  remarkable. 

The  loess  of  Belgium  was  called  *'  Hesbayan  mud*'  in  the 
geolotocal  map  of  the  late  M.  Dumont,  who,  I  am  told,  recog- 
nized it  as  being  in  great  part  comfwsed  of  Alpine  mud. 
M.  d'Archiac,  M*hen  s|>eaking  of  the  loens,  olmerveH  that  it 
envelops  Hainault,  Brabant,  and  Limburg  like  a  mantle, 
ever^'where  uniform  and  honiofroneous  in  chamcter,  filling 
up  the  lower  deprcHfiions  of  the  Ardennes,  and  purging  thence 
into  the  north  of  France,  though  not  crosHing  into  England. 
In  France,  he  adds,  it  is  found  on  high  plateaus,  iii^O  feet 
above  some  of  the  rivers,  such  as  the  Marnc ;  but  as  we  go 
southwards  and  eastwanls  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  it  dimi* 
nifibes  in  quantity,  and  finally  thins  out  in  tho^  directions.* 
It  may  even  be  a  question  whether  the  **/imoii  <//,<  piatraux" 
or  upland  loam  of  the  Somme  valKy,  before  alludiMl  to,t  may 
not  be  A  part  of  the  same  formation.  As  to  the  higher  and 
lower  level  gravels  of  that  valley,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Seine,  contain  no  foreign  rocks,^  we  have  seen  that  they  are 
each  of  them  covered  by  de{>0{«its  of  loess  or  inundation-mud 
lN*longtng  respectively  to  the  periods  of  the  gravels,  whereas 

the  upland  loam  is  of  much  older  date,  more  widely  spread, 

• 

•  D*Ar«kU«,  llUtoir*  6m  Prt»(r»«,  toL  U.  pp.  169,  170. 

t  Ko.  4,  fig.  7,  ^  IQ7.  t  s—  •h99% !».  ue. 
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and  occupying  positions  often  independent  of  the  present  lines 
of  drainage.  To  restore,  in  imagination,  the  geographical 
outline  of  Picardy,  to  which  rivers  charged  with  so  much 
homogeneous  loam,  and  running  at  such  heights,  may  once 
have  holonged,  is  now  impossible. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ehine,  as  I  before  observed,  the  main 
body  of  the  loess,  instead  of  having  been  formed  at  succes- 
sively lower  and  lower  levels  as  in  the  case  of  the  basin  of  the 
Somme,  was  deposited  in  a  wide  and  deep  pre-existing  basin, 
or  strath,  bounded  by  lofty  mountain-chains,  such  as  the 
Black  Forest,  Yosges,  and  Odenwald.  In  some  places  the 
loam  accumulated  to  such  a  depth  as  first  to  fill  the  valley 
and  then  to  spread  over  the  adjoining  table-lands,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Lower  Eifel,  where  it  encircled  some  of  the 
modern  volcanic  cones  of  loose  pumice  and  ashes.  In  these 
instances  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  volcanoes  were 
in  eruption  during  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  loess,  as 
some  geologists  have  supposed.  The  interstratification  of 
loam  and  volcanic  ejectamonta  was  probably  occasioned  by 
the  fluviatile  mud  having  gradually  enveloped  the  cones  of 
loose  scorifiB  after  they  were  completely  formed.  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  embrace  this  view  after  having  seen  the 
junction  of  granite  and  loess  on  the  steep  slopes  of  some  of 
the  mountains  bounding  the  great  plain  of  the  Bhino  on  its 
right  bank  in  the  Berg-strasse.  Thus,  between  Darmstadt 
and  Heidelberg  perpendicular  sections  are  seen  of  loess  200 
feet  thick,  at  various  heights  above  the  river,  some  of  them 
at  elevations  of  800  feet  and  upwards.  In  one  of  these  may 
be  seen,  resting  on  the  hill-side  of  Melibocus  in  the  Oden- 
wald, the  usual  yellow  loam  free  from  pebbles  at  its  contact 
with  a  steep  slope  of  grdnite,  but  divided  into  horizontal 
layers  for  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  junction.  In  these 
layers,  which  abut  against  the  granite,  a  mixture  of  mica  and 
of  unrounded  grains  of  quartz  and  felspar  occurs,  evidently 
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derived  from  the  diHiDtegration  of  the  crystalline  rook,  which 
must  have  decomposed  in  the  atmosphere  before  the  mod 
had  reached  this  height.  Entire  shells  of  Helix,  P^P^f  ftnd 
SuctHnta,  of  the  UHual  living  species,  are  imbedded  in  the 
granitic  mixturo.  We  may  therefore  be  sore  that  the  valley 
boonded  by  steep  hills  of  granite  existed  before  the  tranqoil 
accomolation  of  this  vast  body  of  loess. 

Doring  the  re-excavation  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  sao> 
cessive  deposits  of  loess  of  newer  origin  were  formed  at 
various  heights ;  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  their 
relative  ages,  especially  as  foKsils  are  often  entirely  wanting, 
and  the  mineral  composition  of  the  formation  is  so  uniform. 

The  loess  in  Belgium  is  variable  in  thickness,  usually 
ranging  from  ton  to  thirty  feet.  It  caps  some  of  the  highest 
hills  or  table-lan<i  around  Brussels  at  the  height  of  300  feet 
above  the  Hca.  In  such  places  it  usually  rests  on  gravel,  and 
rarely  contains  shells,  but  when  they  occur  they  are  of  recent 
species.  I  found  the  Surrinra  oblonga,  before  mentioned, 
p.  3:27,  and  Helix  hhpitltJt  in  the  Belgian  loess  at  Neorepen, 
between  Tongros  and  UaHielt,  whore  M.  Bosquet  had  pre- 
viously obtained  remains  of  an  elephant  referred  to  E.  primi^ 
grnius.  This  paehyclorm  and  Rhimfreros  t ichor hinus  are  cited 
as  characterizing  the  Ioohh  in  variouH  parts  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine.  Several  perfect  skeletonn  of  the  marmot  have 
been  disinterred  from  the  Iocas  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  determining  the  himm'Ioh  of  mammaltA 
of  this  formation,  and  the  relative  altitudes  above  the  valley* 
pbin  at  which  they  occur. 

If  we  ascend  the  banin  of  the  Neckar,  we  find  that  it  is 
filled  with  loess  of  great  thicknoHH.  far  above  it4  junction  with 
the  Rhine.  At  Cau»tadt  near  Stuttgart,  loo*«s  resembling 
that  of  the  Rhine  contains  many  foanil  bonesi.  enptHMslly  those 
of  EUpKas  prifni'jrniu.%  to;;ether  with  some  of  Hhtn^^^r-rt^ 
(icKorhinuSj  the  species  having   been  lately  determined  by 
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Dr.  Falconer.  -  At  this  place  the  loess  is  covered  by  a  thick 
bed  of  travertin^  used  as  a  buildiDg-stone,  the  product  of  a 
mineral  spring.  In  the  travertin  are  many  fossil  plants,  all 
recent  except  two,  an  oak  and  poplar,  the  leaves  of  which 
Professor  Ileer  has  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any  known 
species. 

Below  the  loess  of  Canstadt,  in  which  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth are  so  abundant,  is  a  bed  of  gravel,  evidently  an  old 
river-channel,  now  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Neckar, 
the  valley  having  there  been  excavated  to  some  depth  below 
its  ancient  channel  so  as  to  lie  in  the  underlying  red  sand- 
stone or  keuper.  Although  the  loess,  when  traced  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ehine  into  that  of  the  Neckar,  or  into  any 
other  of  its  tributaries,  often  undergoes  some  slight  alteration 
in  its  character,  yet  there  is  so  much  identity  of  composition 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  mud  of  the  main  river  passed 
far  up  the  tributary  valleys,  just  as  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
during  floods,  flows  far  up  the  Ohio,  carrying  its  mud  with 
it  into  the  basin  of  that  river.  But  the  uniformity  of  color 
and  mineral  composition  does  not  extend  indefinitely  into 
the  higher  parts  of  every  basin.  In  that  of  the  Neckar,  for 
example,  near  Tubingen,  I  found  the  fluviatile  loam  or 
brick-earth,  enclosing  the  usual  helices  and  succinesa,  together 
with  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  very  distinct  in  color  and 
composition  from  ordinary  Ehenish  loess,  and  such  as  no  one 
could  confound  with  Alpine  mud.  It  is  mottled  with  red  and 
green,  like  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  or  keuper,  from  which  it 
has  clearly  been  derived. 

Such  examples,  however,  merely  show  that  where  a  basin 
is  so  limited  in  size  that  the  detritus  is  derived  chiefly,  or 
exclusively,  from  one  formation,  the  prevailing  rock  will 
impart  its  color  and  composition  in  a  very  decided  manner 
to  the  loam ;  whereas,  in  the  basin  of  a  great  river  which  has 
many  tributaries,  the  loam  will  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
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almost  every  vEriety  of  rook,  and  will  therefore  exhibit  mn 
ayerage  result  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries.  TbuS|  the 
loam  which  fills  to  a  great  depth  the  wide  valley  of  the 
Saone,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  side  by  an  escarpment 
of  inferior  oolite,  and  by  the  chain  of  the  Jura  on  the  eatit,  is 
very  like  the  loess  found  in  the  continuation  of  the  same 
great  basin  after  the  junction  of  the  Rhone,  by  which  a  large 
supply  of  Alpine  mud  has  been  added  and  intermixed. 

In  the  higher  parts  of  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  loess  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  KhinO|  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
equally  of  Alpine  origin,  attains  a  far  greater  elevation  above 
the  i»ea  than  any  dc]H>8its  of  Rhenii»h  loeM«  Mr.  Stur  inftirms 
me  that  it  also  fills  the  valleys  of  the  Carpathians  almost  to 
the  height  of  the  watershed  between  Aui«tria  and  Hungary. 

Osnlliiti'fns  of  Lcvtl  required  to  explain  the  At'^t^muliUi'tn  and 

Denudation  of  the  L'h>'S. 

A  theory,  then^fore,  which  attempts  to  account  for  the 
pOHition  of  the  loohs  cannot  bo  satisfactory  unlens  it  be 
equally  upplicuble  to  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  I>auube. 
So  fur  ua  reluteit  to  the  source  of  bo  much  homogeneous  loam, 
there  arc  many  largo  tributaries  of  the  Danube  wliieh,  during 
the  glacial  perioil,  may  huvo  curried  an  ample  supply  of 
moraitie-raud  InMu  the  Alpn  to  that  river;  and  in  rei^ard  to 
grand  OHcitlatioiin  in  the  level  of  the  land,  it  is  obviouM  that 
the  Ha  me  movements,  Kith  downward  and  upwani,  of  the 
great  mountain-chain  would  be  attended  with  analogous 
effectH.  whether  the  great  rivers  flowed  northwards  or  ea»it- 
wards.  In  each  ca>e  tine  loam  would  be  a(*cuniulat4.Ml  during 
subsi(ieiK*e,  and  removiMl  during  the  upheaval  of  the  land, 
rhanges,  therefore,  of  level,  analogous  to  thom;  on  whieh  we 
have  U*en  ted  to  speculate  when  endeavoring  to  milve  the 
various   problems  presented  by  the  glacial  phenonu*im,  aro 
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equally  available  to  account  for  the  nature  and  geological 
distribution  of  the  loess.  But  we  must  suppose  that  the 
amount  of  depression  and  re-elevation  in  the  central  region 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  experienced  in  the  lower 
countries,  or  those  nearer  the  sea,  and  that  the  rate  of  sub- 
sidence in  the  latter  was  never  so  considerable  as  to  cause 
submergence,  or  the  admission  of  the  sea  into  the  iuterior  of 
the  continent  by  the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers. 

We  have  already  assumed  that  the  Alps  were  loftier  than 
now,  when  they  were  the  source  of  those  gigantic  glaciers 
which  reached  the  flanks  of  the  Jura.  At  that  time  gravel  was 
borne  to  the  greatest  distances  from  the  central  mountains 
through  the  main  valleys,  which  had  a  somewhat  steeper  slope 
than  now,  and  the  quantity  of  river-ice  must  at  that  time 
have  aided  in  the  transportation  of  pebbles  and  boulders. 
To  this  state  of  things  gradually  succeeded  another  of  an 
opposite  character,  when  the  fall  of  the  rivers  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  became  less  and  less,  while  the  Alps 
were  slowly  sinking,  and  the  first  retreat  of  the  ^eat  glaciers 
was  taking  place.  Suppose  the  depression  to  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  five  feet  in  a  century  in  the  mountains,  and  only 
as  many  inches  in  the  same  time  nearer  the  coast,  still,  in 
such  areas  as  the  eye  could  survey  at  once,  comprising  a 
small  part  only  of  Switzerland  or  of  the  basin  of  the  Ehine, 
the  movement  might  appear  to  be  uniform,  and  the  pre- 
existing valleys  and  heights  might  seem  to  remain  relatively 
to  each  other  as  before. 

Such  inequality  in  the  rate  of  rising  or  sinking,  when  we 
contemplate  large  continental  spaces,  is  quite  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  course  of  nature  in  our  own  times,  as 
well  as  at  remote  geological  epochs.  Thus,  in  Sweden,  as 
before  stated,  the  rise  of  land  now  in  progress  is  nearly  uni- 
form, as  we  proceed  from  north  to  south,  for  moderate  distances; 
but  it  greatly  diminishes  southwards  if  we  compare  areas 
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handrodfl  of  miles  apart;  so  that,  instead  of  the  land  snl^ 
aiding  five  feet  in  a  hundred  years,  as  at  the  North  Cape,  it 
becomes  less  than  the  same  number  of  inches  at  Stockholm, 
and  farther  south  the  land  is  stationary,  or,  if  not,  seems 
rather  to  be  descending  than  ascending.* 

To  cite  an  example  of  high  geological  antiquity,  M.  Ilebert 
has  demonstrated  that,  during  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
periods,  similar  inequalities  in  the  vertical  movements  of 
the  earth's  crust  took  place  in  SwiUcerland  and  France.  By 
his  own  observations  and  those  of  M.  Lory,  he  has  proved 
that  the  area  of  the  Alps  was  rining  and  emerging  Arom 
beneath  the  ocean  towards  the  close  of  the  oolitic  epoch,  and 
was  above  water  at  the  commencement  of  the  cretaceous  era ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  area  of  the  Jura,  alMiut  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  north,  wait  slowly  sinking  at  the  close 
of  the  oolitic  period,  and  had  become  submerged  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  cretaceous.  Yet  theno  oscillations  of  level 
were  accomplished  without  any  perceptible  derangement  in 
the  strata,  which  remained  all  the  while  horiaontal,  so  that 
the  lower  cretaceous  or  neocomiun  beds  were  deposited  con* 
formably  on  the  oolitic.f 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  the  depre^Mion  was  more 
rapid  in  the  more  elevated  region,  the  great  rivers  would 
kMe,  century  after  century,  some  portion  of  their  velocity 
or  carrying  power,  and  would  leave  behind  them  on  their 
alluvial  plains  more  and  more  of  the  moraine-mud  with 
which  they  were  charged,  till  at  length,  in  the  course  of 
thousands  or  some  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  a  large  part  of 
the  main  valleys  would  begin  to  n^somble  the  plaint  of  Egypt, 
where  nothing  but  mud  is  deposited  during  the  flood  season* 
The  thickness  of  loam  containing  shells  of  land  and  amphi* 
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bious  mollusca  might  in  this  way  accumulate  to  any  extenty 
so  that  the  waters  might  overflow  some  of  the  heights  ori- 
ginally bounding  the  valley,  and  deposits  of  <'  platform  mud/' 
as  it  has  been  termed  in  France,  might  be  extensively  formed. 
At  length,  whenever  a  re-elevation  of  the  Alps  at  the  time 
of  the  second  extension  of  the  glaciers  took  place,  there 
would  be  renewed  denudation  and  removal  of  such  loess ;  and 
if,  as  some  geologists  believe,  there  has  been  more  than  one 
oscillation  of  level  in  the  Alps  since  the  commencement  of 
the  glacial  period,  the  changes  would  be  proportionally  more 
complicated,  and  terraces  of  gravel  covered  with  loess  might 
be  formed  at  different  heights,  and  at  different  periods. 


Himalxiyan  Mud  of  the  Ganges  compared  to  European 

Loess, 

Some  of  the  revolutions  in  physical  geography  above  sug- 
gested for  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  post-pliocene 
epoch  may  have  had  their  counterparts  in  India  in  the  recent 
period.  The  vast  plains  of  Bengal  are  overspread  with  Hima- 
layan mud,  which,  as  we  ascend  the  Ganges,  extends  inland 
for  1200  miles  from  the  sea,  continuing  very  homogeneous  on 
the  whole,  though  becoming  more  sandy  as  it  nears  the  hills. 
They  who  sail  down  the  river  during  the  season  of  inundation 
see  nothing  but  a  sheet  of  water  in  every  direction,  except 
here  and  there  where  the  tops  of  trees  emerge  above  its  level. 
To  what  depth  the  mud  extends  is  not  known,  but  it  resem- 
bles the  loess  in  being  generally  devoid  of  stratification,  and 
of  shells,  though  containing  occasionally  land-shells  in  abun- 
dance, as  well  as  calcareous  concretions,  called  kunkur,  which 
may  bo  compared  to  the  nodules  of  carbonate  of  lime  some- 
times observed  to  form  layers  in  the  Ehenish  loess.  I  am 
told  by  Colonel  Strachey  and  Dr.  Hooker,  that  below  Cal- 
cutta, when  the  flood  subsides,  the  Gangetic  mud  may  be  seen 
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ID  river-clifffl  eighty  feci  high,  in  which  they  wcro  unable  to 
detect  organic  remains,  a  remark  which  I  found  to  hold 
equally  in  regard  to  the  recent  mud  of  the  MiMiiuiippi. 

Dr.Wallich,  while  confirming  these  observationH,  informs  me 
that  at  certain  pointjt  in  Bengal,  farther  inland,  he  met  with 
landnvhelU  in  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Borings  have 
been  made  at  Calcutta,  beginning  not  many  feet  above  the 
sea-lvvel  to  the  dfpth  of  300  and  400  feet ;  and  wherever  or- 
ganic  remains  were  found  in  the  strata  pierced  through,  they 
were  of  a  fluviatile  or  terrestrial  character,  implying  that 
during  a  long  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the  country  the 
sediment  thrown  down  by  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter 
bad  accumulated  at  a  sufiicient  rate  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
in%*ading  that  region. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  boriDgs,  after  passing  through  much 
fine  loam,  beds  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  boulders  were  reached, 
such  as  might  belong  to  an  ancient  river-channel;  and  the 
bones  of  a  crocodile  and  the  shell  of  a  fresh-water  tortoise 
imbedded  in  it  were  met  with,  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred 
feet  from  the  surface.  No  pebbles  are  now  brought  down 
within  a  great  distance  of  this  point,  so  that  the  countr}' 
must  once  have  had  a  totally  different  character,  and  may 
havo  had  its  valleys,  hills,  and  rivers,  before  all  was  rc<luctHl 
to  one  common  level  by  the  accumulation  upon  it  of  fine 
Himalayan  mud.  If  the  latter  were  removed  during  a 
gradual  re^*lovation  of  the  country,  many  old  bydrographical 
baftinx  might  reapjwar,  and  portions  of  the  loam  might  alone 
remain  in  terraces,  on  the  flanks  of  hills,  or  on  platforms,  at- 
tcnting  the  vast  extent,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  muddy  enve- 
lofK*.  A  similar  succession  of  events  kas^  in  all  likelihood, 
M*curred  in  Kuro|K«  during  the  dep<»hition  and  denudation  of 
the  locHM  of  the  pont-plioceno  perio<l,  which,  as  we  have  i*oon 
in  a  former  chapter,  was  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  gradual 
development  of  almost  any  amount  of  nuch  physical  changes. 

12 
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Human  Bemains  in  Loess  near  Maestricht, 

The  banks  of  the  Mease  at  Maestricht,  like  those  of  the 
Ehine  at  Bonn  and  Cologne,  are  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plaii\.  Qn  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
opposite  Maestricht;  the  difference  of  level  is  so  marked,  that 
a  bridge,  with  many  arches,  has  been  constructed  to  keep  up, 
during  the  flood  season,  a  communication  between  the  higher 
parts  of  the  alluvial  plain,  and  the  hills  or  bluffs  which 
bound  it.  This  plain  is  composed  of  modern  loess,  undistin- 
guishable  in  mineral  character  from  that  of  higher  antiquity, 
before  alluded  to,  and  entirely  without  signs  of  successive 
deposition,  and  devoid  of  terrestrial  or  fluviatile  shells.  It 
is  extensively  worked  for  brick-earth  to  the  depth  of  about 
eight  feet.  The  bluffs  before  alluded  to  often  consist  of  a 
teiTace  of  gravel,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  thickneds,  covered 
by  an  older  loess,  which  is  continuous  as  we  ascend  the  valley 
to  Liege.  In  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  patches  of  loess  are 
seen  at  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mouse.  The  table-land  in  that  region,  composed  of  Car- 
boniferous and  Devonian  rocks,  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  is  not  overppread  with  loess. 

A  terrace  of  gravel  covered  with  loess  has  been  mentioned 
as  existing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  at  Maestri cht. 
Answering  to  it  another  is  also  seen  on  the  left  bank  below 
that  city,  and  a  promontory  of  it  projecting  into  the  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Meuse,  and  approaching  to  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  river,  was  cut  through  during  the  excavation  of  a  canal 
running  from  Maestricht  to  Hocht,  between  the  years  1815 
and  1823.  This  section  occurs  at  the  village  of  Smeermass, 
and  is  about  sixty  feet  deep,  the  lower  forty  feet  consisting  of 
stratified  gravel,  and  the  upper  of  twenty  feet  of  loess.  The 
uuiubcr  of  molars,  tusks,  and  bones  (probably  parts  of  entire 
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•kolotoiis)  of  clophanta  obtained  during  thcue  digj^ings,  was 
extruonlinary.  Not  a  few  of  t!icm  aro  Htill  prcHorvcd  in  the 
tnanoums  of  Maestrieht  and  Lcydcn,  together  with  Homo 
horns  of  deer,  bones  of  tlic  ox-tribc  and  other  mammal ia, 
and  a  human  lower  jaw,  with  teeth.  According  to  ProfesMor 
Crahaj,  who  published  an  account  of  it  at  the  time,  this  jaw, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Ley  den,  was  found  at  the  depth  of 
oincteen  feet  from  the  surface,  where  the  loess  joins  the  under- 
lying gravel,  in  a  stratum  of  sandy  loam  resting  on  gravel, 
and  overlaid  by  some  pebbly  and  san<]y  beds.  The  stratum 
18  said  to  have  been  intact  and  undisturbed,  but  the  human 
jaw  was  isolated,  the  nearest  tusk  of  an  elephant  being  six 
yards  removed  from  it  in  horisontal  diHtan(*e. 

Most  of  the  other  mammalian  bones  were  found,  like  these 
human  remains,  in  or  near  the  gravel,  but  some  of  the  tusks 
and  teeth  of  elephants  were  met  with  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face. I  visited  the  site  of  these  fossils  in  isGO,  in  company 
with  M.  van  BinkhorMt,  and  we  found  the  description  of  the 
ground,  pul)H»hed  by  the  late  ProfoMsor  Crahay  of  Louvain, 
to  be  very  correct.*  The  projecting  jNirtion  of  the  terrace, 
which  was  cut  through  in  making  the  canal,  is  called  the  hill 
of  Caberg,  which  is  flat-top|)ed,  sixty  \Wi  high,  and  has  a 
steep  slo|M?  on  both  sides  towanls  the  alluvial  plain.  M.  van 
Binkhorht  (who  is  the  author  of  some  valuable  works  on  the 
pala>ontology  of  the  Maestricht  chalk)  has  n^eently  visited 
Loydi«n, and  ascertained  that  the  human  foi»siI  alnive  mentioned 
is  still  entire  in  the  museum  of  the  univcr>«ity.  Although 
we  had  no  op|K)rtunity  of  verifying  the  authenticity  of 
Profc«M>r  Crahay *s  statements,  we  could  see  no  rexvin  for 
8us))ecting  the  human  jaw  to  belong  to  a  ditferent  gt*ological 
period   from  that  of   the  extinct   elephant.     If   this   were 

*  M.  vttn  Binkbont  hAj  ibowo  ma  |>aMi«b<»«i  lo  1**.1S  la  ib«  Bo'Vtm  tU 
tbe  fTlxinal  MS.  rrmd  (»  tbe  MftrvlfK'bt  rAr*4ciaie  Rojalv  4a  Balf»|tta^  UMM. 
AlbvoA'uiD  m  1^23.     Tbe  mamutr  wm       iit.  p.  43. 
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granted,  it  might  bavo  no  claims  to  a  higher  antiquity  than 
the  human  remains  which  Dr.  Schmerling  disentombed  from 
the  Belgian  caverns;  but  the  fact  of  their  occurring  in  a 
post-pliocene  alluvial  deposit  in  the  open  plains  would  be  the 
first  example  of  such  a  phenomenon.  The  top  of  the  hill  of 
Caberg  is  not  so  high  above  the  Meuse  as  is  the  terrace  of 
St.  Acheul,  with  its  flint  implements^  above  the  Somme^  but 
at  St.  Acheul  no  human  bones  have  yet  been  detected. 

In  the  museum  at  Maestricht  are  preserved  a  human 
frontal  and  a  pelvic  bone,  stained  of  a  dark  peaty  color; 
the  frontal  very  remarkable  for  its  lowness,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  superciliary  ridges,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
Borreby  skull,  figured  at  p.  86.  These  remains  may  be  the 
same  as  those  alluded  to  by  Professor  Crahay  in  his  memoir, 
whore  he  says  that  in  a  deposit  in  the  suburbs  of  Hocht  of  a 
black  color  were  found  leaves,  nuts,  and  fresh-water  shells 
in  a  very  perfect  state,  and  a  human  skull  of  a  dark  color. 
They  were  of  an  age  long  posterior  to  that  of  the  loess  con- 
taining the  bones  of  elephants,  and  in  which  the  human  jaw 
now  at  Leyden  is  said  to  have  been  imbedded. 

As  to  the  human  skeleton,  alleged  to  have  been  found  in 
ancient  loess  at  the  village  of  Keer  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  opposite  Maestricht,  I  explored  the  locality  in  com- 
pany with  M.  Bosquet,  and  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
proofs  advanced  in  support  of  its  antiquity  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon. 
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CHAPTER  xvn. 

POST-aLACIAL    DISLOCATIONS   AND    FOLDINGS    OF   CRXTACEOVd 
AND  DRIFT  8TKATA  IN  TUB  ISLAND  OF  MOBN,  IN  DENMARK. 

OKOLOGtCAL  tTBrrTritBII  or  TUB  IML^^D  Or  MOBSI — OIKAT  DIf* 
Tt'BBASrBS  or  TUB  CHALK  rONTBBlUB  IB  DATB  TO  THB  OLACIAL 
PBirr,  WITH  BBCBXT  SHBLtt — M.  PlUOAABU'*  SBCTIOBB  or  TUB  i  Lirr* 
or  llOK?l— rLBXlBBB  AXD  rATLTS  COMMOB  TO  THB  CHALK  ABD 
GLACIAL  DBirr — DirrBBBXT  DIBErTlOX  or  TUB  LIBB*  or  trcCCBtU'B 
MO\BMB5(T,  TKACTLBB,  A»l>  rLKXlKB — t  !<blffTCBBBD  COBUITluB  or 
THB  BOCK*  IB  TUB  ADJOIBIXU  DA»I»H  ItLABU* — C.%B<|tAL  MUVBMBBTB 
or  rrUBWAL  IB  riXUABK — BABTUqCAKS  or  BBW  BBALABD  IX  IKkI 
— I'BBlvOMIBABCB  IB  ALL  AOK«  or  CBiroBM  COXTIBBBTAL  MoVEHBBTB 
OYBB  THOBB    BT    WHICH    TUB    B04  K9   ABB    LOCALLT   COBVCLBBU. 

TN  the  preceding  chaptere  I  have  endeavored  to  »how  thai 
-^  the  htudy  of  tho  succc^hivo  phanes  of  the  glacial  period 
in  Earope,  and  the  enduring  marks  which  they  have  lefl  on 
many  of  the  eiolid  rocks  and  on  the  character  of  the  super* 
ficial  drifl,  are  of  great  a^^iHtance  in  enabling  us  to  appreciate 
tho  vast  lapse  of  ages  which  arc  comprised  in  the  post- 
pi  tocene  ejKjch.  They  enlarge  at  tho  same  time  our  concejv 
tion  of  the  antiquity,  not  only  of  the  living  species  of  animals 
and  plant  Ay  but  of  their  pre^^nt  geographical  diotributioD, 
and  throw  light  on  the  chronological  relations  of  thcM)  s|ks 
cies  to  the  earliest  date  yet  a^'ortaineil  for  the  existence  of 
the  human  race.  That  date,  it  will  be  si^'n,  is  very  n*niote  if 
compartNl  to  tho  times  of  hintory  and  tradition,  yet  very 
moilem  if  ctmtrastcd  with  the  length  of  time  during  which 
all  the  living  tcstacoa.  and  even  many  of  tho  mammalia,  have 
inhabitcil  the  globe. 

In  order  to  render  my  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
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glacial  epoch  more  complete;  I  shall  describe  in  this  chapter 
some  other  changes  in  physical  geography,  and  in  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  Which  have  happened 
in  the  post-pliocene  period,  because  they  differ  in  kind  from 
any  previously  alluded  to,  and  are  of  a  class  which  were 
thought  by  the  earlier  geologists  to  belong  exclusively  to 
epochs  anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  existing  fauna  and  flora. 
Of  this  nature  are  those  faults  and  violent  local  dislocations 
of  the  rocks,  and  those  sharp  bendings  and  foldings  of  the 
strata,  which  we  so  often  Ibehold  in  mountain-chains,  and 
sometimes  in  low  countries  also^  especially  where  the  rock- 
formations  are  of  ancient  date. 


Post-glacial  Dislocations  and  Foldings  of  cretaceous  and  drift 
Strata  in  the  Island  of  Moen,  Denmark, 

A  striking  illustration  of  such  convulsions  of  post-pliocene 
date  may  be  seen  in  the  Danish  island  of  Moeu,  which 
is  situated  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Copenhagen.  The 
island  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of 
white  chalk,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  overlaid  by  boulder- 
clay  and  sand,  or  glacial  drift  which  is  made  up  of  several 
subdivisions,  some  unstratifled  and  others  stratified,  the  whole 
having  a  mean  thickness  of  sixty  feet,  but  sometimes  attain- 
ing nearly  twice  that  thickness.  In  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  formation,  fossil  marine  shells  of  existing  species  have 
been  found. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Moen,  the  strata  of  the 
drift  are  undisturbed  and  horizontal,  as  are  those  of  the 
subjacent  chalk ;  but  on  the  northeastern  coast  they  have 
been,  throughout  a  certain  area,  bent,  folded,  and  shifted, 
together  with  the  beds  of  the  underlying  cretaceous  forma- 
tion. Within  this  area  they  have  bpen  even  more  deranged 
than  is  the  English  chalk  with  flints  along  the  central  axis 
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of  the  lute  of  Wight  in  Uampshire,  or  of  Purbeck  in  Dorset- 
shire.  The  whole  displacement  of  the  chalk  is  evidently  pos- 
terior in  date  to  the  origin  of  the  drifl«  since  the  beds  of  the 
latter  are  horisontal  where  the  fondamental  chalk  is  bori- 
xontal,  and  inclined,  carved,  or  vertical  where  the  chalk  dis- 
plays signs  of  similar  derangement.  Although  I  had  come  to 
tliese  conclusions  respecting  the  structure  of  Mden  in  1K15, 
afler  devoting  several  days  in  company  with  Dr.  Forchham- 
mer  to  its  examination,*  I  should  have  hesitated  to  cite  the 
spot  as  exemplifying  convulriions  on  so  grand  a  scale,  of  such 
extremely  modern  date,  had  not  the  island  l>ecn  since  tho- 
roughly investigated  by  a  most  able  and  reliable  authority, 
the  Danish  geologint,  Profosnor  Puggaard,  who  has  published 
a  series  of  detailed  sections  of  the  cliffs. 

These  cliffs  extend  through  the  northeastern  cosHt  of  the 
island,  called  Hocns  Klint,t  where  the  chalk  precipices  are 
bold  and  picturesque,  being  3iN)  and  400  feet  high,  with  tall 
beech-trees  growing  on  their  summits,  and  covere<l  here  and 
there  at  their  base  with  huge  taluses  of  fallen  drifl,  verdant 
with  wild  shrubs  and  grasM,  by  which  the  monotony  of  a  (*on* 
tinuous  range  of  white  chalk  cliffs  is  prevcntiHl. 

In  the  low  part  of  the  islund,  at  A,  fig.  47,  or  the  houthem 
extremity  of  the  line  of  section  above  alludinl  to,  the  drift  in 
horiaontal,  but  when  we  reach  b,  a  change,  )>otli  in  the  height 
of  the  cliffs  and  in  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  be^^ins  to  be 
perceptible,  and  the  chalk  No.  1  soon  makes  its  appearance 
fhim  beneath  the  overlying  members  of  the  drill  Nos.  2,  U, 
4,  and  5. 

This  chalk,  with  its  layers  of  flints,  is  so  like  that  of 
Englaod   as   to   require   no   description.      The    incumbent 

•  Ly^tl,  0«ologiMl  TrsMMiiona,  24      ftm,  1961 ;  m4  BaUrtin  4«  U  B^UU 
mHm,  vol  U.  p.  i4S.  0«uluf  U|M  49  PnAM,  1»6L 
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drift  consistB  of  the  following  subdiviBtoDS,  beginniag  with 
the  lowest : — 

No.  2.  Stratified  loam  and  saod,  five  feet  thick,  containing 
at  one  spot,  near  the  base  of  tfae  cliff  at  b,  fig.  48,  Cardium 
edule,  Tellina  solidula,  and  Turritella,  with  IVagmenta  of  other 
shells.  Between  No.  2  and  the  chalk  No.  1  there  aatially 
intervenes  a  breccia  of  brolien  chalk  flints. 

No.  3.    Unstratified  blue  clay  or  till,  with  small  pebbles 

Tig.  VI. 


I J  Elidt  (Pnggurd). 
A  EoriiDuUI  drifL 

B  Chklk  and  DTgriying  drill  begiDoing  to  riaa. 
o  Flnt  fltinre  and  fanlU    Height  of  diff  M  thia  paint,  180  fs«t 

Fig.  48. 


Bectlon  of  Moods  Ktiat  (Paggaard),  eoDtiDuod  trim  tig.  47. 


and  fragments  of  Scandinavian  rocks  occasionally  scattered 
through  it,  twenty  feet  thick. 

No.  4.  A  second  unstratified  mass  of  yellow  and  more  sandy 
clay,  forty  feet  thick,  with  pebbles  and  angular  polished  and 
etnated  blocks  of  granite  and  other  Scandinavian  rocks, 
transported  from  a  distance. 

No.  6.   Stratified  sands  and  gravel,  with  occasionally  large 
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erratic  blocks;  the  whole  mau  vaiylng  fVom  forty  to  a  hnn- 
drcd  feet  in  thickneaa,  bat  this  only  in  a  few  spots. 

The  angularity  of  many  of  the  blocks  in  Nos.  8  and  4,  and 
the  glaciated  surfaces  of  others,  and  the  transportation  iVoiii 
a  dintance  attested  by  their  crystalline  nature,  prove  them  to 
belong  to  the  northern  drill  or  glacial  period. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  four  subdivisions  2, 3, 4,  and  5  begin 
to  rine  at  B,  fig.  47,  and  that  at  c,  where  the  cliff  is  ISO  feet 
high,  there  is  a  sharp  flexure  shared  equally  by  the  chalk  and 
the  incumbent  drift.  Between  d  and  o,  fig.  48,  we  observe  a 
great  fracture  in  the  rocks  with  synclinal  and  anticlinal  folds, 
exhibited  in  cliffs  nearly  300  feet  high,  the  drift  beds  partici- 
pating in  all  the  bendings  of  the  chalk;  that  is  to  say,  the 
three  lower  members  of  the  drift,  including  No.  2,  which,  at 
the  point  s  in  this  diagram,  contains  the  shells  of  recent 
species  before  alluded  to. 

Near  the  northern  end  of  the  Moons  Klint,  at  a  place 
called  **  Taler,"  more  than  300  feet  high,  are  tus*n  similar 
foldd.  so  sharp  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  four  distinct 
alternations  of  the  glacial  and  cretaceous  formations  in  vertical 
or  highly  inclined  beds;  the  chalk  at  one  point  bending  over, 
so  that  the  position  of  all  the  beds  is  reversed. 

But  the  most  wonderful  shiftings  and  faulting^  of  the  beds 
are  obnervablo  in  the  Dronningestol,  part  of  the  same  cliff, 
400  foot  in  perpendicular  height,  where,  as  shown  in  fig.  49 
(p.  3|(>>,  the  driil  is  thoroughly  entangled  and  mixed  up  with 
the  dislocated  chalk. 

If  we  follow  the  lines  of  fault,  we  may  see,  sa^'s  H.  Pnggaard, 
alons;  the  planes  of  contact  of  the  shiiled  bed<i,  the  marks  of 
polishing  and  rubbing  which  the  chalk  flints  have  undergone, 
as  have  many  stones  in  the  gravel  of  the  drift,  and  some  of 
these  have  also  been  force<l  into  the  soft  chalk.  The  manner 
in  which  the  t4>pe  of  some  of  the  arches  of  bent  chalk  have 
been  cut  off  in  this  and  several  adjoining  sections  attests  tba 
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great  denudation  which  accompanied  the  disturbances;  por- 
tions of  the  bent  strata  having  been  removed;  probably  while 
they  were  emerging  from  beneath  the  sea. 


Fig.  49. 


:.  :-:;.::r — H •• 

PoBt-glaoial  difltnrbanoes  of  vertical,  folded,  and  shifted  strata  of  chalk  and  drifty 
in  the  Dronningestol  MiSen,  height  400  feet  (Pnggaard). 

i  Chalk,  with  flints. 

2  Marine  stratified  loam,  lowest  member  of  glacial  formation. 

3  Blue  clay  or  tUI,  with  erratic  blocks  unstratified. 

4  Yellow  sandy  till,  with  pebbles  and  glaciated  boulders. 

5  Stratified  sand  and  grarel  with  erratics. 

M.  Puggaard  has  deduced  the  following  conclusions  from 
his  study  of  these  cliffs. 

1st.  The  white  chalk,  when  it  was  still  in  horizontal  strati* 
fication,  but  after  it  had  suffered  considerable  denudation, 
subsided  gradually,  so  that  the  lower  beds  of  drift  Ko.  2,  with 
their  littoral  shellS;  were  superimposed  on  the  chalk  in  a 
shallow  sea. 

2d.  The  overlying  unstratified  boulder-clays  3  and  4  were 
thrown  down  in  deeper  water  by  the  aid  of  floating  ice  coming 
from  the  north. 

8d.  Irregular  subsidences  then  began,  and  occasionally 
partial  failures  of  support,  causing  the  bending  and  sometimes 
the  engulfment  of  overlying  masses  both  of  the  chalk  and 
drift,  and  causing  the  various  dislocations  above  described 
and  depicted.  The  downward  movement  continued  till  it 
exceeded  400  feet,  for  upon  the  surface  even  of  Ko.  5,  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  lie  huge  erratics  twenty  feet  or  more  in 
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diameter,  which  imply  that  thoy  were  carried  by  ioa  in  a 
of  noffloioDt  depth  ta  float  large  icebergs. 

4tb.  After  this  Bubsidence,  the  re-elevation  and  partial 
denudation  of  the  cretaceous  and  glacial  beds  took  plaoe 
daring  a  general  npward  movement,  like  that  now  expe- 
rienced in  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

In  regard  to  the  lines  of  movement  in  Hoen,  M.  Poggaard 
believes,  after  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  clifls  with  the 
interior  of  the  island,  that  they  took  at  least  three  distinct 
directions  at  as  many  successive  eras,  all  of  poi»t-glacial  date; 
the  firbt  lino  running  from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  with  lines 
of  fVacturo  at  right  angles  to  them;  the  second  running  fVom 
8.S.B.  to  N.N.W.,  abio  with  iVactures  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion; and  lastly,  a  sinking  in  a  N.  and  S.  direction,  with  other 
subsidences  of  contemporaneous  date  running  at  right  angles, 
or  E.  and  W. 

When  we  approach  the  northwest  end  of  Moens  Klint,  or 
the  range  of  coast  above  described,  the  strata  begin  to  be 
letis  bent  and  broken,  and,  after  travelling  for  a  sliort  ditftanca 
boyond,  we  find  the  chalk  and  overlying  drift  in  the  same 
horicontal  position  as  at  the  southern  end  of  the  if  oeiis  Klint. 
What  makes  these  convulsions  the  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  other  adjoining  Danish  islands,  as  well  as  in  a 
large  part  of  Moen  ithclf,  both  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations  are  quite  undisturbed. 

It  is  impossible  to  behold  such  effects  of  reiterated  local 
movements,  all  of  post-tertiary  date,  without  rofliH*ting  that, 
but  for  the  accidental  presi^nce  of  the  stratified  drift,  all  of 
which  might  easily,  where  there  has  been  so  much  denudation, 
have  been  missing,  even  if  it  bad  once  existed,  we  mighft 
have  referred  the  verticality  and  flexures  and  faults  of  the 
rocks  to  an  ancient  period,  such  as  the  era  between  the  chalk 
with  flinta  and  the  Maestricht  chalk,  or  to  the  time  of  the 
latter  formation,  or  to   the  eocene,  or  miocene,   or   older 
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pliocene  eras^  even  the  last  of  them,  long  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  glacial  epoch.  Hence  we  may  be  permitted 
to  suspect  that  in  some  other  regions,  where  we  have  no  such 
means  at  our  command  for  testing  the  exact  date  of  certain 
movements,  the  time  of  their  occurrence  may  be  far  more 
modern  than  we  usually  suppose.  In  this  way  some  apparent 
anomalies  in  the  position  of  erratic  blocks,  seen  occasionally 
at  great  heights  above  the  parent  rocks  from  which  they 
have  been  detached,  might  be  explained,  as  well  as  the  irre- 
gular direction  of  certain  glacial  furrows  like  those  described 
by  Professor  Keilhau  and  Mr.  Horbye  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Dovrefjeld  in  lat.  62°  N.,  where  the  striation  and  friction 
are  said  to  be  independent  of  the  present  shape  and  slope  of 
the  mountains.*  Although  even  in  such  cases  it  remains  to 
be  proved  whether  a  general  crust  of  continental  ice,  like  that 
of  Greenland,  described  by  Eink  (see  above,  p.  235),  would 
not  account  for  the  deviation  of  the  furrows  and  strisB  from  the 
normal  directions  which  they  ought  to  have  followed  had  they 
been  due  to  separate  glaciers  filling  the  existing  valleys. 

It  appears  that  in  general  the  upward  movements  in  Scan- 
dinavia, which  have  raised  sea-beaches  containing  marine 
shells  of  recent  species  to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet, 
have  been  tolerably  uniform  over  very  wide  spaces ;  yet  a 
remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  was  observed  by  M.  Bravais, 
at  Altenfiord,  in  Finmark,  between  lat.  70^  and  71"*  N. 
An  ancient  water-level,  indicated  by  a  sandy  deposit  forming 
a  terrace,  and  by  marks  of  the  erosion  of  the  waves,  can  be 
followed  for  thirty  miles  from  south  to  north  along  the 
borders  of  a  fiord  rising  gradually  from  a  height  of  eighty-five 
feet  to  an  elevation  of  220  feet  above  the  sea,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  feet  in  a  mile.f 

To  pass  to  another  and  very  remote  part  of  the  world,  we 

*  Observations  snr  les  Ph^nomdnos  f  Proceedings  of  the  GeologioaJ 
d'iirosion  en  Norw^ge,  1857.  Society,  1846,  toI.  ir.  p.  91. 
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hmvo  witnessed,  so  late  as  Janaaiy,  18,>5,  in  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand,  a  sadden  and  permanent  rise  of  land 
on  the  northern  shores  of  Cook's  Straits,  which  at  one  point, 
called  Huko-moka,  was  so  aneqaal  as  to  amount  to  nine  foot 
Tcrtieallyi  while  it  declined  gradually  fVom  this  maximum  of 
upheaval  in  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles  north - 
went  of  the  greatcHt  rise,  to  a  point  where  no  chan;^o  of  level 
waH  perceptible.  Mr  Edward  Roberts,  of  the  llf>yal  Knginocrs, 
employed  by  the  British  Government  at  the  time  of  the 
shock  in  executing  public  works  on  the  couHt,  ascertained 
thiit  the  extreme  upheaval  of  certain  ancient  rocks  followed 
a  lino  of  fault  running  at  least  ninety  miles  from  south  to 
north  into  the  interior;  and,  what  is  of  great  geoloi^lcal 
interest,  immediately  to  the  eant  of  this  fault,  the  country, 
consisting  of  tertiary  strata,  remained  unmoved  or  stationary, 
— a  fact  well  established  by  the  position  of  a  line  of  nulli{M>res 
marking  the  sea-level  before  the  earthquake,  both  on  tlio 
surface  of  the  tertiary  and  palaeozoic  rocks.* 

The  repetition  of  such  unequal  movements,  es|KMMally  if 
they  recurred  at  intervals  along  the  sjimc  lines  of  fraetun>, 
would  in  the  course  of  agos  cauno  the  strata  to  dip  at  a  high 
angle  in  one  direction,  while  towanls  the  op|M)site  point  of 
the  compass  they  would  terminate  abruptly  in  a  stoop 
escarpment. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  multiplieation  of  such  move- 
roents  in  the  |>ost-tertiary  porio<l  has  rarely  been  so  great  as 
to  produce  results  like  those  above  described  in  Jlocn,  for 
the  principal  movements  in  any  ^ivon  peritMl  seem  to  be  of 
that  more  uniform  kind  s|M>ken  of  at  p.  o^U,  by  which  the 
U>i>ography  of  limited  di'itri<*ts  anil  tlio  p«>sition  of  the 
strata  are  not  visibly  oltered  except  in  their  hei>;ht  relatively 

4«  Frmacr,  tuI.  liit.  p.  f'M,  l<«jA.  whrr»      Waitrr  Mfta'r.L 
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to  the  sea.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  not  find  conform- 
able strata  of  all  ages,  including  the  primary  fossiliferoas  of 
shallow-water  origin,  which  must  have  remained  horizontal 
throughout  vast  areas  during  downward  movements  of  several 
thousand  feet,  going  on  at  the  period  of  their  accumulation. 
Still  less  should  we  find  the  same  primary  strata,  such  as  the 
carboniferous,  Devonian,  or  Silurian,  still  remaining  hon- 
zontal  over  thousands  of  square  leagues,  as  in  parts  of  North 
America  and  Eussia,  having  escaped  dislocation  and  flexure 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  epochs  which  separate  palseozoic 
from  recent  times.  Not  that  they  have  been  motionless,  for 
they  have  undergone  so  much  denudation,  and  of  such  a  kind, 
as  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  the  strata  to  have 
been  subjected  to  great  oscillations  of  level,  and  exposed  in 
some  cases  repeatedly  to  the  destroying  and  planing  action 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  successive  convulsions  in  Moen 
were  contemporary  with  those  upward  and  downward  move- 
ments of  the  glacial  period  which  were  described  in  the 
thirteenth  and  some  of  the  following  chapters,  and  that  they 
ended  before  the  upper  beds  of  No.  5,  p.  346,  with  its  large 
erratic  blocks,  were  deposited,  as  some  of  those  beds  occurring 
in  the  disturbed  parts  of  Moen  appear  to  have  .escaped  the 
convulsions  to  which  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  wore  subjected.  If 
this  be  so,  the  whole  derangement,  although  post-pliocene, 
may  have  been  anterior  to  the  human  epoch,  or  rather  to  the 
earliest  date  to  which  the  existence  of  man  has  as  yet  been 
traced  back. 
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CHAPTER  XVnL 

THI  GLACIAL  PERIOD  IN  NORTH  AJCBEICA. 

PO0T-OLACIAL  ITmATA  COVTAtJflllO  BIBAlXl  OF  MAATODOll  OlOAKTBUt 
W  IIOBTH  AMtmiCi^— ■CAmOITT  Of  MAftlXB  tSALU  IM  OLACUL  DBtfT 
or  GAVADA  AMD  TBI  ClltTID  tTATIS — OBBATIR  •OCTBBBSI  BXTB»SIOB 
or  ICB-ACTIOB  IB  IIOBTH  AMBBJCA  THAB  IB  BVBOri — TBAI9I1  OP 
BBBATIO    BU>0E1   Or  TAfT   illB   IB    BBBBtHIBB,    XAiaACNraSTTl — DB- 

•cBirrtoB  or  tbbib  lixbab  abbasobmbbt  abd  roiBTS  or  osrABT* 

CBB — TBBIB  TBAKSPOBTATIOX  BSrSBBBD  TO  fLOATIBO  AUD  COAST  ICB 
^-OBXKBAL    BBMABBl    OM    TRB    CAl'tBS   or   TOBMBB    CBABOEa   or   CU- 

■ATB  AT  trrcBBsiTB  GBOLooicAL  BfocBB — «rrrosBO  BrrBCTi  or  TBB 

DITBBBIOB  or  TBB  Ol'Lr  tTBBAM  IB  A  BOBTHBBLT  IBBTBAD  or  BOBTS* 
BAtTBBLT  DIBBi'TlOX — UKVBLOrMBXT  or  BXTBBMB  COLD  OB  TBB  OPHH 
•1TB  flOBB  or  TRB  ATLANTIC  IB  TUB  OLACIAL  rBBIOD  BOT  •TBICTI.T 
•llirLTABBOrB — BrMBBB  OT  IPBCIBB  or  PLABTt  ABD  ABIBALl  COMBOB 
TO   rBB-OLAClAL   ABD   rOBT-OLACIAL  TIBBB. 

fVS  the  North  Atncrican  Continent,  between  the  arctic 
^  circle  and  the  42d  parallct  of  latitude,  we  meet  with 
•igns  of  ico-action  on  a  scale  as  grand  if  not  grander  than  in 
Earope;  and  there  bIm  the  excess  of  cold  ap{>cars  to  have 
been  first  folt  at  the  clom*  of  the  tcrtian%  and  to  have  con- 
tinned  throQghoat  a  large  portion  of  the  post-pIioccnc  period. 
The  general  absence  of  organic  remains  in  the  North 
American  glacial  formation  makes  it  as  difficalt  as  in  Europe, 
to  determine  what  mammalia  lived  on  the  continent  at  the 
time  of  the  most  intense  refrigeration,  or  when  extensire 
areas  were  becoming  strewed  over  with  glacial  drift  and 
erratic  blocks,  bat  it  is  certain  that  a  large  proboscidian  now 
extinct,  the  Mastoiion  gujanteuM  (?ut.,  together  with  many 
other  qaadrnpeds,  some  of  them  now  living  and  othera 
extinct,  pUycd  a  conitpicuoas  part  in  the  p<Mtglacial  era. 
By  ita  frequency  as  a  fossil  species,  this  pachyderm  reprcsenta 
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the  European  Elephas  primigenius,  althoagh  the  latter  also 
occurs  fossil  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  abounds, 
as  I  learn  from  Sir  John  Eicbardson,  in  latitudes  farther  north 
than  those  to  which  the  mastodon  has  been  traced. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  mastodon  is  not  unfrcquently 
met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits  formed  in  hollows  in 
the  drift,  and  therefore,  in  a  geological  position,  much  resem- 
bling that  of  recent  peat  and  shell-marl  in  the  British  Isles, 
Denmark,  or  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  as  before  described. 
Sometimes  entire  skeletons  have  been  discovered  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface,  in  peaty  earth  at  the  bottom  of  small 
ponds,  which  the  agriculturists  had  drained.  The  shells  in 
these  cases  belong  to  fresh-water  genera,  such  as  Limnea, 
Physa,  Planorbis,  Cyclas,  and  others,  differing  from  European 
species,  but  the  same  as  those  now  proper  to  ponds  and  lakes 
in  the  same  parts  of  America. 

I  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  several  of  these 
localities  which  I  visited  in  1842,'*'  and  can  state  that  they 
certainly  have  a  more  modern  aspect  than  almost  all  the 
European  deposits  in  which  remains  of  the  mammoth  occur, 
although  a  few  instances  are  cited  of  Elephas  primigenius 
having  been  dug  out  of  peat  in  Great  Britain.  Thus  I  was 
shown  a  mammoth's  tooth  in  the  museum  at  Torquay,  in 
Devonshire,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  dredged  up  from 
a  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  now  partially  submerged  beneath 
the  sea.  A  more  elevated  part  of  the  same  peaty  formation 
constitutes  the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  which  Tor  Abbey 
stands.  This  individual  elephant  must  certainly  have  been 
of  more  modern  date  than  his  fellows  found  fossil  in  the  gravel 
of  the  Brixham  cave,  before  described  (p.  100),  for  it  flourished 
when  the  physical  geography  of  Devonshire,  unlike  that  of 
the  cave  period,  was  almost  identical  with  that  now  established. 

*  TraTcls  in  North  Amerioa,  vol.  i  p.  65,  London,  1845;  and  Manual  of  Geology, 
ch.  zii.  5th  ed.,  p.  144. 
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I  cannot  help  BURpecting  that  many  tuska  and  teeth  of  the 
mammoth,  said  to  have  been  found  in  peat,  may  be  as  spo- 
riouA  as  are  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  cited  more  than  once 
in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society"  as  having  been 
obtained  from  shell-marl  in  Forfarshire  and  other  Scotch  coun* 
ties;  yet,  between  the  period  when  the  mammoth  was  mont 
abundant,  and  that  when  it  died  out,  there  must  have  elapsed 
a  long  interval  of  ages  when  it  was  growing  more  and  more 
scarce ;  and  we  may  expect  to  find  occasional  strag;(]ers  buried 
in  do]M)sits  long  subsequent  in  date  to  others,  until  at  last  we 
may  ^ucceed  in  tracing  a  passage  from  the  post-pliocene  to 
the  recent  fauna,  by  goologieal  monuments,  which  will  fill 
up  the  gap  before  allu<led  to  (p.  144)  as  separating  the  era 
of  the  flint  tools  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  from  that  of  the 
peat  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 

How  far  the  lacuntrino  strata  of  North  America,  above 
mentioned,  may  help  to  lensen  thit<  hiatus,  and  whether  s«>me 
individuals  of  the  Masto<ion  gitjantnts  may  have  c*ome  down 
to  the  confines  of  the  historical  i>eriod,  is  a  quchtion  not  so 
easily  answered  as  might  at  first  sight  be  8Up|M).Hed.  A  geolo- 
gist might  naturally  imagine  that  the  fluvtatile  formation  of 
fioat  Island,  seen  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  at  several 
|>oints  below  the  fulls,*  was  %'ery  modem,  seeing  that  the 
fossil  shells  contained  in  it  are  all  of  species  now  inhabiting 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara,  and  seeing  also  that  the  deposit  is 
more  modern  than  the  glacial  drift  of  the  same  locality.  In 
fact,  the  ol<l  river-bed,  in  which  bones  of  the  mastodon  o<*cur, 
holds  the  same  position  n*latively  to  the  Inmlder  formation  aa 
the  strata  of  shell-marl  and  b4>gg)' -earth,  with  bones  of  mas- 
todon, so  frequent  in  the  State  of  New  York,  bear  to  the  glacial 
drift,  and  all  may  be  of  contem[M>raneoas  date.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  valley  of  the  Niagara  wo  happen  to  have  a  measuro 

•  TrAT«b  la  KorU  AflMriea,  hj  tb«  Aslbor,  voL  L  cb.  U. ;  m4  tqL  U.  cb.  ili. 
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of  time,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other  localities,  namely, 
the  test  afforded  by  the  recession  of  the  foils,  an  operation 
still  in  progress,  by  which  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Niagara, 
seven  miles  long,  between  Queenstown  and  Goat  Island,  has 
been  hollowed  out.  This  ravine  is  not  only  post-glacial,  but 
also  posterior  in  date  to  the  flaviatile  or  mastodon-bearing 
beds.  The  individual  therefore  found  fossil  near  Goat  Island 
flourished  before  the  gradual  excavation  of  the  deep  and  long 
chasm,  and  we  must  reckon  its  antiquity,  not  by  thousands, 
but  by  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  if  I  have  correctly  estimated 
the  minimum  of  time  which  was  required  for  the  erosion  of 
that  great  ravine.'*' 

The  stories  widely  circulated  of  bones  of  the  mastodon 
having  been  observed  with  their  surfaces  pierced  as  if  by 
arrow-heads,  or  bearing  the  marks  of  wounds  inflicted  by 
some  stone  implement,  must  in  future  be  more  carefully 
inquired  into,  for  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  mastodon  in 
North  America  lived  down  to  a  period  when  the  mammoth 
coexisted  with  man  in  Europe.  But  I  need  say  no  more  on 
this  subject,  having  already  (p.  200)  explained  my  views  in 
regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  North 
America,  when  treating  of  the  human  bone  discovered  at 
Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States  we  experience  the  same 
difficulty  as  in  Europe,  when  we  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  glacial  formations  of  submarine  and  those  of  supra- 
marine  origin.  In  the  New  World,  as  in  Scotland  and 
England,  marine  shells  of  this  era  have  rarely  been  traced 
higher  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seven  hun- 
dred feet  seems  to  be  the  maximum  to  which  at  present  they 
are  known  to  ascend.  In  the  same  countries,  erratic  blocks 
have  travelled  from  N.  to  S.,  following  the  same  direction  as 

•  Prinoiplet  of  Oeologj,  Oih  ed.  p.  2 ;  and  Travels  in  North  America,  vol.  U 
p.  32, 1845. 
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the  gUcial  furrows  and  Btriv  imprinted  almost  everywhere  on 
the  solid  rocks  underlying  the  drift.  Their  direction  rarely 
deviates  more  than  fifteen  degrees  £.  or  W.  of  the  meridian, 
so  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  general  dearth 
of  marine  shells,  that  icebergs  floating  in  the  sea,  and  often 
mnning  aground  on  its  rocky  bottom^  were  the  instruments 
by  which  most  of  the  blocks  were  conveyed  to  southern 
latitudes. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe, 
several  groups  of  mountains  which  have  acted  as  independent 
oentres  for  the  dispersion  of  erratics,  as,  for  example,  the 
White  Mountains,  latitude  44^  N.,  the  highest  of  which, 
Mount  Washington,  rises  to  about  (><'>00  feet  above  the  sea ; 
and,  according  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  some  of  the  lofliest 
of  the  hills  of  Massachusetts  once  sent  down  their  glaciers 
into  the  surrounding  lower  country. 


Oreat   southern    Eximsion  of   Trains   of   Erratic   Blorks  in 
Berkshire,  Masnachustits,  U.S.,  lot.  42^  X. 

Having  treated  so  fully  in  this  volume  of  the  events  of  the 
glacial  period,  I  am  unwilling  to  conclude  without  hiying 
before  the  reader  the  evidence  displayed  in  North  America, 
of  ice-action  in  latitudes  farther  south,  by  about  ten  degrees, 
than  any  seen  on  an  equal  scale  in  Eunipe.  This  extension 
southwards  of  glacial  phenomena,  in  regions  where  there  are 
no  snow-covered  mountains  like  the  Alps  to  explain  the  ex- 
ception, nor  any  hills  of  more  than  moderate  elevation,  coo* 
stitutes  a  feature  of  the  western  as  compared  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  must  be  taken  into  account  when  we 
speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  refrigeration  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  post-pliocene  period. 

In  1^52,  accompanied  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  State  geologist 
of  New  York,  author  of  many  able  and  well-known  works 
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on  geology  and  palsBontology,  I  examined  the  glacial  drift 
and  erratics  of  the  county  of  Berkshire,  Massachasetts,  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
district  about  130  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
situated  due  west  of  Boston,  in  lat.  42°  25'  north.  This 
latitude  corresponds  in  Europe  to  that  of  the  north  of  Por- 
tugal. Here  numerous  detached  fragments  of  rock  are  seen^ 
having  a  linear  arrangement  or  being  continuous  in  long 
parallel  trains^  running  nearly  in  straight  lines  over  hill  and 
dale  for  distances  of  fivO;  ten,  and  twenty  miles,  and  some- 
times greater  distances.  Seven  of  the  more  conspicuous  of 
Ihese  trains,  from  1  to  7  inclusive,  fig.  50,  are  laid  down  in 
the  accompanying  map  or  ground-plan.*  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  they  run  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  or  almost 
transversely  to  the  ranges  of  hills  a,  b,  and  o,  which  run 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  The  crests  of  these  chains  are  about  800 
feet  in  height  above  the  intervening  valleys.  The  blocks  of 
the  northernmost  train,  No.  7,  are  of  limestone,  derived  from 
the  calcareous  chain  b;  those  of  the  two  trains  next  to  the 
south,  Nos.  6  and  5,  are  composed  exclusively  in  the  first  part 
of  their  course  of  a  green  chloritic  rock  of  great  toughness, 
but  after  they  have  passed  the  ridge  b,  a  mixture  of  calcareous 
blocks  is  observed.  After  traversing  the  valley  for  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  these  two  trains  pass  through  depressions  or  gaps 
in  the  range  c,  as  they  had  previously  done  in  crossing  the 
range  b,  showing  that  the  dispersion  of  the  erratics  bears  some 
relation  to  the  actual  inequalities  of  the  surface,  although  the 
course  of  the  same  blocks  is  perfectly  independent  of  the 
more  leading  features  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  or 
those  by  which  the  present  lines  of  drainage  are  determined. 
The  greater  number  of  the  green  chloritic  fragments  in 

*  This  ground-plan,  and  a  further  lirered  by  me  to  the  Royal  Institn- 
aooount  of  the  Berkshire  erratics,  was  tion  of  Great  Britain,  April  27, 1855, 
given  in  an  abstraot  of  a  leoture  do-      and  published  in  their  Proceedings. 
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fii  Dapey's  Mount. 

n   Largest  block  of  train  No.  6.    See  figs.  51  and  52,  p.  359. 

p  Point  of  diyergenoe  of  part  of  the  train  No.  0,  where  a  branch  is  sent  off  to 
No.  5. 

No.  1.  The  most  southerly  train  examined  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Lyell,  between 
Stookbridge  wnd  Richmond,  composed  of  blocks  of  black  slate,  blae  limestone, 
and  some  of  the  green  Canaan  rock,  with  here  and  there  a  boulder  of  white  quarts. 

No.  2.  Train  composed  chiefly  of  large  limestone  masses,  some  of  them  dirided 
into  two  or  more  fragments  by  natural  joints. 

No.  3.  Train  composed  of  blocks  of  limestone  and  the  green  Canaan  rock; 
passes  south  of  the  Richmond  Station  on  the  Albany  and  Boston  Railway ;  is  less 
defined  than  Nos.  1  and  2. 

No.  4.  Train  chiefly  of  limestone  blocks,  some  of  them  thirty  feet  in 
diameter,  running  to  the  northwest  of  the  Richmond  Station,  and  passing  south 
of  the  Methodist  Meeting-house,  where  it  is  intersected  by  a  railway -cutting. 

No.  6.  South  train  of  Dr.  Reid,  composed  entirely  of  large  blocks  of  the 
green  chloritio  Canaan  rock;  passes  north  of  the  Old  Richmond  Meeting-house, 
and  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  preceding  train  (No.  4). 

No.  6.  The  great  or  principal  train  (north  train  of  Dr.  Reid),  composed  of  rery 
large  blocks  of  the  Canaan  rock,  diverges  at  jp,  and  unites  by  a  branch  with 
train  No.  5. 

No.  7.  A  well-defined  train  of  limestone  blocks,  with  a  few  of  the  Canaan  rock, 
traced  from  the  Richmond  to  the  slope  of  the  Lenox  range. 

trains  5  and  6  have  evidently  come  from  the  ridge  a,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  from  its  highest  summit,  d^ 
where  the  crest  of  the  ridge  has  been  worn  into  those  dome- 
shaped  masses  called '^  roehes  moutonnees/' already  alluded 
to  (pp.  269  and  293),  and  where  several  fragments  having  this 
shape,  some  of  them  thirty  feet  long,  are  seen  in  situ,  others 
only  slightly  removed  from  their  original  position,  as  if  they 
had  been  just  ready  to  set  out  on  their  travels.  Although 
smooth  and  rounded  on  their  tops,  they  are  angular  on  their 
lower  parts,  where  their  outline  has  been  derived  from  the 
natural  joints  of  the  rock.  Had  these  blocks  been  conveyed 
from  d  by  glaciers,  they  would  have  radiated  in  all  directions 
from  a  centre,  whereas  not  one  even  of  the  smaller  ones  is 
found  to  the  westward  of  a,  though  a  very  slight  force  would 
have  made  them  roll  down  to  the  base  of  that  ridge,  which  is 
very  steep  on  its  western  declivity.  It  is  clear,  therefore^that 
the  propelling  power,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  acted 
exclusively  in  a  southeasterly  direction.    Professor  Hall  and 
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1  obsorTod  one  or  the  grvcn  Mock",  twenty-four  ffvt  long, 
poJMtJ  upon  ftnoih«r  »boul  oint'tcen  fci-l  in  length.  The 
lurgeat  of  all  on  the  wcat  flank  of  m,  or  Dupt-y'ii  Mount, 
valM    the    AldonnuD,   m    about    ninety    Teel    in    dianuliT, 
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The  annexed  drawing  represents  one  of  the  best  known  of 
train  No.  6,  being  that  marked  n  on  the  map,  p.  357.  Ac- 
cording to  our  measurement  it  is  fifty-two  feet  long  by  forty 
in  width,  its  height  above  the  drift  in  which  it  is  partially 
buried  being  fifteen  feet.  At  the  distance  of  several  yards 
occurs  a  smaller  block,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  twenty 
feet  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  composed  of  the  same  compact 
chloritic  rock,  and  evidently  a  detached  fragment  from  the 
bigger  mass,  to  the  lower  and  angular  part  of  which  it  would 
fit  on  exactly.  This  erratic  n  has  a  regularly  rounded  top, 
worn  and  smoothed  like  the  roches  moutonnees  before  men- 
tioned, but  no  part  of  the  attrition  can  hare  occurred  since  it 
left  its  parent  rock,  the  angles  of  the  lower  portion  being 
quite  sharp  and  unblunted. 

From  railway-cuttings  through  the  drift  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  other  artificial  excavations,  we  may  infer  that  the 
position  of  the  block  n,  if  seen  in  a  vertical  section,  would  be 
as  represented  in  fig.  52.  The  deposit  c  in  that  section, 
p.  359,  consists  of  sand,  mud,  gravel,  and  stones,  for  the  most 
part  unstratified,  resembling  the  till  or  boulder-clay  of 
Europe.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  ten  to  fifty  feet,  being 
of  greater  depth  in  the  valleys.  The  uppermost  portion  is 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  stratified.  Some  few  of  the  im- 
bedded  stones  have  flattened,  polished,  striated,  and  furrowed 
sides.  They  consist  invariably,  like  the  seven  trains  above 
mentioned,  of  kinds  of  rock  confined  to  the  region  lying  to 
the  N.W.,  none  of  them  having  come  from  any  other  quarter. 
Whenever  the  surface  of  the  underlying  rock  has  been  ex- 
posed by  the  removal  of  the  superficial  detritus,  a  polished 
and  furrowed  surface  is  seen,  like  that  underneath  a  glacier, 
the  direction  of  the  furrows  being  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  or  cor- 
responding to  the  course  of  the  large  erratics. 

As  all  the  blocks,  instead  of  being  dispersed  from  a  centre, 
have  been  carried  in  one  direction,  and  across  the  ridges  a,  b, 
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c,  and  tho  intervening  valleyBy  the  l)y|K>tho8i«  of  gUeieni  in 
out  of  tho  qacHtioo.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  tho  orratieH 
were  conveyed  to  tho  places  they  now  occopy  hy  coant-ice, 
when  tho  country  was  Buhnierged  beneath  the  waters  of  a 
hca  cooled  by  icebergs  coming  annually  from  arctic  regions 

Fi|C.  53. 
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Snpj>of»c  the  hi:rhest  pcakH  of  the  ridiji'M  a,  B,  r,  in  the  an- 
nexed dia^rnm,  to  l»c  alone  ab<»ve  water,  formint;  inlandrt.  and 
d  e  to  U*  miiHM'M  of  fl«mti!i;^  ice,  which  drit\fcl  across  the 
(^annan  and  Kiclitnond  vnUcys  at  a  time  when  they  were 
marine  chnnncN.M*)>:irntin<;  i^^lands,  or  rather  chains  of  inlands, 
havin;;  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction.  A  fragment  of  ice  Huch 
a>» '/,  frciifhtcd  with  a  block  from  a,  might  run  agrouiul,  and 
add  to  the  heap  of  erratics  at  tho  X.W.  base  of  the  island  (now 
n'l<(«*i  D.  or  piiN^ing  through  a  8oand  between  b  and  the  next 
if*land  of  the  same  group,  might  float  on  till  it  nMU-htMl  the 
chnnnel  U»twecn  B  and  c.  Year  alter  year  two  Nu<*h  exposed 
clitfH  in  the  Canaan  range  as  d  and  t  of  the  map.  fig.  TiO, 
p.  o57,  undermininl  by  the  wavefl,  might  serve  as  the  {siinta 
of  departure  of  bhn'ks,  composing  the  trains  Nos.  fi  and  6. 
It  may  be  objected  tliat  <K*eanic  currents  could  not  always 
have  had  the  same  direction;  this  ma}*  be  true,  but  during  a 
nhort  M*ason  of  the  year  when  the  ii*e  was  breaking  uj»  the 
prevailing  currt^nt  may  have  always  run  S.K. 

If  it  Ik)  ar«ked  why  tho  blocks  of  each  train  an*  not  ni<»re 
seallered.  espeeially  when  far  fn>m  their  source,  it  may 
lie  <il>*«erTed  that,  aAer  pa*«-ini^  through  sounds  separatini; 
islands,  they  i^tued  again  from  a  new  and  narrow  starting- 
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point ;  moreover,  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  regularity  of 
the  trains^  as  their  width  is  sometimes  twice  as  great  in  one 
place  as  in  another ;  and  ]No.  6  sends  off  a  branch  at  p,  which 
joins  No.  5.  There  are  also  stragglers,  or  large  blocks, 
here  and  there  in  the  spaces  between  the  two  trains.  As  to 
the  distance  to  which  any  given  block  would  be  carried,  that 
must  have  depended  on  a  variety  of  circumstances;  such  as 
the  strength  of  the  current,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
weight  of  the  block,  or  the  quantity  and  draught  of  the  ice 
attached  to  it.  The  smaller  fragments  would,  on  the  whole, 
have  the  best  chance  of  going  farthest;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  they  were  more  numerous,  and  then,  being  lighter,  they 
required  less  ice  to  float  them,  and  would  not  ground  so 
readily  on  shoals,  or,  if  stranded,  would  be  more  easily  started 
again  on  their  travels.  Many  of  the  blocks,  which  at  fii*8t 
sight  seem  to  consist  of  single  masses,  are  found,  when  ex- 
amined, to  be  made  up  of  two,  three,  or  more  pieces,  divided 
by  natural  joints.  In  case  of  a  second  removal  by  ice,  one 
or  more  portions  would  become  detached  and  be  drifted  to 
different  points  farther  on.  Whenever  this  happened,  the 
original  size  would  be  lessened,  and  the  angularity  of  the 
block  previously  worn  by  the  breakers  would  be  restored, 
and  this  tendency  to  split  may  explain  why  some  of  the  far- 
transported  fragments  remain  very  angular. 

These  various  considerations  may  also  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  average  size  of  the  blocks  of  all  the  seven  trains 
laid  down  on  the  plan,  fig.  50,  lessens  sensibly  in  proportion 
as  we  recede  from  the  principal  points  of  departure  of  par- 
ticular kinds  of  erratics,  yet  not  with  any  regularity,  a  huge 
block  now  and  then  recurring  when  the  rest  of  the  train 
consists  of  smaller  ones. 

All  geologists  acquainted  with  the  district  now  under  con- 
sideration are  agreed  that  the  mountain-ranges  a,  b,  and  c,  as 
well  as  the  adjoining  valleys,  had  assumed  their  actual  form 
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Rnd  position  before  the  drift  and  erratics  accumalatcd  on  and 
in  them,  and  before  the  sarface  of  the  fixed  rocks  was  polished 
and  Airrowcd.  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  ascribing  the 
trans])orting  power  to  coast-ice,  because  I  saw,  in  1852,  an 
angular  block  of  sandstone,  eight  feet  in  diameter,  which  had 
been  brought  down  several  miles  by  ice,  only  three  years  before, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Petitoodiac  chtuary,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  it  joins  the  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  I  ascertained  that  on 
the  shores  of  the  same  bay,  at  the  South  Joggins,  in  the  year 
1850,  mucli  larger  bloi*ks  had  been  removed  by  coast-ioe, 
and,  after  they  had  floated  half  a  mile,  had  been  dropped  in 
salt  water  by  the  side  of  a  pier  built  for  loading  vessels  with 
coal,  so  that  it  was  necessary  at  low  tide  to  blast  these  huge 
ice-borne  rocks  with  gunpowder,  in  order  that  the  vessels 
might  be  able  to  draw  up  alongside  the  pier.  Thene  recent 
exemplifications  of  the  vast  carrying  powers  of  ice  occurred 
in  lat.  46^  N.  (corresponding  to  that  of  Bordeaux),  in  a  bay 
never  invaded  by  icebergs. 

I  ma}'  here  remark  that  a  Rheet  of  ice  of  moderate  thick- 
nofts,  if  it  extend  over  a  wide  area,  may  suffice  to  buoy  up 
the  largest  erratics  which  fall  nfton  it.  The  sixe  of  these  will 
depend,  not  on  the  intensity  of  the  cold«  but  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  rock  is  jointed,  and  the  consequent  dimensions 
of  the  blocks  into  which  it  splits,  when  falling  from  an 
undermined  cliff 

When  I  first  endeavored  in  the  ''Principles  of  Geology,**  in 
1830,*  to  explain  the  cauHCA.  both  of  the  warmer  and  colder 
climates,  which  have  at  former  period •«  prevailed  on  the 
globe,  I  refemMl  to  succoHnivo  variations  in  the  height  and 
position  of  the  land,  and  its  extent  relatively  to  the  sea  in 
polar  and  equatorial  latitudes, — also  to  fluctuations  in  the 
coara«  of  oceanic  currents  and  other  geographical  conditions, 

•  Ifl  •diL  th.  TlL :  f th  •4U.  IK 
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by  the  united  influence  of  which  I  still  believe  the  principal 
revolutions  in  the  meteorological  state  of  the  atmosphere 
at  different  geological  periods  have  been  brought  about.  The 
Gulf  Stream  was  particularly  alluded  to  by  me  as  moderating 
the  winter  climate  of  northern  Europe,  and  as  depending  for 
its  direction  on  temporary  and  accidental  peculiarities,  in 
the  shape  of  the  land,  especially  that  of  the  narrow  Straits  of 
Bahama,  wiiich  a  slight  modification  in  the  earth's  crust 
would  entirely  alter. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  in  a  valuable  essay  on  the  causes  of  former 
changes  of  climate,'*'  has  attempted  to  calculate  how  much 
the  annual  temperature  of  Europe  would  be  lowered  if  this 
Gulf  Stream  were  turned  in  some  other  and  new  direction, 
and  estimates  the  amount  at  about  six  or  seven  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  He  also  supposes  that  if  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
siderable part  of  northern  and  central  Europe  were  submerged; 
so-  that  a  cold  current  from  the  arctic  seas  should  sweep  over 
it,  an  additional  refrigeration  of  three  or  four  degrees  would 
be  produced.  He  has  speculated  in  the  same  essay  on  the 
effects  which  would  be  experienced  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
if  the  same  mighty  current  of  warm  water,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  were  made  to  run  northwards  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  so  onwards  to  the  arctic  regions. 

After  reflecting  on  what  has  been  said  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  submergence  and  re-elevation  of  the  British 
Isles  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  rising 
and  sinking  of  the  Alps,  and  the  basins  of  some  of  the  great 
rivers  flowing  from  that  chain,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
glacial  period,  a  geologist  will  not  be  disposed  to  object  to  the 
theory  above  adverted  to,  on  the  score  of  its  demanding  too 
much  conversion  of  land  into  sea,  or  almost  any  amount  of  geo- 

*  HopkinB,  Qeologioal  Quarterly  Journal,  toI.  riii.  p.  56,  1852. 
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graphical  change  in  post-pliocene  timee.  But  a  difficultj  of 
another  kind  presents  itself  We  have  seen  that,  during  the 
glacial  period,  the  cold  in  Europe  extended  much  farther 
south  than  it  docs  at  present,  and  in  this  chapter  we  have 
demonstrated  that  in  North  America  the  cold  also  extended 
no  lo8s  than  10^  of  latitude  still  farther  southwards  than  in 
Europe;  so  that  if  a  great  body  of  heated  water,  inMtead  of 
flowing  northeastward,  were  made  to  paH8  through  what  is 
now  tlie  centre  of  the  American  continent  towards  the  Arctic 
circle,  it  could  not  fail  to  mitigate  the  Hoverity  of  the  winter's 
<*old  in  precisicly  those  latitudcH  where  the  cold  was  greatest, 
and  whore  it  has  Icil  monuments  of  ice-action  surpatijting  ii> 
extent  any  exhibited  on  the  European  Hide  of  the  o<*ean. 

In  tlie  actual  state  of  the  globe,  the  iHothermal  linon,  or 
rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  tem|>erature,  when  trHc<Ml 
eastward  from  Europe  to  North  Amerii*a,  lH*ncl  10^  south, 
there  l>eing  a  marked  excess  of  winter  cold  in  eom^iNindin^ 
latitudes  west  of  the  Atlantic.  During  the  glncinl  |KTi(M|, 
viewing  it  an  a  whole,  we  behold  sigiiH  of  a  preciHi^ly  nimilar 
deflection  of  these  same  iM>chimenal  linen  when  followed 
from  enht  to  wcHt;  so  that  if,  in  the  ho|K*  of  aeeountiiig  f<»r 
the  former  severity  of  glacial  action  in  Europe,  wo  sup|M>He 
the  absence  of  the  (tulf  Stream  ahd  imagine  a  current  <»f 
equivalent  magnitude  to  have  flowed  due  north  fmm  the 
Gulf  of  Mexieo,  we  introduce,  as  we  have  junt  hinttsl,  a 
source  of  heat  into  precisely  that  |Nirt  of  the  continent  where 
the  extreme  conditions  of  refrigeration  are  most  manifeM. 
Viewe^l  in  this  li^ht,  the  hy]M>the}tirt  in  queMion  would  render 
the  glacial  phenomena  deneribed  in  the  pret^ent  chapter  more 
peqjlexing  and  anomalous  than  ever.  But  hert*  another 
quention  arises,  whether  the  eras  at  which  the  maximum  of 
cold  was  attained  on  the  opposite  sidet  of  the  At  Ian  tie  were 
reall}'  contemporaneous?  We  have  nt)w  di-M-overtMl  not  only 
that  the  glacial  period  was  of  vast  duration,  but  that  it  {KiKsed 
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through  varions  phases  and  oscillations  of  temperature;  so 
that,  although  the  chief  polishing  and  furrowing  of  the  rocks 
and  transportation  of  erratics  in  Europe  and  North  Amtfriea 
maj  have  taken  place  contemporaneously^  according  to  the 
ordiuar}'  language  of  geology,  or  when  the  same  testacea  and 
the  same  post-pliocene  assemblage  of  mammalia  flourished, 
yet  the  extreme  development  of  cold  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  ocean  may  not  have  been  strictly  simultaneous,  but, 
on  the  contrar}'',  the  one  may  have  preceded  or  followed  the 
other  by  a  thousand  or  more  than  a  thousand  centuries. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  refrigeration  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Yosges,  and  the  Alps  coincided 
very  nearly  in  time;  but  when  the  Scandinavian  and  Scotch 
mountains  were  incrusted  with  a  general  covering  of  ice, 
similar  to  that  now  enveloping  Greenland,  this  last  country 
may  not  have  been  in  nearly  so  glacial  a  condition  as  now, 
just  as  we  find  that  the  old  icy  crust  and  great  glaciers, 
which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  mountains  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  have  now  disappeared,  precisely  at  a  time  when  the 
accumulation  of  ice  in  Greenland  is  so  excessive.  In  other 
words,  we  see  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  two 
meridional  zones,  enjoying  very  different  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, may  coexist,  and  we  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to 
imagine  some  former  alternations  of  colder  and  milder 
climates  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ocean  throughout  the 
post-pliocene  era  of  a  compensating  kind,  the  cold  on  the  one 
side  balancing  the  milder  temperature  on  the  other.  By 
assuming  such  a  succession  of  events  we  can  more  easily 
explain  why  there  has  not  been  a  greater  extermination  of 
species,  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  in  polar  and  temperate 
regions,  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  why  so  many  species 
are  common  to  pre-glacial  and  post-glacial  times. 

The  numerous  plants  which  are  common  to  the  temperate 
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cones  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator  have  been  referred  by  Mr. 
Darwin  and  Dr.  Uooker  to  migrations,  which  took  place  along 
mou^^in-chaina  running  from  N.  to  S.  during  some  of  the 
colder  phases  of  the  glacial  epoch.*  Such  an  hypothcsiii 
enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  doctrine  that  the  same  8pecies 
ever  originated  independently  in  two  distinct  and  distant 
areas;  and  it  becomes  more  feasible  if  we  admit  the  doctrine 
of  the  coexistence  of  meridional  belts  of  warmer  and  colder 
climate,  instead  of  the  simultaneous  preralence  of  extreme 
cold  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemisphere.  It  also 
seems  necessary,  as  colder  currents  of  water  always  flow  to 
lower  latitudes,  while  warmer  ones  are  running  towards 
polar  regions,  that  some  such  compensation  should  take 
placi>.  and  that  an  increase  of  cold  in  one  region  must  to  a 
certain  extent  be  balanced  by  a  mitigation  of  temperature 
elsewhere. 

Sir  John  F.  Ilerschel,  in  his  recent  work  on  *^  Physical  Geo- 
graphy," when  speaking  of  the  open  sea  which  is  caused  in 
part  of  the  polar  regions  by  the  esrape  of  ice  through  Behring's 
Straits,  and  the  flow  of  warmer  water  north wartls  thn>ugh  the 
same  channel,  olHierves  that  these  straitSf  by  which  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  North  America  are  now  parted, ''  are  only 
thirty  miles  bn>ad  where  narrowest,  and  onl}*  twenty-five 
fiithoms  in  their  greatest  depth/'  But  *^  this  narrow  channel/* 
he  adds,  '*  is  yet  im|>ortant  in  the  economy  of  nature,  inasmuch 
as  it  allows  a  portion  of  the  oirculatiog  water  from  a  warmer 
region  to  find  its  wajMuto  the  polar  basin,  aiding  thereby  not 
only  to  mitigate  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  polar  cold,  but  to 
prevent  in  all  probability  a  continual  accretion  of  ii^\  which 
else  might  riie  to  a  mountainous  height.**t 

Behring*s  Straits,  here  alluded  to,  happen  to  agree  singu* 

•  D»r«ia.  Origls  of  Spe^iM,  eh.  iL  p.  3S4 ;  Hooker,  Flors  of  Awlnlia,  latfo* 
4o(tioD.  p.  IS. 

t  ll«neUI*«  Plijil0«l  Qoognfkj,  p.  41,  IMI. 
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larly  in  width  and  depth  with  the  Straits  of  Dover,  the  differ- 
ence in  depth  not  being  more  than  three  or  four  feet;  so  that 
at  the  rate  of  upheaval,  which  is  now  going  on  in  many0&TtB 
of  Scandinavia,  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  a  century,  such 
straits  might  be  closed  in  3000  years,  and  a  vast  accumulation 
of  ice  to  the  northward  commence  forthwith. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  although  such  an  accumulation 
might  spread  its  refrigerating  influence  for  many  miles  south- 
wards beyond  the  new  barrier,  the  warm  current  which  now 
penetrates  through  the  straits,  and  which  at  other  times  is 
chilled  by  floating  ice  issuing  from  them,  would,  when  totally 
excluded  from  all  communication  w^th  the  icy  sea,  have  its 
temperature  raised  and  its  course  altered,  so  that  the  climate 
of  some  other  area  must  immediately  begin  to  improve. 

The  scope  and  limits  of  this  volume  forbid  my  pursuing 
these  speculations  and  reasonings  farther;  but  I  trust  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  monuments  of  the  glacial 
period,  when  more  thoroughly  investigated,  will  do  much 
towards  expanding  our  views  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  now  contemporary  with  man,  and  will  therefore 
enable  us  the  better  to  determine  the  time  at  which  man 
began  in  the  northern  hemisphere  to  form  part  of  the  exist- 
ing fauna. 
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RBCAPITULATION  OF  OEOLOGICAL  PB00F8  OF  SCAH's  ANTIQI-ITY. 

BICAflTCLATIOK  OP  mift'LTI  AftBlTBD  AT  IV  TVS  lABUBE  CHAPTISS 
— A(iK«  OP  ■TOXB  A3tD  BMOXSE — liAXISR  PKAT  ASD  KlTCUBll-MlUDBJIf 
— iWUt  LAKt-DWBLLISCUS — LOl*AL  CHAXUBt  IB  VBUITATIUB  ABO  IB 
TUB  WILD  AXD  DOMBflTICATBD  ABIMAUI  ASD  IB  PHTltCAL  UBOOBAPHT 
COBVAL  WITU  THB  AUB  OP  BBOBBB  ABD  TMB  LATBE  BTOBB  PBBIOD^ 
BATIMATKS  OP  THB  POttTIVB  DATB  OP  lOMB  DBPOSITS  OP  THB  LATBB 
no%m  PKBlUD^ANtlBBT  DIVlalOB  OP  TUB  AUB  OP  fTOBB  OP  at. 
ACnilL  AXU  AIBIGNAC — MKlBATlOITt  OP  MAB  IB  TUAT  PBBIOD  PBOM 
THB  COBTIBBXT  TO  BBOLABD  IB  POBT-OLAClAl.  TIHBB— BLOW  RATB 
OP  PBOOBBtt  IB  BABBAHom  AOE»— DOCTBIBB  OP  TUB  trPBBlOB  IB- 
TILLItilSkrB  ASD  BBI>OWMBBTf  OP  THB  OBlOIXAt  ITUCK  OP  MABKIXD 
COBIIIDBBBI^— OriBlOBI  OP  THB  OBBBBS  ABO  BOHABS,  ABD  TUBIB 
COtBCIDBBCB  WITH  THOSB  OP  THB  HODBBB  PBOOBBltlOBItT — BAALT 
HOTPTIAB  CITILISATIOB  AXD  ITS  DATB  IB  COHPABUOB  WITH  THAT  OP 
rUB   PI  BIT   ABD   SSroXD   ITOXB   PBBIODB. 

rpilE  a^ort  of  Stone  and  bronso.  so  called  by  mrchaKiloi^iBtBy 
-^  were  8i>oken  of  in  the  earlier  chaptem  of  this  work. 
That  of  bronze  has  been  traced  back  to  tiroes  anterior  to  the 
lioman  oc(*upation  of  Helvetia,  (taol,  and  other  countries  north 
of  the  Alps.  When  wea{>ons  of  that  mixed  metal  were  in  ase, 
a  somewhat  uniform  civilization  seems  to  have  prevailed  over 
a  wide  extent  of  central  and  northern  Euro|)e,  and  the  \on^ 
duration  of  such  a  state  of  thin^  in  Denmark  and  Switaer- 
knd  is  shown  by  the  fcradnal  improvement  which  to«)k  place 
in  the  useful  and  ornamental  artn.  Such  progress  is  attt^sted 
by  the  increasing  variety  of  the  forms  and  the  more  jM^rfect 
finiiih  and  tasteful  dei*oration  of  the  tools  and  ntcnniU  ob- 
tatn<Hl  from  the  more  mo4lem  dc|MMiit«  of  the  bronxe  ago,  tho^o 
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from  the  upper  layers  of  peat,  for  example,  as  compared  to  those 
found  in  the  lower  ones.  The  great  number  also  of  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings  of  the  bronze  age  (those  already  discovAd 
amounting  to  about  seventy),  and  the  large  population  which 
some  of  them  were  capable  of  containing,  afford  indication 
of  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  as  does  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  of  mud  in  which,  in  some  of  the  lakes,  the  works 
of  art  are  entombed.  The  unequal  antiquity,  also,  of  the 
settlements,  is  occasionally  attested  by  the  different  degrees 
of  decay  which  the  wooden  stakes  or  piles  have  undergone, 
some  of  them  projecting  more  above  the  mud  than  others, 
while  all  the  piles  of  the  antecedent  age  of  stone  have 
rotted  away  quite  down  to  the  level  of  the  mud,  such  part 
of  them  only  as  was  originally  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
lake  having  escaped  decomposition."^ 

Among  the  monuments  of  the  stone  period,  which  im- 
mediately preceded  that  of  bronze,  the  polished  hatchets 
called  celts  are  abundant,  and  were  in  very  general  use  in 
Europe  before  metallic  tools  were  introduced.  We  learn^ 
from  the  Danish  peat  and  shell-mounds,  and  from  the  older 
Swiss  lake-settlements,  that  the  first  inhabitants  were  hunters, 
who  fed  almost  entirely  on  game,  but  their  food  in  after- 
ages  consisted  more  and  more  of  tamed  animals,  and,  still 
later,  a  more  complete  change  to  a  pastoral  state  took  place, 
accompanied,  as  population  increased,  by  the  cultivation  of 
some  cereals  (p.  21). 

Both  the  shells  and  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  ages  of 
stone  and  bronze,  consist  exclusively  of  species  now  living 
in  Europe,  the  fauna  being  the  same  as  that  which  flourished 
in  Gaul  at  the  time  when  it  was  conquered  by  Julius  Caesar, 
even  the  Bos  primigenivSy  the  only  animal  of  which  the 
wild  type  is  lost,  being  still  represented,  according  to  Cuvier, 

*  Troyon,  Habitations  lacustres.    Lansanne,  1860. 
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Bttll,  and  Kutimo^'er,  by  one  of  tho  domcMicated  raceA  of 
cattle  now  in  Europe.     ( See  p.  25.) 

yhe«o  monuments,  therefore,  whether  of  stone  or  bronze, 
belong  to  what  I  have  termed  geologically  the  Recent  Period, 
the  definition  of  which  some  may  think  rather  too  dependent 
on  negative  evidence,  or  on  the  non-discovery  hitherto  of 
extinct  mammalia,  such  as  the  mammoth,  which  may  one 
day  turn  op  in  a  fossil  state  in  some  of  the  oldest  |>eaty 
deposits,  as,  indeed,  it  is  already  said  to  have  done  at  nomo 
spots,  though  I  have  failed,  as  yet,  to  obtain  authentic* 
evidence  of  the  fact.*  No  doubt  some  such  exceptional  eascn 
may  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  f\]ture  investigations,  for 
we  are  still  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  entire  fauna  of 
the  age  of  stone  in  Denmark,  as  we  may  infer  from  an 
opinion  expressed  by  SteenHtrup,  that  some  of  the  inntm* 
ments  exhumed  by  antiquaries  fVom  the  Danish  peat  an* 
made  of  the  bones  and  horns  of  tho  elk  and  reindeer.  Yet 
no  skeleton  or  uncut  bone  of  either  of  those  s|>ecies  has 
hitherto  bei*n  observed  in  the  same  peat. 

Nevertheless,  the  examination  made  by  naturalists  of  the 
various  Danish  and  Swiss  deposits  of  the  recent  peri<Hi  has 
been  so  searching,  that  the  finding  in  them  of  a  stray 
elephant  or  rhinoceros,  should  it  ever  occur,  would  prove 
little  more  than  that  s<»me  few  individuals  lingered  on,  when 
the  species  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction;  and  such  rare 
exceptions  would  not  render  the  clanRification  above  pro- 
posed inappropriate. 

At  the  time  when  many  wild  quadrupeds  and  binls  were 
growing  scar(*e,  am!  S4»me  of  them  lMM*oming  locally  extir- 
pated in  Denmark,  great  changes  were  taking  pla(*e  in  the 


*  A  Molar  of   jr.  ^f«tjp«iii«*.  m  •  ralin«>rcfl>tl   mm»9  of  «»f»ul>l«  matter 

TM7   fr««h   ftal*,    !•   th»   mttMuoi   at  ftt  the  ntrrmit;  «>f  the  «alWj  la  vhu-b 

Tor^Vfty.  Wliwed  t»  b«v»  hf*n  «»«b#4  Tnr  Al'tiry  ■i»b>1«,  u  tlk«  b««t  •^m  I 
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vegetation.  The  pine,  or  Scotch  fir,  buried  in  the  oldest 
peat,  gave  place  at  length  to  the  oak,  and  the  oak,  after 
flourishing  for  ages,  yielded,  in  its  turn,  to  the  beech,  ftlie 
periods  when  these  three  forest-trees  predominated  in  sac- 
cession  tallying  pretty  nearly  with  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron  in  Denmark  (p.  16).  In  the  same  country,  also, 
during  the  stone  period,  various  fluctuations,  as  we  have 
seen,  occurred  in  physical  geography.  Thus,  on  the  ocean 
side  of  certain  islands,  the  old  refuse-heaps,  or  ''kitchen- 
middens,''  were  destroyed  by  the  waves,  the  cliffs  having 
wasted  away,  while,  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic,  where  the  sea 
was  making  no  encroachment,  or  where  the  land  was  some- 
times gaining  on  the  sea,  such  mounds  remained  uninjured. 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  oyster,  which  supplied  food  to 
the  primitive  people,  attained  its  f\ill  size  in  parts  of  the 
Baltic  where  it  cannot  now  exist,  owing  to  a  want  of  saltness 
in  the  water,  and  that  certain  marine  univalves  and  bivalves, 
such  as  the  common  periwinkle,  mussel,  and  cockle,  of  which 
the  cast-away  shells  are  found  in  the  mounds,  attained  in  the 
olden  time  their  full  dimensions,  like  the  oysters,  whereas 
the  same  species,  though  they  still  live  on  the  coast  of  the 
inland  sea  adjoining  the  mounds,  are  dwarfed,  and  never  half 
their  natural  size,  the  water  being  rendered  too  fresh  for  them 
by  the  influx  of  so  many  rivers. 

As  for  several  calculations  in  which  certain,  archseologists 
and  geologists  of  merit  have  indulged,  in  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  some  positive  dates,  or  exact  estimates  of  the  minimum  of 
time  required  for  the  changes  in  physical  geography,  or  in 
the  range  and  numerical  preponderance  of  certain  species  of 
animals,  or  the  advance  in  human  civilization  in  the  Eecent 
Period  or  during  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron, 
whether  the  computation  related  to  the  growth  of  peat,  or 
to  the  conversion  of  water  into  land,  since  some  lake-settle- 
ments were  founded,  or  the  various  depths  at  which,  in  the 
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delta  of  tho  Tinierc%  re^ctable  boiIh  have  been  met  with, 
containing  human  bones  and  works  of  art  of  the  Koinan, 
tho  bronso,  and  the  stone  periodtf,  they  ean  only  be  cH>n* 
AidertMl,  aH  yet,  as  being  tentative,  and,  if  a  rough  appivxi- 
Miiiii(»n  to  the  truth  ha8  l>eon  made,  it  ia  all  that  ean  b4* 
expected.  (»See  p.  27  et  seq.)  They  have  led  to  the  a^Hij^n- 
m«*nt  of  4000  and  7000  yeurti  before  our  time  aa  the  lowest 
antiquity  which  ean  be  at*crihed  to  certain  events  and  monu- 
mentM;  but  much  collateral  evidence  will  be  required  to 
con  Arm  thene  entiniateH,  and  to  diK'ide  whether  the  numl»ei 
of  centurien  hait  been  under-  or  over- rated. 

Between  the  newer  or  recent  <livihion  of  the  Htoue  i»en(>d 
and  the  older  divinion*  which  hah  been  calle<l  tho  PoKt-pliocenei 
there  wan  evidently  a  vaHt  inter\'al  of  time. — a  gap  in  the 
hiht<»r}'  of  the  puht,  into  which  many  monunieuttt  of  inter- 
mediate  date  will  one  day  have  to  be  intercalated.  Of  thio 
kind  are  tlioho  cave«  in  the  ^outh  of  France,  in  which  M. 
I^rtet  liaH  latelv  foun«l  bonc^of  the  reindeer,  asA<M*iated  with 
workH  of  art  somewhat  nxire  advanced  in  Htyle  than  thoM* 
«>f  St.  Aclieui  or  of  Auri^nac  (p.  IWj.  In  the  valley  uf  the 
Somme,  we  have  i«een  that  peat  exi*«tH  of  great  thickn«  **n 
containing  in  its  up|K*r  layerH  Honian  and  Celtic  nicni«»- 
riaU,  the  whole  of  whi^h  ban  been  of  blow  growth,  in  ba-iiis 
or  depn'HT^ions  conforntiu;;  ^o  the  present  contour  and  dniiti- 
age4eveli»  of  the  country,  and  Ion;;  |M»stt*rior  in  date  to  u\*U*r 
graVi.-K,  eontttiniiig  boiich  of  the  mammoth  and  a  large  niinilKT 
of  flint  iniplemeh'**  of  n  very  ru«ie  and  antique  type,  S«»nu« 
of  thonr  gravi'U  wiTe  a('<-uniulati'd  in  the  channels  of  rivrr* 
which  flowe^l  at  higher  levcN,  by  a  bundnMl  foet.  than  the 
prenrnt  •«trean)«,  and  b^for**  the  valh^y  hail  attain«M|  it**  prr^Mil 
depth  and  ftirm.  No  intermixture  haH  been  ohMTVr«|  in 
thoM*  ancient  river-beilH  of  any  iMilinlKMl  (Vltie  nea|Minf».  or 
other  relictt  of  the  more  uuHleru  tiim-*,  or  of  the  ^mmd  or 
**  Recent"  fttone  i>eri«Hl,  nor  any  intenitratiAed  |H'ttt ;  and  th«' 
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climate  of  those  Post-pliocene  ages,  when  Man  was  a  denizen 
of  the  northwest  of  France  and  of  southern  and  central 
England,  appears  to  have  heen  much  more  severe  in  winter 
than  it  is  now  in  the  same  region,  though  far  less  cold  than 
in  the  glacial  period  which  immediately  preceded. 

We  may  presume  that  the  time  demanded  for  the  gradual 
dying  out  or  extirpation  of  a  large  number  of  wild  beasts 
which  figure  in  the  Post-pliocene  strata,  and  are  missing  in 
the  Recent  fauna,  was  of  protracted  duration,  for  we  know 
how  tedious  a  task  it  is  in  our  own  times,  even  with  the  aid 
of  fire-arms,  to  exterminate  a  noxious  quadruped,  a  wolf,  for 
example,  in  any  region  comprising  within  it  an  extensive 
forest  or  a  mountain-chain.  In  many  villages  in  the  north 
of  Bengal,  the  tiger  still  occasionally  carries  off  its  human 
victims,  and  the  abandonment  of  late  years  by  the  natives 
of  a  part  of  the  Sunderbunds  or  lower  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
which  they  once  peopled,  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  ravages 
of  the  tiger.  It  is  probable  that  causes  more  general  and 
powerful  than  the  agency  of  Man,  alterations  in*  climate, 
variations  in  the  range  of  many  species  of  animals,  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate,  and  of  plants,  geographical  changes 
in  the  height,  depth,  and  extent  of  land  and  sea,  some  or  all 
of  these  combined,  have  given  rise,  in  a  vast  series  of  years, 
to  the  annihilation,  not  only  of  many  large  mammalia,  but 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  Cyrena  fluminalis,  once  common 
in  the  rivers  of  Europe,  and  to  the  different  range  or  relative 
abundance  of  other  shells  which  we  find  in  the  European 
drifts. 

That  the  growing  power  of  Man  may  have  lent  its  aid  as 
the  destroying  cause  of  many  Post-pliocene  species,  must, 
however,  be  granted;  yet,  before  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, or  even  the  use  of  improved  weapons  of  stone,  it  seems 
more  wonderful  that  the  aborigines  were  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  cave-lion,  hyena,  and  wild  bull,  and  to  cope 
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with  such  encmiM,  than  that  they  failed  to  bring  about  their 
•pocdy  extinction. 

It  10  already  clear  that  Man  waa  conteroporar}'  in  Europe 
with  two  spociea  of  elephant,  E.  primi(/emus  and  E.  antiquun, 
two,  also,  of  rhinoceros,  B,  tichorhinus  and  R,  hanitcecus 
( Pale),  at  least  one  species  of  hippopotamus,  the  cave-bear, 
cave-lion,  and  cave-hyena,  various  bovine,  equine,  and  cer- 
vine animals  now  extinct,  and  many  smaller  carnivora, 
rodentia,  and  insectivora.  While  these  were  slowly  passing 
away,  the  musk  builalo,  reindeer,  and  other  arctic  species, 
which  have  survived  to  our  times,  were  retreating  north wardH, 
from  the  valleys  of  the  Thames  and  Seine,  to  their  present 
more  arctic  haunts. 

The  human  skeletons  of  the  Belgian  caverns  of  tiroes  co* 
eval  with  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  mammalia  do  not 
betray  any  signs  of  a  marked  departure  in  their  structure, 
whether  of  skull  or  limb,  from  the  modern  standard  of  certain 
living  races  of  the  human  family.  As  to  the  remarkable 
Neanderthal  skeleton  (Ch.  V.  p.  ?«'>),  it  is  at  pret^ent  too  iso- 
lated and  exceptional,  and  its  age  too  uncertain,  to  warrant 
us  in  relying  on  its  abnormal  and  apelike  rharactem.  as 
l>earing  on  the  question  whether  the  farther  hark  we  trait* 
Man  into  the  pa**t,  the  more  wc  shall  find  hirn  appn>ach  in 
bodily  conformation  to  thone  siH*cies  of  the  anthn)jM>id  quadru- 
mana  which  are  mo>t  akin  to  him  in  structure. 

In  the  descriptions  already  given  of  the  geographical 
changes  which  the  British  Isles  have  undergone  sinc^e  th<» 
commencement  of  the  glacial  period  (as  illustrateil  by  several 
mapa,  pp.  27G-270),  it  has  been  shown  that  there  mu^t  have 
been  a  free  communication  by  land  between  the  continent 
and  these  islands,  and  between  the  several  island^  llierottelves. 
within  the  Post^plioit^ne  cfKH-h,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
Germanto  fauna  and  flora  having  migrated  into  every  part  of 
the  area,  aa  well  aa  for  the  Scandinavian  planta  and  animals 
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to  have  retreated  into  the  higher  mountains.  During  some 
part  of  the  Post-pliocene  ages,  the  large  pachyderms  and 
accompanying  beasts  of  prey,  now  extinct,  wandered  from  the 
continent  to  England ;  but  whether  the  junction  of  France 
and  any  part  of  the  British  Isles  was  as  late  as  the  period  of 
the  gravels  of  St.  Acheul,  or  the  era  of  those  engulfed  rivers 
which,  in  the  basin  of  the  Meuse,  near  Li^ge,  swept  into  many 
ft  rent  and  cavern  the  bones  of  Man  and  of  the  mammoth 

• 

and  cave-bear,  is  still  doubtful.  There  have  been  vast  geo- 
graphical revolutions  since  the  times  alluded  to,  and  oscilla- 
tions of  land,  during  which  the  English  Channel,  which  can 
be  shown  by  the  Fagham  erratics,  and  the  old  Brighton 
beach  (p.  280),  to  be  of  very  ancient  origin,  may  have  been 
more  than  once  laid  dry  and  again  submerged  since  it  ori- 
ginated. During  some  one  of  these  phases,  Man  may  have 
crossed  over,  whether  by  land  or  in  canoes,  or  even  on  the 
ice  of  a  frozen  sea  (as  Mr.  Frestwich  has  hinted),  for  the 
winters  of  the  period  of  the  higher-level  gravels  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme  were  intensely  cold. 

The  primitive  people,  who  coexisted  with  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  at  Bedford,  and  who 
made  use  of  flint  tools  of  the  Amiens  type,  certainly  in- 
habited part  of  England  which  had  already  emerged  from 
the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea,  and  the  fabricators  of  the  flint 
tools  of  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  were  also,  as  we  have  seen,  post- 
glacial. We  may  likewise  presume  that  the  people  of  post- 
pliocene  date,  who  have  left  their  menaorials  in  the  valley  of 
tie  Thames,  were  of  corresponding  antiquity,  posterior  to 
the  boulder-clay,  but  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  rivers  of 
that  region  had  settled  into  their  present  channels. 

The  vast  distance  of  time  which  separated  the  origin  of 
the  higher  and  lower  level  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme, 
both  of  them  rich  in  flint  implements  of  similar  shape  (al- 
though those  of  oval  form  predominate  in  the  newer  gravels)^ 
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lca<iii  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stato  of  tho  arts  in  those 
early  times  remained  stationary  for  almost  indefinite  periods. 
There  may,  however,  have  been  diflerent  degrees  of  civilisa- 
tion, «nd  in  the  art  of  fabricating  flint  tools,  of  which  we 
cannot  easily  detect  the  signs  in  the  first  age  of  stone,  and 
some  contemporary  tribes  may  have  been  considerably  in 
advance  of  others.  Those  hunters,  for  example,  who  feasted 
on  the  rhinoceros  and  buried  their  dead  with  funeral  rites 
at  Aurignac  may  have  been  less  barbarous  th&n  the  savages 
of  St.  Acheal,  as  some  of  their  weapons  and  utenails  have 
been  thought  to  imply.  To  a  European,  who  looks  down 
from  a  great  eminence  on  the  products  of  the  humble  arts 
of  the  aborigines  of  all  times  and  countries,  the  knives  and 
arrows  of  the  Rod  Indian  of  North  America,  the  hatchets  of 
the  native  Aubtraliau,  the  to<ils  found  in  the  ancient  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  or  those  of  the  Danish  kitchen-middens  and 
of  St.  Acheul,  seem  nearly  all  alike  in  rudeness,  and  very 
uniform  in  general  character.  The  slowness  of  the  progress 
of  tho  arta  of  savage  life  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  instruments  of  bronze  were  modelled  on  the  exact  plan 
of  the  stone  tools  of  the  preceding  age,  although  surli  shapes 
would  never  have  been  chonen  had  metals  been  known  from 
the  fi r^t.  Tho  reluctance  or  incapacity  of  Hav:i;;o  tribes  to 
adopt  new  inventions  has  been  shown  in  the  Ka«Ht,  by  their 
continuing  to  this  day  to  une  the  same  htone  implements  aa 
their  ancestors,  after  that  mightj'  empires,  where  tho  use  of 
metals  in  the  arts  was  well  known,  had  flourished  fur  three 
thout«and  years  in  their  neighborhood. 

We  see  in  our  own  timeM  that  the  rate  of  progreM  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  pnK'eedrt  in  a  goometri(*al  ratio  as  knowkvlgo 
inereaAes,  and  so,  when  we  rarry  back  our  retro«»|HM't  into  the 
past,  we  mui»t  bo  prepared  to  find  tho  signs  of  rctaniation 
augmenting  in  a  like  geometrical  ratio;  so  that  the  pro;rreM 
of  a  thousand  years  at  a  rvmote  period  omy  correspond  to  that 
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of  a  century  in  modern  times,  and  in  ages  sti]^  more  remote 
Man  would  more  and  more  resemble  the  brutes  in  that  attri- 
bute which  causes  one  generation  exactly  to  imitate  in  all  its 
ways  the  generation  which  preceded  it. 

The  extent  to  which  even  a  considerably  advanced  state  of 
civilization  may  become  fixed  and  stereotyped  for  ages,  is  the 
wonder  of  Europeans  who  travel  in  the  East.  One  of  my 
friends  declared  to  me  that,  whenever  the  natives  expressed 
to  him  a  wish  <^  that  he  might  live  a  thousand  years/'  the  idea 
struck  him  as  by  no  means  extravagant,  seeing  that,  if  he 
were  doomed  to  sojourn  forever  among  them,  he  could  only 
hope  to  exchange  in  ten  centuries  as  many  ideas,  and  to  witness 
as  much  progress,  as  he  could  do  at  home  in  half  a  century. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  one  nation  has  been  con- 
quered by  another  less  civilized  though  more  warlike,  or  that, 
during  social  and  political  revolutions,  people  have  retrograded 
in  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  the  traditions  of  earlier  ages,  or 
of  some  higher  and  more  educated  caste  which  has  been 
destroyed,  may  give  rise  to  the  notion  of  degeneracy  from  a 
primeval  state  of  superior  intelligence,  or  of  science  super- 
naturally  communicated.  But  had  the  original  stock  of 
mankind  been  really  endowed  with  such  superior  intellectual 
powers,  and  with  inspired  knowledge,  and  had  possessed  the 
same  improvable  nature  as  their  posterity,  the  point  of  ad- 
vancement which  they  would  have  reached  ere  this  would 
have  been  immeasurably  higher.  We  cannot  ascertain  at 
present  the  limits,  whether  of  the  beginning  or  the  end,  of 
the  first  stone  period,  when  Man  coexisted  with  the  extinct 
mammalia,  but  that  it  was  of  great  duration  we  cannot 
doubt.  During  those  ages  there  would  have  been  time  for 
progress  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conception,  and 
very  different  would  have  been  the  character  of  the  works  of 
art  which  we  should  now  be  endeavoring  to  interpret, — those 
relics  which  we  are  now  disinterring  from  the  old  gravel-pits 
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of  8t  Achenl,  or  from  the  Lioge  caves.  In  thein^  or  in  the 
upraificd  bed  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  soath  coast  of 
Sardinia,  inHtead  of  the  radest  pottery  or  flint  tools,  so  irre- 
l^ular  in  form  as  to  cause  the  anpractised  eye  to  doubt 
whether  they  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  design,  we 
should  now  be  finding  sculptured  forms,  surpassing  in  beauty 
the  master-pieces  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles ;  lines  of  buried 
railways  or  electric  telegraphs,  from  which  the  best  engineers 
of  our  day  might  gain  invaluable  hints ;  astronomical  instm* 
ments  and  microscopes  of  more  advanced  construction  than 
any  known  in  Europe,  and  other  indications  of  perfection  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  such  as  the  nineteenth  centurjr  has  not 
yet  witnessed.  Still  farther  would  the  triumphs  of  inventive 
genius  be  found  to  have  been  carried,  when  the  later  deposits, 
now  anhigned  to  the  ages  of  bronze  and  iron,  were  formed. 
Vainly  should  we  be  straining  our  imaginations  to  guess  the 
possible  uses  and  meaning  of  such  relics,— machines,  perhaps, 
for  navigating  the  air  or  exploring  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
or  for  calculating  arithmetical  problems,  beyond  the  wants 
or  even  the  conception  of  living  mathematicians. 

The  opinion  entertained  generally  by  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece  and  Bome,  that  Man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence was  but  just  removed  from  the  brutes,  is  faithfttUy 
expressed  by  Horace  in  his  celebrated  lines,  which  begin«> 

Qma  prorvpterval  prinU  •abaalU  t«rri«. — Sat^  lib.  L  9,  S9. 

The  picture  •f  transmutation  given  in  these  verses,  however 
severe  and  contemptuous  the  strictures  lavishly  bestowed  on 
it  by  Christian  c«mmentat#rs,  accords  singularly  with  the 
train  of  thought  which  the  medern  dectrine  of  progressive 
develepment  has  enceuraged. 

<<  When  animals,"  he  says,  <*  first  crept  forth  tr^m  the  newly* 
formed  earth,  a  dumb  and  filthy  herd,  they  fought  for  acorns 
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and  lurking-places  with  their  nails  and  fists,  then  with  cluhs, 
and  at  last  with  arms,  which,  taught  by  experience,  they  had 
forged.  Thoy  then  invented  names  for  things,  and  words 
to  express  their  thoughts,  after  which  they  began  to  desist 
from  war,  to  fortify  cities,  and  enact  laws."  They  who  in 
liater  times  have  embraced  a  similar  theory  have  been  led 
to  it  by  no  deference  to  the  opinions  of  their  pagan  prede- 
cessors, but  rather  in  spite  of  very  strong  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  an  opposite  hypothesis,  namely,  that  of  the  supe- 
riority of  their  original  progenitors,  of  whom  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  corrupt  and  degenerate  descendants. 

So  far  as  they  are  guided  by  palaeontology,  they  arrive  at 
this  result  by  an  independent  course  of  reasoning ;  but  they 
have  been  conducted  partly  to  the  same  goal  as  the  ancients, 
hy  ethnological  considerations  common  to  both,  or  by  re- 
flecting in  what  darkness  the  infancy  of  every  nation  is 
enveloped,  and  that  true  history  and  chronology  are  the 
creation,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday.  Thus  the  first  Olympiad 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  date  on  which  we  can 
rely,  in  the  past  annals  of  mankind,  only  772  years  before 
the  Christian  era. 

When  we  turn  from  historical  records  to  ancient  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions,  none  of  them  seem  to  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  than  about  fifteen  centuries  b.o.  Those  now  extant 
of  Rome,  Etruria,  Greece,  Judea,  and  Assyria,  carry  us  back  no 
farther  into  the  history  of  past  ages  than  the  temples,  obelisks, 
cities,  tombs,  and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  exact  date  of 
these  last,  after  they  have  been  studied  with  so  much  patience 
and  sagacity  for  centuries,  remains  uncertain  and  obscure. 
Nevertheless,  by  showing  the  advanced  point  which  the  civil- 
ization of  mankind  had  reached  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in 
tunes  which  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  as  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  we  may  form 
some  estimate  of  the  minimum  of  time  which  a  people  such 
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as  tho  Egyptians  ynust  have  required  to  emerge  slowly  fVom 
primeval  barbarism,  and  reach,  long  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad, so  high  a  degree  of  power  and  civiliaation. 

Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis,  in  his  recent  **  Historical  Sar- 
vey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients/'*  says,  that  **  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  evidence  respecting  the  buildings 
and  great  works  of  Egypt  extant  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  placing  thorn  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  building  of  the 
ti'mplc  of  .Solomon,  or  1012  B.C."  The  Harao  author  has 
rcTnttHlc<i  us  that  Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  speaks  of  *'K>;}*ptian 
TholM»!«,  with  its  hundred  gatcH,  through  each  of  which  two 
liundrod  chariots  went  forth  to  battle,''  and  that  wo  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  size  which  the  great  poet  intended  to  ascribe  to 
Thebes  in  Kirypt,  from  the  fact  that  Thebes  in  BaM>tia  was 
suppoHed  to  have  only  seven  gates.  Homer  is  believed  to 
have  fluurit*hed  about  eight  centuries  before  the  ('hrit*tian 
era.  At  so  early  a  period,  therefore,  the  ma^nificenee  of 
Thebes  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  (i reeks.  But,  in 
the  opinion  of  Egyptolopstn,  there  were  great  citien  of  fit  ill 
older  date  than  Thebes;  as,  for  example,  Memphi<i,  whieh« 
from  the  names  of  the  kin^  on  the  oldest  monuments  now 
extant  there  as  compared  with  thone  in  Thel>eH,  is  inferred 
to  i^o  back  to  remoter  times.  As  to  tho  speculations  of  Ari- 
stotle, in  his  '^  Meteoriei**'  ( Ij  II ),  that  Memphis  was  probably 
the  less  ancient  of  the  two,  U'cause  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood  was  nearer  the  Me<literranean,  and  would  there  lb  re,  at 
a  later  |wriod,  be  fifht  redeemed  from  a  watery  and  marshy 
state,  this  argument,  if  it  were  available,  would  give  an 
extremely  high  antiquity  to  both  cities,  sei*ing  the  small 
progress  which  the  delta  and  alluvial  dei>OHits  of  the  Nile 
have  made  in  the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years.    It  is  only 

•LoadoB,  19<)2,p.  440. 
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in  bays  like  that  of  MeDzaleh^  that  any  great  amount  of  new 
land  has  been  gained,  the  general  advance  of  the  delta  being 
checked  by  a  strong  current  of  the  Mediterranean,  which, 
running  from  the  west,  sweeps  eastward  the  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  great  river,  and  prevents  the  land  from  en- 
croaching farther  on  the  sea.  The  slow  subsidence  also  of 
the  land  is  another  cause  which  cheeks  th'e  advance  of  the 
delta,  and  the  raising  and  desiccation  of  the  inland  country. 

Aristotle  remarks,  that,  as  Homer  does  not  mention  Mem- 
phis, the  city  either  had  no  existence  in  the  time  of  the  poet, 
or  was  less  considerable  than  Thebes. 

This  observation  is  no  doubt  just,  so  far  as  regards  the  com- 
parative splendor  of  the  two  cities,  the  one  the  metropolis 
of  Upper  and  the  other  of  Lower  Egypt  in  former  times. 
But  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  Memphis,  for  Thebes  is  only  alluded  to  inciden- 
tally as  the  grandest  city  known  to  Homer.  Achilles  is 
made  to  exclaim,  "Not  though  you  were  to  offer  me  the 
wealth  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates/'  &c.  &c., 
"  would  I  stir  ;"*  and  the  allusion  to  Thebes  in  the  Odyssey  is 
equally  a  passing  one.f  If  a  work  like  Strabo's  "Geography," 
compiled  in  the  days  of  Homer,  had  come  down  to  us,  and 
Thebes  had  been  fully  described  without  any  mention  being^ 
made  of  Memphis,  we  might  then  have  inferred  the  non- 
existence  of  the  latter  city  at  that  period. 

Great  cities,  says  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  and  temples,  and 
pyramids  may  be  erected  during  a  small  number  of  cen- 
turies, when  despotic  monarchs  can  command  the  services  of 
large  armies  in  peace,  and  some  Oriental  monarchs  are  known 
in  historical  times  to  have  been  possessed  with  a  mania  for 
constructing  huge  edifices  to  please  their  own  fancies.  But, 
making  every  allowance    for    such  occasional  displays  of 

•  Hiad,  ix.  381.  t  Odjasoy,  iv.  127. 
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caprice  and  magnificence,  we  cannot  contemplate  the  average 
alae  and  nnmber  of  the  pyramids  now  extant  (opwardB  of 
forty  li^n^  and  smail),  to  say  nothing  of  the  monuments  and 
inscriptions,  without  snpposing  them  to  have  been  the  work 
of  a  long  succession  of  generations.  Long  before  the  time  of 
Homer,  when  Thebes  had  already  attained  such  wealth  and 
oonseqnence,  an  indigenous  civilisation  must  have  been 
slowly  matured,  with  its  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  splendid 
religious  ceremonial,  the  practice  of  embalming  the  dead,  a 
peculiar  style  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  custom  of  embanking  the  great  river  to  prevent  the 
sitea  of  towns  and  cities  fW>m  being  overflowed  by  the  annual 
inundation. 

In  the  temples  are  found  pictorial  representations  of 
battles  and  sieges,  processions  in  which  trophies  are  carried 
and  prisoners  led  captive;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  contends,  that  throughout  the  historical  period  the 
Bgjrptians  were  a  peaceful  and  never  a  conquering  people,* 
ike  wars  to  which  those  monuments  would  then  refer  must 
be  so  ancient  as  to  confer  on  the  K^yptians  far  higher  claims 
to  antiquity  than  those  advanced  by  BunHcn  and  Lepsius. 

Nevertheless,  geologically  speaking,  and  in  reference  to 
the  date  of  the  first  age  of  stone,  thcHc  records  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  may  be  called  extremely  modern.  Wherever 
•xcavations  have  been  made  into  the  Nile  mud  underlying 
the  foundations  of  Egyptian  citic8,  as,  for  example,  sixty 
feet  below  the  peristyle  of  the  ol>e1i(ik  of  Ileliopolis,  and 
generally  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Nile,  the  bones  met 
with  belong  to  living  species  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  the 
camel,  dromedary,  dog,  ox,  and  pig,  without,  as  yet,  the 
association  in  any  single  instance  of  the  teeth  or  bone  of  a 
kMt  species. 

In  like  manner  in  all  the  countries  bordering  the  Hedi* 
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terraneaD;  whether  in  Algeria,  Spain,  the  south  of  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  or  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean generally,  wherever  the  hones  of  extinct  mammalia^ 
such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  have 
been  found,  it  is  not  in  the  modern  deltas  of  rivers  or  in  the 
alluvial  plains,  now  overflowed  when  the  waters  are  high, 
that  such  fossil  remains  present  themselves,  but  in  situations 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  the  oldest 
type  of  flint  implements  occur. 

If  the  Egyptian  monarch,  therefore,  who  sent  Hanno  to 
circumnavigate  Africa,  or  some  earlier  king  than  he,  had  com- 
manded  his  admiral  to  sail  past  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
then  northwards  as  far  as  he  could  penetrate,  leaving,  before 
ho  set  out  on  his  return,  some  monument  to  commemorate  to 
after-ages  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  expedition  at  the  most 
northern  point  reached  by  him,  and  if  we  had  now  discovered 
an  obelisk  of  granite  left  by  him  at  that  era  on  the  platform 
of  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  its  foundations  might  well  have 
occupied  the  precise  position  which  the  Gallo-Eoman  tombs 
now  hold,  as  shown  in  fig.  21  a  (p.  138).  If  they  had  dug 
deep  enough  to  exhume  some  teeth  of  the  elephant,  they 
might  easily  have  seen  that  they  differed  from  the  teeth  of 
their  African  species,  and  were  distinct,  like  many  other  ac- 
companying bones,  from  the  animals  then  inhabiting  the  val- 
ley of  the  Somme,  or  that  of  the  I^ile.  The  flint  implements 
would  then  have  lain  buried  in  the  old  gravel  as  now,  and 
the  only  geological  distinction  between  those  times  and  ours 
would  be  a  diminished  thickness  of  peat  bordering  the 
Somme,  the  upper  layers  of  which  would  not  contain,  as  now, 
Eoman  antiquities,  and  some  beds  below,  in  which  Celtic 
hatchets  now  occur,  would  have  been  wanting;  but,  with 
this  slight  exception,  the  valley  would  have  worn  the  same 
aspect  as  at  the  era  when  the  Bomans  subdued  Gaul. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THB0BIB8   OF   PBOORES8I0N   AND  TRANSMUTATION. 

AHTIQOtTT  AMD  PSKtlHTBllCT  IS  OttAEACrBK  Or  THM  BXliTlXO  BACBi 
or  MAVKIJID— TBBOBY  Or  TUBIB  UKITT  Or  OBIOIB  C03I«1D8BB»— 
•8AB1»0  Of  TBB  DIVBB41TT  or  BACRi  OX  THB  UOCTBIBB  or  TBABt- 
■  VTATIOK — DirriCULTT  OF  UBriXIXU  TUB  TBBMH  **  irBCIBII**  ABD  **BACB" 
— LAMABCK'S  IBTBODUCTIOB  OW  THB  BLBMB3IT  OF  TIMB  IBTO  TUB 
PBriBITtOX  or  A  IPBCIBi — Hit  TUBOBT  Of  TABIATIOB  AMD  fBO- 
OBBtmOB—OB^BCTIORB  TO  BIB  TUBOBT,  MOW  PAB  AX1WBBBI>^ 
ABOlMBBTt  or  UODBBB  WBITBBB  IB  BATOB  OB  PBOOBBfBlOX  IB  TBB 
ABIUAL  ABD  TBGBTABLB  WOBLD — TBB  OLD  LAXD-MABKB  BCPPOBBD  TO 
IBDICAT8  THB  flBBT  APPBABAXOB  OP  MAB,  ABO  OT  DIPPBBBBT 
CLAMBS  OP  ABIUALS,  POrXD  TO  BB  BBBOXBOOB^TBT  TBB  TBBOBT 
OP  AX  ADTABCIBO  8BB1B1  OP  OBUABIO  BBlSGt  XOT  IBCURtUTBXT  WITB 
PACTB  BABMBST  KXOWB  POfttIL  MAMMALIA  OP  LOW  OBADB — BO 
TBBTBBEATA  AB  TBT  DllCOTBBBD  IB  TBB  OLOBST  POMILIPBBOCB  BOCKB 
^-OBIBCTIOBt  TO  TBB  TBBOBT  OP  PBOOBBMIOB  COStlDBBBD— CAUBBB 
OP  TBB  POPrLABITT  OP  TBB  DOCTBIXB  OP  PBOOBBBflOB  AB  COMPABBD 
TO  TBAT   OP  TBABIMrTATIOB. 

TI7IIEN  speaking  in  a  formor  work  of  the  diBlinct  races  of 
**  mankind,*  I  remarked  that,  "if  all  the  leading  varie- 
ties  of  the  human  family  sprang  originally  from  a  single  pair' 
(a  d(K*trine  to  which  then,  as  now,  I  could  see  no  valid  oU 
jection),  '*a  much  greater  lapse  of  time  was  required  for  the 
slow  and  gradual  formation  of  such  races  as  the  Caucai«ian, 
Mongolian,  and  Negro,  than  waa  embraced  in  any  of  the 
popular  systems  of  chront>log^*/* 

In  confirmation  of  the  high  antiquity  of  two  of  theM\  I 
referred  to  pictures  on  the  walls  of  ancient  temples  in  Eg}'pt, 
in  which,  a  thousand  yearn  or  more  before  the  Christian  era, 

•  Pria«ipUi  of  Gtotogj,  7U  «!.,  |».  SS7,  tS47  ;  M*  b1«o  till  bA^  pu  Mi. 
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'Hhe  Negro  and  Caucasian  physiognomies  were  portrayed 
as  faithfully,  and  in  as  strong  contrast^  as  if  the  likenesses  of 
these  races  had  been  taken  yesterday."  In  relation  to  the 
same  subject,  I  dwelt  on  the  slight  modification  which  the 
Negro  has  undergone,  after  having  been  transported  from 
the  tropics  and  settled  for  more  than  two  centuries  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Virginia.  I  therefore  concluded  that, 
<<  if  the  various  races  were  all  descended  from  a  single  pair,  we 
must  allow  for  a  vast  series  of  antecedent  ages,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  long-continued  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances gave  rise  to  peculiarities  increased  in  many  successive 
generations,  and  at  length  fixed  by  hereditary  transmission." 

So  long  as  physiologists  continued  to  believe  that  man  had 
not  existed  on  the  earth  above  six  thousand  years,  they 
might,  with  good  reason,  withhold  their  assent  from  the 
doctrine  of  a  unity  of  origin  of  so  many  distinct  races ;  but 
the  difficulty  becomes  less  and  less,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
we  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  lapse  of  time  during  which  dif- 
ferent communities  may  have  spread  slowly,  and  become 
Isolated,  each  exposed  for  ages  to  a  peculiar  set  of  conditions, 
whether  of  temperature,  or  food,  or  danger,  or  ways  of  living. 
The  law  of  the  geometrical  rate  of  the  increase  of  population 
which  causes  it  always  to  press  hard  on  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, would  insure  the  migration,  in  various  directions,  of  off- 
shoots from  the  society  first  formed  abandoning  the  area  where 
they  had  multiplied.  But  when  they  had  gradually  penetrated 
to  remote  regions  by  land  or  water,— drifted  sometimes  by 
storms  and  currents  in  canoes  to  an  unknown  shore,— barriers 
of  mountains,  deserts,  or  seas,  which  oppose  no  obstacle  to 
mutual  intercourse  between  civilized  nations,  would  insure  the 
complete  isolation  for  tons  or  thousands  of  centuries  of  tribes 
in  a  primitive  state  of  barbarism. 

Some  modern  ethnologists,  in  accordance  with  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  have  assumed  that  men  at  first  fed  on  the 
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tmiiB  of  the  earth,  before  oven  a  stone  implement  or  the 
simplest  form  of  eanoo  had  boon  invented.  They  may,  it  is 
■aid,  have  begun  their  career  in  some  fertile  island  in  the 
tropics,  where  the  warmth  of  the  air  was  such  that  no 
clothing  was  needed,  and  where  there  were  no  wild  beasts  to 
endanger  their  safety.  But  as  soon  as  their  numbers  in- 
creased, they  would  be  forced  to  migrate  into  regions  less 
•eoare  and  blcHAcd  with  a  less  genial  climate.  Contests  would 
soon  arise  for  the  possession  of  the  most  fertile  lands,  where 
game  or  pasture  abounded,  and  their  energies  and  inventive 
powers  would  be  called  forth,  so  that,  at  length,  they  would 
make  progress  in  the  arts. 

But  as  ethnologists  have  failed,  as  yet,  to  trace  back  the 
history  of  any  one  race  to  the  area  where  it  originated,  some 
soologists  of  eminence  have  declared  their  belief  that  the 
different  races,  whether  they  be  three,  five,  twenty,  or  a  much 
greater  number  (for  on  this  point  there  is  an  endless  diver* 
sity  of  opinion*),  have  all  been  primordial  creations,  having 
fh>m  the  first  been  stamped  with  the  characteristic  features, 
mental  and  bodily,  by  which  they  are  now  distinguished, 
except  where  intermarriage  has  given  rine  to  mixed  or  hy- 
brid races.  Were  we  to  admit,  say  the3%  a  unity  of  origin  of 
such  strongly  marked  varieties  as  the  Negro  and  European, \ 
differing  as  they  do  in  color  and  bodily  constitution,  each  \ 
fitted  for  distinct  climates,  and  exhibiting  some  marked 
peculiarities  in  their  osteological,  and  even  in  some  details 
of  cranial  and  c*crebral,  conformation,  as  well  as  in  their 
average  intellectual  endowments  (see  above,  p.  91% — if,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  these  attribute's  have  been  iaithAilly 
handed  down  unaltered  for  hundreds  of  generations,  we 
are  to  believe  that,  in  the  courtie  of  time,  they  have  all 
diverged  from  one  common  stock,  how  shall  we  resist  the 
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argaments  of  the  transmatationist,  who  contends  that  all 
closely  allied  species  of  animals  and  plant«  have  in  like 
manner  sprang  from  a  common  parentage,  albeit  that  for 
the  last  three  or  four  thousand  years  they  may  have  been 
persistent  in  character?  Where  are  we  to  stop,  unless  we 
make  oar  stand  at  once  on  the  independent  creation  of  those 
distinct  haman  races,  the  history  of  which  is  better  knowii 
to  as  than  that  of  any  of  the  inferior  animals  ? 

So  long  as  Geology  had  not  lifted  up  a  part  of  the  veil 
which  formerly  concealed  from  the  naturalist  the  history  of 
the  changes  which  the  animate  creation  had  undergone  in 
times  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Recent  period,  it  was 
easy  to  treat  these  questions  as  too  transcendental,  or  as 
J  lying  too  far  beyond  the  domain  of  positive  science,  to 
require  serious  discussion.  But  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
restrain  curiosity  from  attempting  to  pry  into  the  relations, 
which  connect  the  present  state  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds,  as  well  as  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  with  the 
state  of  the  fauna  and  flora  which  immediately  preceded. 

In  the  very  outset  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  met  with  the 
difficulty  of  defining  what  we  mean  by  the  terms  *^  species'*  and 
''race;"  and  the  surprise  of  the  unlearned  is  usually  great, 
when  they  discover  how  wide  is  the  diflTerence  of  opinion  now 
prevailing  as  to  the  significance  of  words  in  such  familiar 
use.  But,  in  truth,  we  can  come  to  no  agreement  as  to  such 
definitions,  unless  wo  have  previously  made  up  our  minds  on 
some  of  the  most  momentous  of  all  the  enigmas  with  which 
the  human  intellect  ever  attempted  to  grapple. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  gave  an  analysis  in  the  first 
edition  of  my  "Principles  of  Geology"  (vol.  ii.  1832)  of  the 
views  which  had  been  put  forth  by  Lamarck,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  on  this  subject.  In  that  interval 
the  progress  made  in  zoology  and  botany,  both  in  aug- 
menting the  number  of  known  animals  and  plants,  and  in 
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Studying  their  phj'Hiolo^^y  and  geographical  distribution,  and, 
above  ul\,  in  examining  and  describing  fossil  species,  is  so 
vast,  that  the  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  pn>bably 
exceed  all  that  was  previouflly  known;  and  what  Lamarck 
then  foretold  ha.s  come  to  pass;  the  more  new  forms  have 
lHH*n  multiplied,  the  less  are  wo  able  to  decide  what  we  mean 
by  a  variety,  and  what  by  a  species.  In  fact,  soologists  and 
botanists  are  not  only  more  at  a  loss  than  ever  how  to  define 
a  species,  but  even  to  determine  whether  it  has  any  real 
existence  in  nature,  or  is  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  human 
intellect,  some  contending  that  it  is  constant  within  certain 
narrow  and  impasnable  limits  of  vuriubility,  others  that  it  is 
capable  of  indefinite  and  endless  moiiification. 

Before  I  attempt  to  explain  a  great  htep  which  has  recently 
been  made  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  fellow-lulmrem  in  this 
field  of  inquiry.  I  think  it  useful  to  recapitulate  in  this  place 
some  of  the  leadin;^  features  of  Lamarck's  sy-lem,  without 
attemptini;  to  aJju^t  the  elaims  <if  some  of  his  contem|M>raries 
UieiifTroy  St.  llilairo  in  particular;  to  share  in  the  crtslit  of 
some  of  his  original  siKM-ulations. 

From  the  time  of  LinnaMis  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  it  seenu'd  a  hufli^ient  <b  tin  it  inn  of  the  term 
species  to  say,  that  **a  -poeies  conniited  of  in<lividuals  all 
resemblini^  ea<h  oilier,  an  1  repro'hn-ini^  their  like  by  genera- 
tion." But  I-amank,  alter  having  first  studied  botany  with 
fiucer»<!4,  hn<l  then  turned  hi**  attetiti'>n  t<»  eoti(*lif>Iii:ry,  and  soon 
became  aware  that  in  the  newer* or  tertiary*)  strata  of  the 
earth's  crunt  there  were  a  mult il tide  of  f  >-Ki|  hptMMes  of  shells, 
some  of  them  identical  with  living  oiu'«».  other*  himply  varie- 
ties of  the  living,  and  whi<  li.  ai  such,  were  entitird  to  \*c 
designati'd.  ac<  onling  to  tl.e  <»rdiMary  rubs  of  ela»«*ifi' atiun, 
by  the  Kinie  names.  He  al»«o  i»l  s.-rve*!  that  other  shells 
were  so  nearly  allie<l  to  living  forms,  that  it  w-a-*  d-HlruU  not 
to  suspei't  that  they  had  Ih  .  n  r  *Mni'  -trd  by  a  <\)mmon  Isind 
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of'  descent.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the  element  of  time 
should  enter  into  the  definition  of  a  species,  and  that  it 
should  run  thus : — "  A  species  consists  of  individuals  all  re- 
semhling  each  other,  and  reproducing  their  like  by  genera- 
tion, 80  long  as  the  surrounding  conditions  do  not  undergo 
changes  sufficient  to  cause  their  habits,  characters^  and  forms 
to  vary/'  He  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the 
animals  and  plants  now  existing  were  primordial  creations, 
but  were  all  derived  from  pre-existing  forms,  which,  after 
they  may  have  gone  on  for  indefinite  ages  reproducing  their 
like,  had,  at  length,  by  the  influence  of  alterations  in  climate 
and  in  the  animate  world,  been  made  to  vary  gradually,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  new  circumstances,  some  of  them  de- 
viating, in  the  course  of  ages,  so  far  from  their  original  type 
as  to  have  claims  to  be  regarded  as  new  species. 

In  support  of  these  views,  he  referred  to  wild  and  culti- 
vated plants,  and  to  wild  and  domesticated  animals,  pointing 
out  how  their  color,  form,  structure,  physiological  attributes, 
and  even  instincts,  were  gradually  modified  by  exposure  to 
new  soils  and  climates,  new  enemies,  modes  of  subsistence, 
and  kinds  of  food. 

Nor  did  he  omit  to  notice  that  the  newly  acquired  peculi- 
arities may  be  inherited  by  the  offspring  for  an  indefinite 
series  of  generations,  whether  they  be  brought  about  natu- 
rally,— as  when  a  species,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  its  geo- 
graphical range,  comes  into  competition  with  new  antagonists 
and  is  subjected  to  new  physical  conditions;  or  artificially, — 
as  when,  by  the  act  of  the  breeder  or  horticulturist,  peculiar 
varieties  of  form  or  disposition  are  selected. 

But  Lamarck  taught  not  only  that  species  had  been  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes  from  one  geological  period  to 
another,  but  that  there  also  had  been  a  progressive  advance 
of  the  organic  world  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times, 
from  beings  of  the  simplest  to  those  of  more  and  more  com- 
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iklex  fttructuro,  and  from  tho  lowoMt  inntinctH  up  to  the  hi^hent, 
«ii<l,  finftUy,  fh)m  bruto  Iniolligonoo  to  the  rcaHr>iiing  |)owcni 
of  Man.  The  improvement  in  tho  grade  of  Insng  had  \ycvn 
ftlow  and  continuoud^  and  the  human  race  itMolf  wan  at  length 
evolved  out  of  the  most  highly  organized  and  endowed  of  the 
inferior  mammalia. 

In  order  to  explain  how,  after  an  indefinite  lap^e  of  a<;e»,  ho 
many  of  tho  lowest  grades,  of  animal  or  plant,  ntill  ahouiidi'd, 
he  imagined  that  the  germg  or  rudimentii  of  living  things, 
which  he  called  monadd,  were  continually  coming  into  the 
world,  and  that  there  were  different  kinds  of  thcM*  monadh  for 
euch  primary  divtbion  of  the  animal  and  vegotahio  kiiigdom^. 
Thi««  laAt  hypothesis  does  not  seem  esM*ntially  difTerent  fmm 
the  old  doctrine  of  equivocal  or  s|>ontnncous  gcnrrutitm;  it 
in  wholly  un.**up|)orted  by  any  nKnloni  experiment**  or  ol>Ht*rva- 
tion,  and  therefore  affords  us  no  aid  whatever  in  npcrulating 
on  the  commencement  of  vital  phenomena  on  tho  earth. 

Some  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  appearance  of  new 
varieties  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  Lamarck.  lie  n»- 
niarked,  for  example^  that  as  the  muscles  of  the  arm  lKHM>ino 
ittrengthened  by  exercine  or  enfeebled  by  di^^M^  Ki»me  organs 
may  in  this  way,  in  tho  course  of  time,  Ikmmiiiio  eniireh 
ob^ilete,  and  others  previously  weak  iH'come  htrong  and 
pluy  a  new  or  more  leading  {>art  in  the  organixatinn  of  a 
itpectefl.  And  so  with  instincts,  where  animals  cx|K»rien<>e 
new  dangers  they  U'come  more  cautious  and  cunning,  and 
transmit  thcbo  acquired  faculties  to  their  p4istertty.  Hut,  not 
sati*kfied  with  such  legitimate  speculations,  the  French  phih»- 
»opher  conceived  that  by  re|K*atiHj  acts  of  volition  animaU 
mtght  ai*quiro  new  organs  and  attributes,  and  that  in  plants. 
which  eould  not  exert  a  will  of  their  own,  certain  subtle 
fluifia  or  organising  forces  might  o|H'rato  so  as  to  work  out 
analogous  elTecta. 

After  commenting  on   thono  purely  imaginary  causoSi  I 
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pointed  out  in  1832,  as  the  two  great  flaws  in  Lamarck's 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  species,  first,  that  he  had 
failed  to  addace  a  single  instance  of  the  initiation  of  a  new 
organ  in  any  species  of  animal  or  plant ;  and  secondly,  that 
variation,  whether  taking  place  in  the  course  of  nature  or 
assisted  artificially  by  the  breeder  and  horticulturist,  had 
never  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  two  races  sufficiently 
remote  from  each  other  in  physiological  constitution  as  to  be 
sterile  when  intermarried,  or,  if  fertile,  only  capable  of  pro- 
ducing sterile  hybrids,  &c.* 

To  this  objection  Lamarck  would,  no  doubt,  have  answered 
that  there  had  not  been  time  for  bringing  about  so  great  an 
amount  of  variation ;  for  when  Cuvier  and  some  other  of  his 
contemporaries  appealed  to  the  embalmed  animals  and  plants 
taken  from  Egyptian  tombs,  some  of  them  3000  years  old, 
which  had  not  experienced  in  that  long  period  the  slightest 
modification  in  their  specific  characters,  he  replied  that  the 
climate  and  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  had  not  varied  in  the 
interval,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  reason  for  expecting 
that  we  should  be  able  to  detect  any  change  in  the  fauna  and 
flora.  **  But  if,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  the  physical  geography, 
temperature,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  had  been  altered  in 
Egypt  as  much  as  we  know  from  geology  has  happened  in 
other  regions,  some  of  the  same  animals  and  plants  would 
have  deviated  so  far  from  their  pristine  types  as  to  be 
thought  entitled  to  take  rank  as  new  and  distinct  species." 

Although  I  cited  this  answer  of  Lamarck,  in  my  account 
of  his  theory,f  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  fully  appreciate  the 
deep  conviction  which  it  displays  of  the  slow  manner  in 
which  geological  changes  have  taken  place,  and  the  insigni- 
ficance of  thirty  or  forty  centuries  in  the  history  of  a  species, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  very  narrow  views  were 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  Ist  od.,  toI.  IL  oh.  iL 
t  Ibid.,  p.  687.     1832. 
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entertained  of  the  extent  of  past  time  by  most  of  the  aMoi«t 
geolo^inta,  and  when  great  rovolutiunn  of  the  earth's  oriiHt, 
and  \i»  inhabitantH,  were  genenilly  attributed  to  sadden  and 
Tiolcnt  catastrophes. 

While,  in  Wi'ly  I  argued  against  Lamarrk's  doctrine  of  the 
gradual  transmutation  of  one  hjhhmoh  into  another,  I  agreed 
with  him  in  believing  that  the  system  of  changes  now  in 
progress  in  the  organic  worM  would  afTonl,  when  fully  under- 
st<M>d,  a  complete  key  to  the  interpretation  of  all  the  vicissi- 
tndes  of  the  living  creation  in  past  ages.  I  contended  against 
the  <loclrine,  then  very  popular,  of  the  sudden  destruction  of 
Ta^t  multitudes  of  species,  and  tlie  abrupt  uslioring  into  the 
world  of  new  batches  of  plants  and  animals. 

I  endeavored  to  sketch  out  (and  it  was,  I  bcliove.  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  accompli*«h  such  a  task)  the  laws 
which  govern  the  extinction  of  ppecicn,  with  a  view  of  show- 
ing that  the  slow  but  ceaselcns  variations  now  in  prtigress 
in  physical  ge<»gmphy,  togfther  with  the  migration  of  planta 
and  animals  into  new  region*,  mu^t,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
ifive  ri'»o  to  the  occasicmal  lo^s  of  some  of  them,  and  eventually 
cause  an  entire  fauna  and  flora  to  die  out ;  alM>,  that  we  mu*tt 
infer,  from  g(M»lo:;ical  data,  that  the  phu*es  thus  let\  vacant 
from  time  to  time  are  filled  up  without  delay  by  new  forms, 
a<l»]>ted  to  new  condition*^,  sometimes  by  immigration  from 
adjoining  provinces,  sometimes  by  new  creationn.  Among 
the  many  causes  of  extinction  enumerate*!  by  me,  were  the 
jKiwer  of  ho«<tile  s|H»cie*«,  diminution  of  foo<|.  mutatlcms  in 
climate,  the  conversion  of  lanil  into  sea.  and  of  sea  into  land^ 
Ac.  I  firmly  oppo«*ed  BnM-ehi'H  hyiH)the*»i«»,  of  a  decline  in 
the  vital  energ}*  of  each  s|H»eie««;*  maintaining  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  repro<iuctive  powers  of 
the    la<t    surviving    reprcM»ntatives  of  a  sptH*ies   were   aa 

•  Princtplfft  of  ti«<i!<'C7.  lit  «d.  eh.  tUL  tuL  U.  ;  %nd  •U  •d.  f^  MIL 
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vigorous  as  those  of  their  predecessors^  and  that  they  were 
as  capable,  under  favorable  circumstances,  of  repeopling  the 
earth  with  their  kind.  The  manner  in  which  some  species 
are  now  becoming  scarce  and  dying  out,  one  after  the  other, 
appeared  to  me  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  fixity  of  the 
specific  character,  showing  a  want  of  pliancy  and  capability 
of  varying,  which  insured  their  annihilation  whenever  changes 
adverse  to  their  well-being  occurred ;  time  not  being  allowed 
for  such  a  transformation  as  might  be  conceived  capable  of 
adapting  them  to  the  new  circumstances,  and  of  converting 
them  into  what  naturalists  would  call  new  species.* 

But^  while  rejecting  transmutation,  I  was  equally  opposed 
to  the  popular  theory  that  the  creative  power  had  diminished 
in  energy,  or  that  it  had  been  in  abeyance  ever  since  man  had 
entered  upon  the  scene.  That  a  renovating  force,  which  had 
been  iu  full  operation  for  millions  of  years,  should  cease  to 
act  while  the  causes  of  extinction  were  still  in  full  activity,  or 
even  intensified  by  the  accession  of  man's  destroying  power, 
seemed  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  The  only 
point  on  which  I  doubted  was,  whether  the  force  might  not 
be  intermittent,  instead  of  being,  as  Lamarck  supposed,  in 
ceaseless  operation.  Might  not  the  births  of  new  species, 
like  the  deaths  of  old  ones,  be  sudden  ?  Might  they  not  still 
escape  our  observation  ?  If  the  coming  in  of  one  new  species, 
and  the  loss  of  one  other  which  had  endured  for  ages,  should 
take  place  annually,  still,  assuming  that  there  are  a  million 
of  animals  and  plants  living  on  the  globe,  it  would  require, 
I  observed,  a  million  of  years  to  bring  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  fauna  and  flora.  In  that  case,  I  imagined 
that,  although  the  first  appearance  of  a  new  form  might  be 
as  abrupt  as  the  disappearance  of  an  old  one,  yet  naturalists 
might  never  yet  have  witnessed  the  first  entrance  on  the  stage 

*  Laws  of  Extinotion,  Principles  of       xi.  inclasive ;  and  9th  ed.  eh.  xxxtu. 
Geology,  lit  ed.  1833,  toL  ii.  chap.  t.  to       to  xlii.  inoliuiTe.    1863. 
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of  a  large  and  conHptcuoafi  animal  or  plant,  and  aa  to  the 
smaller  kinds,  many  of  them  may  be  conceived  to  have  stolen 
in  nnsoen,  and  to  have  spread  gradaally  over  a  wide  area, 
like  species  migrating  into  new  provincen.* 

It  may  now  be  UHcful  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  very 
different  reception  which  the  twin  branches  of  Lamarck's 
development  theory,  namely,  progrension  and  tranHmutation, 
have  met  with,  and  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  popo* 
larity  of  the  one,  and  the  great  unpopularity  of  the  other. 
We  usually  ti^Kt  the  value  of  a  f«ciontifie  hypothesis  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  phenomena  of  which  it  offers  a 
fiiir  or  plauHibl<x  explanation.  If  transmutation,  when  (bus 
tented,  has  decidedly  the  advantage  over  progression,  and  yet 
is  comparatively  in  disfavor,  we  may  reanonably  suspect  that 
its  nH*option  is  retarded  not  so  much  by  ita  own  inherent 
demerits  as  by  some  apprehended  consi^quenct^s  which  it  ia 
supposed  to  involve,  and  which  run  counter  to  our  precon* 
ccivcd  opinions. 

Throry  of  Progression, 

In  treating  of  this  question,  I  shall  begin  with  the  doctrine 
of  pn^greKsion,  a  Cf»nciHe  statement  of  which,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  animal  king<lom,  was  thus  given  twelve  years 
ago  by  IVofettftor  Sedgwick,  in  the  preface  to  his  Discourse 
on  the  Studies  of  the  Tniversit}'  of  Cambridge. 

^  There  are  tracen/'  he  sayn,  **  among  the  old  depo}«its  of  the 
earth  of  an  organic  pn):;reH*«i4>n  among  the  suc<*eH(«ive  forms  of 
life.  They  are  to  he  Hcen  in  the  aWnce  of  mammalia  in  the 
older  and  their  very  rare  ap|H*arauce  in  the  newer  Ho<*ondary 
groups;  in  the  diffusion  of  wami-bl<MKltHl  qnadruiKwU  (fVe- 
quently  of  unknown  genera)  in  the  ohier  tertiary  system^ 
and   in   their  great  abundance   (and   frequently  of  known 

•  Prioefpkt  of  0««ilo(7»  Ut  mL  1V.2,  vol  iL  ck  iL;  m4  M  94  ^  TM. 
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genera)  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  same  series;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  recent  appearance  of  Man  on  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

"  This  historical  development,"  continues  the  same  author, 
"  of  the  forms  and  functions  of  organic  life  during  successive 
epochs,  seems  to  mark  a  gradual  evolution  of  creative  power, 
manifested  by  a  gradual  ascent  towards  a  higher  type  of 
being."  '^  But  the  elevation  of  the  fauna  of  successive  periods 
was  not  made  by  transmutation,  but  by  creative  additions;  and 
it  is  by  watching  these  additions  that  we  get  some  insight  into 
Nature's  true  historical  progress,  and  learn  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Cephalopoda  were  the  highest  types  of  animal  life, 
the  primates  of  this  world ;  that  Fishes  next  took  the  lead, 
then  Eeptiles ;  and  that  during  the  secondary  period  they  were 
anatomically  raised  far  above  any  forms  of  the  reptile  class 
now  living  in  the  world.  Mammals  were  added  next,  until 
li^ature  became  what  she  now  is,  by  the  addition  of  Man/'* 

Although  in  the  half-century  which  has  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  Lamarck  and  the  publication  of  the  above  summary, 
new  discoveries  have  caused  geologists  to  assign  a  higher  an- 
tiquity both  to  Man  and  the  oldest  fossil  mammalia,  fish,  and 
reptiles  than  formerly,  yet  the  generalization,  as  laid  down 
by  the  Woodwardian  Professor,  still  holds  good  in  all  essential 
particulars. 

The  progressive  theory  was  propounded  in  the  following 
terms  by  the  late  Hugh  Miller  in  his  <'  Footprints  of  the 
Creator." 

"  It  is  of  itself  an  extraordinary  fact,  without  reference  to 
other  considerations,  that  the  order  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  his 
'  Animal  Kingdom,'  as  that  in  which  the  four  great  classes  of 
vertebrate  animals,  when  marshalled  according  to  their  rank 
and  standing,  naturally  range,  should  be  also  that  in  which 
they  occur  in  order  of  time.     The  brain,  which  bears  an 

*  Profeflsor  Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  bridge.  Preface  to  5th  ed.  pp.  zUt. 
the  Studies  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cam-       clir.  cczvi.    1850. 
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« 

ftTerage  proportion  to  the  Bpinal  cord  of  not  more  than  two 
to  one,  comes  finit, — it  is  the  brain  of  the  finh ;  that  which 
bears  to  the  spinal  cord  an  average  proportion  of  two-and-a- 
half  to  one  succeeded  it, — it  is  the  brain  of  tlie  n»j)tile;  then 
came  ttie  brain  averaging  as  three  to  one, — it  is  that  of  the 
bird.  Next  in  succcAhion  came  the  brain  that  averages  as 
four  to  one, — it  is  that  of  the  animal ;  and  last  of  all  there 
apj>carcd  a  brain  that  averages  as  twenty-three  to  one. — 
reasoning,  calculating  Man  had  eoroe  uiH>n  the  Hcenc/** 

M.  AgaHHJs,  in  bin  EsAiiy  on  Cla»<»iticati(>n.  han  devoted  a 
thaj»lerlo  the**  Parallelism  between  the  Geolo^^ieal  Suecension 
of  Animals  and  Plants  and  their  present  relative  Standing;** 
in  which  he  has  expreH^ed  a  decided  opinion  that,  within  the 
limits  of  the  orders  of  each  great  clusx,  there  is  a  coincidence 
l>etween  their  relative  rank  in  organization  and  the  order  of 
succe.Hhion  of  their  representativcH  in  time.t 

ProfeM*or  Owen,  in  bin  Pala*ontoh»gy,  has  ad vn need  tiimilar 
viewH,  and  has  remarked,  in  re«^rd  to  the  vertel>ruta,  that 
there  is  much  po.sitive  as  well  as  nt'gutive  evidence  in  »up|K>rt 
of  the  doctrine  of  an  advance  in  the  seale  of  Inking,  from 
ancient  to  more  modem  geolo^ieal  periixU.  We  ol>MT\*e,  ftir 
example,  in  the  triubsic,  (M>litie,  and  cretneeouti  strata,  not 
only  an  nhHcneo  of  phicental  ni:ininiali:i,  but  the  preM-nce  ot 
innumerable  reptiles,  home  (»f  lar;;<*  **\i.i\  terr^'xtrial  and  a«|ua- 
tic,  herbivorous  and  predace^'U-*.  fitted  to  perform  the  fune- 
tions  now  diM'h»rL;ed  bv  tlie  mammalia. 

The  late  Pro!V«*Mir  Hmnn,  of  lleiilelber;;,  after  pan^^ing  in 
review  more  than  2(,0t)n  fosnil  animals  and  plants,  whieh  ho 
had  cla^^'^itied  and  referred  eaeh  to  their  ^eolo^lcal  |Hi*»iti(*n 
in  his  **  Index  PahiHintoloj^irus/*  came  to  the  eon<'In**ion  chat, 
in  the  course  of  time«  there  hail  In^en  intn>dueed  into  the 

•  F'H^lpriuUof  lh«  Crtalof,  p.  3^3.       of  t*Mt<«l   Suir«.   ISrt    I  —  K«*aT  oa 
f  Cuttlrilutiuot  to  Nalarml  lliftorj 
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earth  more  and  more  highly  organized  types  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life ;  the  modern  species  being,  on  the  whole,  more 
specialized,  i.e.  having  separate  organs,  or  parts  of  the  body, 
to  perform  different  functions,  which,  in  the  earlier  periods 
and  in  beings  of  simpler  structure,  were  discharged  in  com- 
mon by  a  single  part  or  organ. 

Professor  Adolphe  Brongniart,  in  an  essay  published  in 
1849,  on  the  botanical  classification  and  geological  distribu- 
tion of  the  genera  of  fossil  plants,*  arrives  at  similar  results 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  vegetable  world  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present.  He  does  not  pretend  to  trace  an 
exact  historical  series  from  the  sea-weed  to  the  fern,  or  from 
the  fern  again  to  the  conifers  and  cycads,and  lastly,  from  those 
families  to  the  palms  and  oaks,  but  ho,  nevertheless,  points 
out  that  the  cryptogamic  forms,  especially  the  acrogens,  pre- 
dominate among  the  fossils  of  the  primary  formations,  the 
carboniferous  especially,  while  the  g}*mnosperms  or  coniferous 
and  cycadeous  plailts  abound  in  all  the  strata,  from  the  Trias 
to  the  Wealden  inclusive;  asFd',  lastly,  the  more  highly  deve- 
loped angiospertfis,  both  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledon- 
ous, do  not  become  abundant  until  the  tertiary  period.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  he  justly  observes,  that  the  exogens, 
which  comprise  four-fifths  of  living  plants, — a  division  to 
which  all  our  native  European  trees,  except  the  Conifera?, 
belong,  and  which  embrace  all  the  Composite,  Leguminosae, 
Umbellifer»,  Crucifer®,  Heaths,  and  so  many  other  families, 
— are  wholly  unrepresented  by  any  fossils  hitherto  discovered 
in  the  primary  and  secondary  formations  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  oolitic  inclusive.  It  is  not  till  we  arrive  at  the  creta- 
coouH  period  that  they  begin  to  appear,  sparingly  at  first,  and 
only  pla3'ing  a  conspicuous  part,  together  with  the  palms  and 
oU^or  endogens,  in  the  tertiary  epoch. 

«  TubloAU  del  Genres  de  V6g6taaz  fossiles,  Ao.  Diotionnaire  UniTenel 
a'UUUiln)  Naturelle.     Paria,  1849. 
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When  commenting  on  the  eagerncfts  with  which  the  doc- 
trine of  progression  was  embraced  fVom  the  close  of  the  last 
<*entary  to  the  time  when  I  flntt  attempted,  in  IH30,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  prevailing  theorios  in  geology,  I  observed 
that  far  too  much  reliance  was  commonly  placed  on  the  re- 
ceived dates  of  the  first  appearances  of  certain  orders  or  dasseft 
of  animals  or  plants,  such  dates  being  determined  by  the  age 
of  the  stratum  in  which  we  then  happened  to  have  disc*overed 
the  earliest  memorials  of  such  types.  At  that  time  (ls:]0)  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  Man  had  not  coexisted  with  the 
mammoth  and  other  extinct  mammalia,  yet  now  that  we  have 
traced  back  the  signs  of  his  exintcnce  to  the  Post-pliocene 
era«  and  may  anticipate  the  finding  of  his  remains  on  some 
ftiture  day  in  the  Pliocene  period,  the  theory  of  pmgression 
is  not  shaken;  for  we  cannot  expect  to  meet  with  human 
bones  in  the  Miocene  formation!*,  where  all  the  species  and 
nearly  all  the  genera  of  manimalia  lK*!4>ng  to  types  widely 
differing  fVom  those  now  living;  and  had  some  other  rational 
being,  representing  Man,  tlien  flourinhod,  some  signs  of  his 
existence  could  hardly  have  esc:i|MMl  unnotioisl,  in  the  shai>e 
of  implements  of  t»tone  or  niotal,  more  friniucnt  and  more 
durable  than  the  ohmoous  rouiuitiH  of  any  of  the  mammalia. 

In  the  beginning  of  thin  ciMilury  it  wiiit  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  ]M)pular  geological  creed,  that  the  firnt  warm-bloo^lod 
quadruptnlH  which  had  inhabited  this  planet  were  thoKO 
derived  from  the  Koeene  g^'p^um  of  Montmartre  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris,  almost  all  of  which  (*uvier  had  nhown  to 
belong  to  extinct  genera.  This  dogma  continued  in  fon*e  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  i»pite  of  the  dim^overy 
in  IHIH  of  a  marsupial  quadruped  in  the  StoncMfiold  utrata,  a 
member  of  the  lower  oolite,  near  Oxford.  S4>me  disputed 
the  authority  of  Cuvier  himfK*ir  aA  to  the  mammalian  cha- 
racter of  the  fos«il;  others,  the  accuracy  of  th<Me  who  had 
assigned  to  it  so  ancient  a  place  in  the  chronological  series 
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of  rocks.  In  1882  I  pointed  out  that  the  occurrence  of  this 
single  fossil  in  the  oolite  was  ^'  fatal  to  the  theory  of  success- 
ive development/'  as  then  propounded.*  Since  that  period 
great  additions  have  heen  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  land  quadrupeds  in  the  olden  times.  We  have  ascer- 
tained that,  in  Eocene  strata  older  than  the  gypsum  of  Paris, 
no  less  than  four  distinct  sets  of  placental  mammalia  have 
flourished;  namely,  first,  those  of  the  Headon  series  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  from  which  fourteen  species  have  been  pro- 
cured; secondly,  those  of  the  antecedent  Bagshot  and  Brackles- 
ham  beds,  which  have  yielded,  together  with  the  contem- 
poraneous *'calcaire  grossier"  of  Paris,  twenty  species; 
thirdly,  the  still  older  beds  of  Kyson,  near  Ipswich,  and  those 
of  Heme  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  in  which  seven 
species  have  been  found;  and  fourthly,  the  plastic  clay  or 
lignite  formation,  which  has  supplied  ten  species.f  « 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  we  should  already  have  traced 
back  the  evidence  of  this  class  of  fossils  much  farther,  had 
not  our  inquiries  been  arrested,  first,  by  the  vast  gap  between 
the  tertiary  and  secondary  formations,  and  then  by  the  marine 
nature  of  the  cretaceous  rocks. 

The  mammalia  next  in  antiquity,  of  which  we  have  any 
cognizance,  are  those  of  the  upper  oolite  of  Purbeck,  dis- 
covered between  the  years  1864  and  1857,  and  comprising  no 
less  than  fourteen  species,  referable  to  eight  or  nine  genera; 
one  of  them,  Plagiaulax,  considered  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  have 
been  a  herbivorous  marsupial.  The  whole  assemblage  appear, 
from  the  joint  observations  of  Professor  Owen  and  Dr.  Fal- 
coner, to  indicate  a  low  grade  of  quadruped,  probably  of  the 
marsupial  type.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  diminutive, 
the  two  largest  not  much  exceeding  our  common  hedgehog 
and  polecat  in  size. 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  2d  ed.,  1.  t  I'jell'fl  Supplement  to  5th  ed.  of 

173.  ElemenU.    1857. 
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Noxt  anterior  id  ago  arc  tho  maromaliii  of  tlio  Lower  Oolito 
of  Sioiiottfioid,  of  which  four  species  are  known,  also  very 
Hiuull,  and  probably  marsupial,  with  one  exception,  the 
S'tnn.jHtitfniJt  o4,lttirus^  which,  according  to  Profesnor  Owen's 
conjecture,  may  have  been  a  hoofed  quadru]>cd  and  pla- 
cental, though,  as  we  have  only  half  of  tho  lower  jaw  with 
teeth,  and  the  molars  are  unlike  any  living  type,  such  an 
opinion  in,  of  course,  hazarded  with  due  caution. 

Still  ohler  than  tho  above  are  some  fos^il  quadrupeds  of 
small  size,  found  in  the  Upper  Trias  of  Stuttgart  in  (fcr- 
many,  and  more  lately  by  Mr.  C.  Moore  in  beds  of  corre- 
i»]>4>n(iing  age  near  Bristol,  which  are  also  of  a  very  low  grade, 
like  the  living  myrmecobius  of  Australia.  Beyond  this  limit 
our  knowledge  of  the  highest  class  of  vertebrata  does  not  as  yet 
extend  into  the  past,  but  the  frequent  shifting  back  of  the  ohi 
land-marks,  nearly  all  of  them  once  supposed  in  their  turn  to 
indicate  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  warm-bh>oded 
quadniiK^ds  on  this  planet,  should  servo  aa  a  warning  to  us 
not  to  consider  the  goal  at  present  reached  by  palaeontology 
as  one  beyond  which  they  who  come  after  us  are  never 
destined  to  pass. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  favor  of  pn>- 
gression,  that,  after  all  these  discoveries,  the  doctrine  is  not 
gainsaid,  for  the  less  advanced  marsupials  precede  the  more 
|>erfect  placental  mammalia  in  the  order  of  their  ap|K*ar- 
ance  on  the  earth. 

If  tho  three  localities  where  the  most  ancient  mammalia 
have  l>een  found — Purbeck,  Stonesfield,  and  Stuttgart — bad 
belonged  all  of  them  to  formations  of  the  same  a^e,  we 
might  well  have  imagined  so  limited  an  area  to  have  been 
peopled  exclusively  with  |>ouched  quadrupeds,  just  as  A  us* 
tralia  now  is,  while  other  parts  of  the  globe  were  inhabiiiHl 
by  placentals;  for  Australia  now  sup|M>rts  one  hundretl  and 
sixty  species  of  marsupials,  while  tho  rest  of  the  continents 
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and  islands  are  tenanted  by  about  seventeen  hundred  species 
of  mammalia,  of  which  only  forty-six  are  marsupial,  namely, 
the  opossums  of  North  and  South  America.  But  the  great 
difference  of  age  of  the  strata  in  each  of  these  three  localities 
seems  to  indicate  the  predominance  throughout  a  vast  lapse 
of  time  (from  the  era  of  the  Upper  Trias  to  that  of  the 
Purbeck  beds)  of  a  low  grade  of  quadrupeds ;  and  this  per- 
sistency of  similar  generic  and  ordinal  types  in  Europe  while 
the  species  were  changing,  and  while  the  fish,  reptiles,  and 
moUusca  were  undergoing  vast  modifications,  raises  a  strong 
presumption  that  there  was  also  a  vast  extension  in  space  of 
the  same  marsupial  forms  during  that  portion  of  the  secondary 
epoch  which  has  been  termed  "  the  age  of  reptiles." 

As  to  the  class  Eeptilia,  some  of  the  orders  which  pre- 
vailed when  the  secondary  rocks  were  formed  are  confessedly 
much  higher  in  their  organization  than  any  of  the  same 
class  now  living.  If  the  less  perfect  ophidians,  or  snakes, 
which  now  abound  on  the  earth  had  taken  the  lead  in  those 
ancient  days  among  the  land  reptiles,  and  the  Deinosaurians 
had  been  contemporary  with  Man,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  progressionist  would  have  seized  upon  this  fact  with 
unfeigned  satisfaction  as  confirmatory  of  his  views.  Now 
that  the  order  of  succession  is  precisely  reversed,  and  that 
the  age  of  the  Iguanodon  was  long  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Eocene  palsBophis  and  living  boa,  while  the  crocodile  is  in 
our  own  times  the  highest  representative  of  its  class,  a  retro- 
grade movement  in  this  important  division  of  the  vertebrata 
must  be  admitted.  It  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the 
power  acquired  by  the  placental  mammalia,  when  they 
became  dominant,  a  power  before  which  the  class  of  verte- 
brata next  below  them,  as  coming  most  directly  in  com- 
petition with  them,  may,  more  than  any  other,  have  given 
way. 

For  no  less  than  thirty-four  years  it  had  been  a  received 
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axiom  in  pnlcDontolog}*!  that  reptiles  had  never  existt^d  before 
the  Permian  or  Mu^ncHian  limestone  period^  when  at  length, 
in  1K44,  this  supposed  barrier  watt  thrown  down,  and  carbo- 
niferons  reptilen,  terrestrial  and  aquatic,  of  several  genera, 
were  broaght  to  light;  and  discustiions  are  now  going  on  as  to 
whether  some  remains  of  an  enaliosaur  have  not  been  detected 
in  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  whether  certain  sandstones, 
near  Elgin  in  Scotland,  containing  the  bones  of  lacertian, 
crocodilian,  and  rhynchohaurian  reptiles,  may  not  be  referable 
to  the  *'OId  Red"  or  Devonian  group. 

Still,  no  traces  of  this  class  have  yet  been  detected  in 
rocks  as  ancient  as  those  in  which  the  oldest  iisb  have  been 
found. 

As  to  foHHil  representatives  of  the  ichthyic  type,  the  moMt 
ancient  were  not  supjKMsed,  before  iSo^,  to  be  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  Coal,  but  they  have  since  been  traced 
back,  first  to  the  Devoniani  and  then  to  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks.  No  remains,  however,  of  them  or  of  any  vertebrate 
animal  have  yet  been  dim^overed  in  the  Lower  Silurian  strata, 
rich  as  these  are  in  invertebrate  fussiils,  nor  in  the  still  older 
primordial  cone  of  Barrande ;  so  that  we  seem  authorized  to 
conclude,  though  not  without  considerable  reserve,  that  the 
vertebrate  tyjH)  was  extremely  scarce,  if  not  wholly  wanting, 
in  those  epochs  often  spoken  of  as  '*  primitive,'*  but  which,  if 
the  Development  Theory  be  true,  were  probably  the  last 
of  a  long  series  of  antecedent  ages  in  which  living  beings 
fionrished. 

As  to  the  Mollusca,  which  afford  the  most  unbroken  series  of 
geoto;(ical  menials,  the  highest  of  that  class,  the  cephalopoda, 
abounde<l  in  older  Silurian  times,  comprising  several  hundred 
speciei  of  chambered  univalves.  Had  there  been  strong  pre- 
possesftiuns  against  the  progressive  theory,  it  would  pruliably 
have  been  argued  that  when  these  cephalop^Mls  abounded,  and 
the  siphonated  gasteropoda  were  absent,  a  higher  order  of 
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zoophagous  raollusca  discharged  the  functions  afterwards  per- 
formed by  an  inferior  order  in  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and 
post-tertiary  seas.  But  I  have  never  seen  this  view  suggested 
as  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  progress,  although  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Silurian  brachiopoda,  creatures 
of  a  lower  grade,  formerly  discharged  the  functions  of  the  exist- 
ing lamellibranchiate  bivalves,  which  are  higher  in  the  scale. 

It  is  said  truly  that  the  ammonite,  orthoceras,  and  nautilus 
of  these  ancient  rocks  were  of  the  tetrabranchiate  division, 
and  none  of  them  so  highly  organized  as  the  belemnite  and 
other  dibranchiate  cephalopods  which  afterwards  appeared, 
and  some  of  which  now  flourish  in  our  seas.  Therefore,  we 
may  infer  that  the  simplest  forms  of  the  cephalopoda  took 
precedence  of  the  more  complex  in  time.  But  if  we  embrace 
this  view,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  living  cephalo- 
poda, such  as  the  octopods,  which  are  devoid  of  any  hard 
parts,  whether  external  or  internal,  and  which  could  leave 
behind  them  no  fossil  memorials  of  their  existence;  so  that 
we  must  make  a  somewhat  arbitrary  assumption,  namely, 
that  at  a  remote  era  no  such  dibranchiata  were  in  being,  in 
order  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  argument  in  favor  of  pro- 
gression. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  in  the  ''primordial 
zone"  of  Barrande  not  even  the  shell-bearing  tetrabranchiates 
have  yet  been  discovered. 

In  regard  to  plants,  although  the  generalization,  above 
cited,  of  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  (p.  398)  is  probably  true, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  advocates  of  progression  to 
push  the  inferences  deducible  from  known  facts,  in  support  of 
their  favorite  dogma,  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
evidence  justifies.  Dr.  Hooker  observes,  in  his  recent  intro- 
ductory essay  on  the  flora  of  Australia,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  a  parallel  between  the  successive  appearances  of 
vegetable  forms  in  time,  and  their  complexity  of  structure  or 
specialization  of  organs  as  represented  by  the  successively 
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hi;;l)cr  groapA  in  the  natural  method  of  clnflsiflcation.  lie 
ali*o  n(i(l«  that  the  oarlio»t  rero^ieahle  ci^iitogams  aro  not 
only  the  highont  now  existing,  hut  have  more  highly  differ- 
entiated vegetative  organs  than  any  subsequently  appearing, 
and  that  the  diotyledonous  embryo  and  perfect  exogenous 
wood,  with  the  higliest  hpe<'inliEed  tissue  known  (the  conifer- 
ous with  glandular  liN»*uo),  pri*coded  the  monoeotyledonous 
embr}'o  and  endogenous  wood  in  date  of  ap|>earan<*e  on  the 
globe, — facts  wholly  opponod  to  the  <lo(  trine  of  progression. 
and  which  can  only  be  set  aside  on  the  sup|)osition  that  tliey 
are  fnigroentary  evidence  of  a  kind  farther  removed  from  the 
oriirin  of  vegetation  tlian  from  the  pre»»eijt  day.* 

It  would  l>e  an  easy  task  to  nniitiply  objections  to  the 
theory  now  under  consi<lerution;  but  from  this  I  refrain,  as  I 
regarrl  it  not  only  as  a  uneful,  but  rather,  in  the  prenent  state 
of  fteience,  as  an  iiidispi-nsable  liypotliesiH,  and  one  which, 
though  deMtio«<l  berca(U*r  to  undergo  ninny  and  gn>at  mo^Iifi- 
cation^,  will  never  be  overthrown. 

It  may  be  thoti^dit  almost  paradoxical  that  writers  who  an* 
most  in  favor  of  trnnHinutati<»n  (Mr.  i*.  Darwin  and  Dr.  J. 
Hooker,  tor  ex:ini|»h*  art*  nevertlicle-H  among  thone  who  are 
most  eautiouK,  and  one  wouhl  sav  timid,  in  their  uhhIo  of  en- 
pousing  the  d«>ctrine  of  pro^^rc^HJiin ;  w  liil",  on  the  other  band, 
the  m<»st  7.ealou««  «d%*or,iten  of  pn».fre-«»inn  are  ollener  than 
not  very  velienient  oppon.'nt**  of  tran-inutation.  We  miglit 
ha%*e  anticipated  a  contrary  Icanici;  nn  the  part  of  h*»x\\ ;  for 
to  what  <loeM  the  theory  4»f  pm.^n —»i"n  point?  It  NuppoM»s 
a  grailiial  elrvalion  in  irnnle  of  the  vertebrate  ty|M'.  in  the 
courne  i»f  aires,  from  the  m«»Ht  simple  ichthyie  form  to  that 
of  the  placental  mammalia  and  the  coming  upon  the  stai^e 
last  in  the  ^rder  of  time  of  the  mo««t  anthrr)|M>m«»rphoii4 
mammalia.  foll<»wed  by  the  human  nice. — thin  la««t  tbu4  ap- 

*  Flor*  or  AtulrmJiA,  lotrudurtorj  LM«y,  p.  stL  L- b<I 'O,  1^&$.  Pu)>li*lcl 
irpAfvUlj. 
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poaring  as  an  integral  part  of  the  same  continuous  series  of 
acts  of  development;  one  link  in  the  same  chain,  the  crowning 
operation  as  it  were  of  one  and  the  same  series  of  manifesta- 
tions of  creative  power.  If  the  dangers  apprehended  from 
transmutation  arise  from  the  too  intimate  connection  which 
it  tends  to  estahlish  hetween  the  human  and  merely  animal 
natures,  it  might  have  heen  expected  that  the  progressive 
development  of  organization,  instinct,  and  intelligence  might 
have  been  unpopular,  as  likely  to  pioneer  the  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  less  favored  doctrine.  But  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  seeming  anomaly  is  this,  that  no  one  can  believe 
in  transmutation  who  is  not  profoundly  convinced  that  all 
We  know  in  palsDontology  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what  wo 
have  yet  to  learn,  and  they  who  regard  the  record  as  so 
fragmentary,  and  our  acquaintance  with  the  fragments  which 
are  extant  as  so  rudimentary,  are  apt  to  be  astounded  at 
the  confidence  placed  by  the  progressionists  in  data  which 
must  be  defective  in  the  extreme.  But  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  the  completeness  of  the  record  and  our  knowledge  of 
it  are  overrated,  in  that  same  degree  are  many  progression- 
ists unconscious  of  the  goal  towards  which  they  are  drifting. 
Their  faith  in  the  fulness  of  the  annals  leads  them  to  regard 
all  breaks  in  the  series  of  organic  existence,  or  in  the  sequence 
of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  as  proofs  of  original  chasms  and 
leaps  in  the  course  of  nature,  signs  of  the  intermittent  action 
of  the  creational  force,  or  of  catastrophes  which  devastated 
the  habitable  surface;  and  they  are  therefore  fearless  of  dis- 
covering any  continuity  of  plan  (except  that  which  must  have 
existed  in  the  Divine  mind)  which  would  imply  a  material 
connection  between  the  outgoing  organisms  and  the  incoming 
ones. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OK   TBI    ORIGIN    OF    SPEOIRfl   BY   VARIATION   AND   NATURAL 

6ELECTI0N. 

Mft.  DAmWI)l*t  TIIBORT  OP  THm  OKIOIJI  OP  tririB^  Ul  XATVmAl. 
•BLBCTIOJf — MBMOim  BT  MB.  WALL4rB— MAB.nBR  IB  WHIl'll  P%VORBI» 
RACBB  PBBVAII.  IB  TUB  BTBt'G<JLB  POR  BXiaTKTCCB— roBHATloB  OP 
BrW  RM*KB  BY  BBRBDIXO— HTrftTlfltflBf  OP  PBPl^lTB  A.^l»  |NI»K»11liTI 
MoniriABILITT  BgrALLT  ABBITBABT— rOMrBTITlOB  A!ll»  BXTlktTlUB 
UP  RACE* — rB<HJBB«»ION  llIlT  A  BCCfclillART  AO  Olll*«^IMl.!^T  OP 
r%BI«T|nn  —  niHTIxrT  CLAMKS  op  PHBXOMKXA  WlltCU  9liT(BAL 
■BLBCTKiX  BXI*LAl!ilf — rXlTT  OP  TTTK,  RtI>l»K»T%B1  OKi.%N«,  OBO- 
OBAPHICAL  OmTBlBrTlO^,  BKL%TtO^  OP  THB  EXTI^TT  To  TUB  LtVIBO 
PACRA  ABO  PUiBA,  ABD  MITI  AL  BP.LATlO!lt  Of  •Klfc^inB  tiBOl'Pt 
OP  P09SII.  POBM.% — LIOUT  TUBOWJC  OX  CMBRTOUM<ICAL  t»B\  KLOl-MBRT 
BY  BATrB4l.  •CLCiTlOB— WHY  LhfUltL  OCKBBA  UAVB  »OBB  %«BI%BLB 
•PBriBB  TMAX  IIMAI.I.  0!IK»— DR.  lltM»KBR  OB  TUB  BVll»|\r8  AtPOBDBD 
BT  THB  VI.(«KT«BLB  RlMthoU  IX  fit  OR  OP  tBB%TloX  BY  «  %BI  iTioR 
— BBPaTBOR  OB  ALTBB^ATB  UK^rn\T|0^  —  Uo«  P  %R  TUB  tM  CTBIBB 
OP  |BI»BPBXI>K5IT  (BBATIOX  III  OPlHitiKO  TO  TUB  L««4  %oW  OOVBBB- 
IBU    THB    MI<JB%TIOB    OP    lirB<*lB«. 

"PIOR  many  yrai>  af\or  tlio  |)n>tnu1;;iition  of  Lntiian>k*s  dor- 

•*"     trine  of  projjn'Hiivo  ilovolopnu'iit,  p»nlii:^i  Ih  wore  much 

<K*fupiod  with  the  question  whet  hi*  r  the  {la^t  rhanc^-n  in  iho 

animate  and  inanimate  worhl  wen*  hniiiirhi  al'out  hv  ^uddcn 

and  paroxynmal  action,  or  ^ratluuUy  and  contiituoti'^Iy,  hy 

cauiH*B  diflferiiig  neither  in  kind  nor  de;;roo  from  xUnnv  nc»w  in 

o|K>ration. 

The  anonymouH  author  of  ••  y\iv  VeMip»fi  of  (Voation**  pub- 

liBhcd  in   1^44  a  troatiMo,  written  in  a  dear  and  attruetivc 

atyle,  which  made  the  Eti^Iir*h  public  familiar  with  the  h«ad- 

ing  Tiews  of  Lamarck  on  transroutation  and  pn>i;n>H4ion»  but 

brought  no  new  facts  or  orii^inal  line  of  argument  to  Hup. 
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port  those  views,  or  to  combat  the  principal  objections  which 
the  scientific  world  entertained  against  them. 

No  decided  step  in  this  direction  was  made  until  the  pub- 
lication  in  1858  of  two  papers,  one  by  Mr.  Darwin  and 
another  by  Mr.  Wallace,  followed  in  1859  by  Mr.  Darwin's 
celebrated  work  on  "The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of 
Natural  Selection ;  or,  the  Preservation  of  favored  Eaces  in 
the  Struggle  for  Life."  The  author  of  this  treatise  had  for 
twenty  previous  years  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  varia- 
tion and  the  ordinary  laws  of  reproduction  were  among  the 
secondary  causes  always  employed  by  the  Author  of  nature, 
in  the  introduction  from  time  to  time  of  new  species  into  the 
world,  and  he  had  devoted  himself  patiently  to  the  collecting 
of  facts  and  making  of  experiments  in  zoology  and  botany, 
with  a  view  of  testing  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of  trans- 
mutation. Part  of  the  MS.  of  his  projected  work  was  read 
to  Dr.  Hooker  as  early  as  1844,  and  some  of  the  principal 
results  were  communicated  to  me  on  several  occasions. 
Dr.  Hooker  and  I  had  rej)catedly  urged  him  to  publish 
without  delay,  but  in  vain,  as  he  was  always  unwilling  to 
interrupt  the  course  of  his  investigations;  until  at  length 
Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  who  bad  been  engaged  for  3^ears  in 
collecting  and  studying  the  animals  of  the  East  Indian 
archipelago,  thought  out,  independently  for  himself,  one  of 
the  most  novel  and  important  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theories. 
This  he  embodied  in  an  essay  "  On  the  Tendency  of  Varieties 
to  depart  indefinitely  from  the  original  Type."  It  was  written 
at  Ternate,  in  February,  1858,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Darwin,  with  a 
request  that  it  might  be  shown  to  me  if  thought  sufficiently 
novel  and  interesting.  Dr.  H^ooker  and  I  wore  of  opinion  that 
it  should  be  immediately  printed,  and  we  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Mr.  Darwin  to  allow  one  of  the  MS.  chapters  of  his 
"Origin  of  Species,"  entitled  "On  the  Tendency  of  Species 
to  form  Varieties,  and  on  the  Perpetuation  of  Species  and 
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Varieties  by  nataral  Means  of  Selociion/'  to  appear  at  the 
same  time.* 

By  roforcnce  to  these  memoirs  it  will  be  seen  that  both 
writers  bcf^n  by  applying  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  worldt 
the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  i>opulation,  or  its  tendency  to  in- 
crcu<)e  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  food  can  only  be  made  to 
augment  even  locally  in  an  arithmetical  one.  There  being, 
thcreforci  no  room  or  means  of  subsirftonce  for  a  large  pro- 
portioji  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  are  bom  into  the 
world,  a  great  number  must  annually  periHh.  Ilence  there 
is  a  constant  struggle  for  existence  among  the  individuals 
which  represent  each  species,  and  the  vant  majority  can 
never  reach  the  adult  state,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multitudes 
of  ova  and  seeds  which  are  never  hatched  or  allowed  to 
germinate.  Of  birds  it  is  CBtimnted  that  the  number  of  those 
which  die  every  year  equals  the  agi^regate  numl)er  by  which 
the  i*|)ecies  to  which  they  rc«4pc(aively  belong  is  on  the  ave> 
rage  permanently  represented. 

The  trial  of  strength  which  muftt  decide  what  individuals 
are  to  survive  and  what  to  succumb,  occurs  in  the  season 
when  the  means  of  subhintonre  are  fewcjit,  or  enemioA  most 
numerouN,  or  when  the  individuals  are  eiifcobled  by  climate 
or  other  caunes ;  and  it  is  then  that  thoMo  varietii^  which 
have  any,  even  the  sli^ht(*f«t,  a<lvantatce  over  others  come  off 
victorious.  They  may  often  owe  their  safety  to  what  would 
scorn  to  a  casual  observer  a  trifling  difTerence,  such  as  a  darker 
or  lit^hter  shade  of  color  ren<lorini^  them  less  vinible  to  a 
species  which  preys  upon  them,  or  sometimes  to  attributes 
more  obviounly  advantagoouti,  such  a<i  greater  gunning,  or 
superior  powers  of  flight  or  swiftne*«s  of  foot.  These  peculiar 
qualities  and  faculties,  bodily  and  iniitinctive,  may  enable  them 
to  outlive  their  less  favore<l  rivaU,  and,  being  transmitted 

•  Bm  PrMMliap  cf  UaaaM  Soci^j,  ISSS. 
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by  the  force  of  inheritance  to  their  offispring,  will  constitute 
new  races,  or  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  "  incipient  species."  If 
one  variety,  being  in  other  respects  just  equal  to  its  com- 
petitors, happens  to  be  more  prolific,  some  of  its  offspring 
will  stand  a  greater  chance  of  being  among  those  which  will 
escape  destruction,  and  their  descendants,  b^ing  in  like 
manner  very  fertile,  will  continue  to  multiply  at  the  expense 
of  all  less  prolific  varieties. 

As  breeders  of  domestic  animals,  when  they  choose  certain 
varieties  in  preference  to  others  to  breed  from,  speak  techni- 
cally  of  their  method  as  that  of  ^'  selecting,"  Mr.  Darwin  calls 
the  combination  of  natural  causes,  which  may  enable  certain 
varieties  of  wild  animals  or  plants  to  prevail  over  others  of 
the  same  species, ''  natural  selection." 

A  breeder  finds  that  a  new  race  of  cattle  with  short  horns 
or  without  horns  may  be  formed,  in  the  course  of  several 
generations,  by  choosing  varieties  having  the  most  stnnted 
horns  as  his  stock  from  which  to  breed ;  so  nature,  by  altering, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  the  conditions  of  life,  the  geographical 
features  of  a  country,  its  climate,  the  associated  plants  and 
animals,  and,  consequently,  the  food  and  enemies  of  a  species 
and  its  mode  of  life,  may  be  said,  by  this  means,  to  select 
certain 'varieties  best  adapted  for  the  new*  state  of  things. 
Such  new  races  may  oftbn  supphint  the  original  type  from 
which  they  have  diverged,  although  that  type  may  have  been 
perpetuated  without  modification  for  countless  anterior  ages 
in  the  same  region,  so  long  as  it  was  in  harmony  with  the 
surrounding  conditions  then  prevailing. 

Lamarck,  when  speculating  on  the  origin  of  the  long  neck 
of  the  giraffe,  imagined  that  quadruped  to  have  stretched 
himself  np  in  order  to  reach  the  boughs  of  lofty  trees,  until 
by  continued  efforts,  and  longing  to  reach  higher,  he  obtained 
an  elongated  neck.  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  simply 
suppose  that,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  a  longer-necked  variety, 
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having  the  advantage  in  this  respect  over  most  of  the  herd, 
as  being  able  to  browse  on  foliage  out  of  their  reach,  survived 
them,  and  transmitted  its  peculiarity  of  cervical  conformation 
to  its  successors. 

By  the  multiplying  of  slight  modifications  in  the  course 
of  thousands  of  generations,  and  by  the  handing  down  of 
the  newly-acquired  peculiarities  by  inheritance,  a  greater  and 
greater  divergence  from  the  original  standard  is  supposed  to 
be  effected,  until  what  may  be  called  a  new  species,  or,  in  a 
greater  lapse  of  time,  a  new  genus,  will  be  the  result. 

Every  naturalist  admits  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  in 
animals  and  plants  to  vary ;  but  it  is  usually  taken  for  granted, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  proving  the  assumption  to  be 
true,  that  there  are  certain  limits  beyond  which  each  species 
cannot  pass  under  any  circumstances  or  in  any  number  of 
generations.  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wallace  say  that  the 
opposite  hypothesis,  which  assumes  that  every  species  is 
capable  of  varying  indefinitely  from  its  original  type,  is  not 
a  whit  more  arbitrary,  and  has  this  manifest  claim  to  be  pre- 
ferred, that  it  will  account  for  a  multitude  of  phenomena 
which  the  ordinary  theory  is  incapable  of  explaining. 

We  have  no  right,  they  say,  to  assume,  should  we  find  that 
a  variable  species  can  no  longer  be  made  to  vary  in  a  certain 
direction,  that  it  has  reached  the  utmost  limit  to  which  it 
might,  under  more  favorable  conditions,  or  if  more  time  were 
allowed,  be  made  to  diverge  from  the  parent  type. 

Hybridization  is  not  considered  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  cause 
of  new  species,  but  rather  as  tending  to  keep  variation  within 
bounds.  Yarietios  which  are  nearly  allied  cross  readily  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  parent  stock,  and  such  crossing  tends 
to  keep  the  species  true  to  its  type,  while  forms  which  are 
less  nearly  related,  although  they  may  intermarry,  produce 
no  mule  offspring  capable  of  perpetaating  their  kind. 

The  competition  of  races  and  species,  observes  Mr.  Darwin, 
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is  always  most  severe  between  those  which  are  most  closely 
allied  and  which  fill  nearly  the  same  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  Hence,  when  the  conditions  of  existence  are  modi- 
fied, the  original  stock  rans  great  risk  of  being  superseded 
by  some  one  of  its  modified  offshoots.  The  new  race  or 
species  may  not  be  absolutely  superior  in  the  sum  of  its 
powers  and  endowments  to  the  parent  stock,  and  may  even  be 
more  simple  in  structure  and  of  a  lower  grade  of  intelligence^ 
as  well  as  of  organization,  provided,  on  the  whole,  it  happens 
to  have  some  slight  advantage  over  its  rivals.  Progression, 
therefore,  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  variation  and 
natural  selection,  though,  when  a  higher  organization  hap- 
pens* to  be  coincident  with  superior  fitness  to  new  conditions, 
the  new  species  will  have  greater  power  and  a  greater  chance 
of  permanently  maintaining  and  extending  its  ground.  One 
of  the  principal  claims  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  to  acceptance 
is  that  it  enables  us  to  dispense  with  a  law  of  progression 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  variation.  It  will  account 
equally  well  for  what  is  called  degradation,  or  a  retrograde 
movement  towards  a  simpler  structure,  and  does  not  require 
Lamarck's  continual  creation  of  monads;  fbr  this  was  a 
necessary  part  of  his  system,  in  order  to  explain  how,  after 
the  progressive  power  had  been  at  work  far  myriads  of  ages, 
there  were  a&  many  beings  of  the  simplest  structure  in  exist- 
ence as  ever. 

Mr.  Darwin  labors  to  show,  and  with  no  small  success, 
that  all  true  classification  in  zoology  and  botany  is,  in  fi^ct, 
genealogical,  and  that  community  of  descent  is  the  hidden 
bond  which  naturalists  have  been  unconsciously  seeking, 
while  they  ofben  imagined  that  they  were  looking  for  some 
unknown  plan  of  creation. 

As  the  ''  Origin  of  Species'"**   is  in  itself  a  condensed 

*  Origin  of  Species^  p.  12L 
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abstract  of  a  much  larger  work  not  yet  pabliiihcd,  I  coald 
not  easily  giTo  an  analysia  of  ita  cont«nt«  within  narrower 
limiU  than  those  of  the  original,  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
enumerate  briefly  some  of  the  principal  classes  of  phenomena 
on  which  the  theory  of  '*  Natural  Selection"  is  believed  by 
itH  author  to  throw  light. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  explain,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  the 
unit}*  of  type  which  runs  through  the  whole  organic  world, 
and  why  there  is  sometimes  a  fundamental  agreement  in 
structure  in  the  same  class  of  bein^  which  is  quite  indepcnd* 
eiit  of  their  habits  of  life,  for  such  structure,  derived  by 
inheritance  from  a  remote  pr(»^onitor,  has  l»eon  mo<li6cd,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  exiMtence.  It  would  also  explain  why  all  living  and 
extinct  beingH  are  united,  by  complex  radiating  and  circuitous 
lines  of  afiinity  with  one  another,  into  one  grand  system;* 
also,  there  having  been  a  continued  extinction  of  old  raoe^ 
and  s|K*cies  in  progress,  and  a  formation  of  new  ones  by  varia* 
tion,  why  in  some  genera  which  are  largely  represent  oil,  or  to 
which  a  great  many  species  belong,  many  of  thenc  are  citmely 
but  unequally*  related ;  also,  why  there  are  distinct  ^oo^raphical 
provinces  of  fi|KM'ios  of  animals  and  plants,  for,  al\cr  long 
isolation  by  physical  barriers,  each  luuna  and  flora,  by  varying 
continually,  mui^t  become  di^tinct  from  its  anci*i«tral  tyfie. 
and  from  the  new  forms  assumed  by  other  dcM^endanU  which 
have  diverged  from  the  name  stock. 

.  The  theory  of  indefinite  m<Miiticatiou  would  aUo  explain  why 
rudimentary  organs  are  so  UM'ful  in  claHhificuliun,  being  the 
remnants  pre!«erved  by  inheritance  of  oricuns  which  the  present 
•|KM>ies  once  us(h1, — as  in  the  cui^e  of  the  rudiments  of  eyes 
in  inse<*ts  and  n*ptiles  inhabiting  dark  caverns,  or  of  the 
wings  of  birds  and  lK?etles  which  have  lo^t  all  po%Terof  flight. 

•  Origlo,  ^  49». 
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In  Buch  cases  the  affinities  of  species  are  often  more  readily 
discerned  by  reference  to  these  imperfect  stractures  than  by 
others  of  much  more  physiological  importance  to  the  in- 
dividuals themselves. 

The  same  hypothesis  would  explain  why  there  are  no  mam- 
malia  in  islands  far  from  continents,  except  bats,  which  can 
reach  them  by  flying;  and  also  why  the  birds,  insects,  plants, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  islands,  even  when  specifically 
unlike,  usually  agree  generically  with  those  of  the  nearest 
continent,  it  being  assumed  that  the  original  stock  of  such 
species  came  by  migration  from  the  nearest  land. 

Variation  and  natural  selection  would  also  aflTord  a  key  to  a 
multitude  of  geological  facts  otherwise  wholly  unaccounted 
for,  as,  for  example,  why  there  is  generally  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  living  animals  and  plants  of  each  great 
division  of  the  globe  and  the  extinct  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
post-tertiary  or  tertiary  formations  of  the  same  regiou ;  as,  for 
example,  in  North  America,  where  we  not  only  find  among  the 
living  moUusca  peculiar  forms  foreign  to  Europe,  such  as  6na- 
thodon  and  Fulgur  (a  subgenus  of  Pyrula),  but  meet  also  with 
extinct  species  of  those  same  genera  in  the  tertiary  fauna  of  the 
same  part  of  the  world.  In  like  manner,  among  the  mammalia 
we  find  in  Australia  not  only  living  kangaroos  and  wombats, 
but  fossil  individuals  of  extinct  species  of  the  same  genera. 
So  also  there  are  recent  and  fossil  sloths,  armadillos,  and  other 
edentata  in  South  America,  and  living  and  extinct  species 
of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  and  bear  in  the  great  Europeo- 
Asiatic  continent.  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  new  species 
by  variation  will  also  explain  why  a  species  which  has  onoe 
died  out  never  reappears,  and  why  the  fossil  fauna  and  flora 
recede  farther  and  farther  from  the  living  type  in  propor- 
tion as  we  trace  it  back  to  remoter  ages.  It  would  also 
account  for  the  fact,  that  when  we  have  to  intercalate  a  new 
set  of  fossiliferous  strata  between   two  groups  previously 
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known,  the  newly  discoyered  fossils  serve  to  fill  np  g*ps 
between  spei*ific  or  generic  types  previously  fkmilimr  to  us, 
supplying  often  the  missing  links  of  the  chain^  which,  if 
transmutation  is  accepted,  must  once  have  been  continuous. 

One  of  the  most  original  speottlations  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
work  is  derived  firom  the  fact  that,  in  the  breeding  of 
animals,  it  is  often  observed  that  at  whatever  age  any  varia- 
tion first  appears  in  the  parent,  it  tends  to  reappear  at  a 
oorrcftponding  age  in  the  of&pring.  Hence  the  young  in- 
dividuals of  two  races  which  have  sprung  IVom  the  same 
parent  stock  are  usually  more  like  each  other  than  the 
adults.  Thus  the  puppies  of  the  greyhound  and  bull-dog 
are  much  more  nearly  alike  in  their  proportions  than  the 
grown-up  dogs,  and  in  like  manner  the  foals  of  the  cart-  and 
race-horse  than  the  adult  individuals.  For  the  same  reason 
we  may  underatand  why  the  species  of  the  same  genus, 
or  genera  of  the  same  fiimily,  renemble  each  other  more 
nearly  in  their  embryonic  than  in  their  more  iblly  developed 
state,  or  how  it  is  that  in  the  eyes  of  most  naturalists  the 
structure  of  the  embryo  is  even  more  important  in  classifica- 
tion than  that  of  the  adult,  **  for  the  embr}'o  is  the  animal  in 
its  lens  m(Klifie<i  state,  and  in  so  far  it  reveals  the  structure 
of  its  progenitor.  In  two  gn)U|M  of  animals,  however  much 
they  may  at  preM*nt  differ  from  each  other  in  structure  and 
habiti*,  if  they  pass  through  the  same  or  similar  embr}*onio 
stages,  we  may  feel  assured  that  they  have  both  d(*sccnded 
fVom  the  same  or  nearly  similar  parents,  and  are  therefore  in 
that  degree  cloHi»ly  rtOated.  Thus  community  in  embryonic 
structure  reveals  community  of  descent,  however  much  the 
structure  of  the  adult  may  have  been  m<KlifiiHl."* 

If  then  there  had  been  a  system  of  progressive  develop* 
ment,  the  successive  changim  through  which  the  embryo  of  a 

*  Dantla,  Orif  m,  Ae.,  fk  44S. 
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species  of  a  high  class,  a  mammifer,  for  example,  now  passes, 
may  be  expected  to  present  us  with  a  picture  of  the  stages 
through  which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  class  of  animals 
has  successively  passed  in  advancing  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  grade.  Hence  the  embryonic  states  exhibited  one 
after  the  other  by  the  human  individual  bear  a  certain  amount 
of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  fish,  reptile,  and  bird  before 
assuming  those  of  the  highest  division  of  the  vertebrata. 

Mr.  Darwin,  after  making  a  laborious  analysis  of  many 
floras,  found  that  those  genera  which  are  represented  by  a 
large  number  of  species  contain  a  greater  number  of  variable 
species,  relatively  speaking,  than  the  smaller  genera,  or  those 
less  numerously  represented.  This  fact  he  adduces  in  support 
of  his  opinion  that  varieties  are  incipient  species,  for  he  ob- 
serves that  the  existence  of  the  larger  genera  implies,  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  our  own,  that  the  manufacturing 
of  species  has  been  active,  in  which  case  we  ought  generally 
to  find  the  same  forces  still  in  full  activity,  more  especially 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  process  by  which  new 
species  are  produced  is  a  slow  one.* 

Dr.  Hooker  tells  us  that  he  was  long  disposed  to  doubt 
this  result,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  so  many  variable  small 
genera,  but  afler  examining  Mr.  Darwin's  data  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  his  goneralization.f 

It  is  one  of  those  conclusions  to  verify  which  requires  the 
investigation  of  many  thousands  of  species,  and  to  which 
exceptions  may  easily  be  adduced,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  so  that  it  will  be  long  before  we  can 
expect  it  to  be  thoroughly  tested,  and,  if  true,  fairly  appre- 
ciated. Among  the  most  striking  exceptions  will  be  some 
genera  still  large,  but  which  are  beginning  to  decrease,  the 
conditions  which  were  favorable  to   their  former  predomi- 

*  Origin  of  Species,  ch.  ii.  p.  50. 
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nance  having  already  begun  to  change.  To  many,  this  doc- 
trine of  Natural  Selection,  or  "  the  preHerration  of  favored 
raccH  in  the  struggle  for  life/'  (KH>m8  so  nimple,  when  once 
clearly  stuted,  and  so  consonant  with  known  facts  and 
received  principles,  that  they  have  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  it  can  constitute  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  science. 
Surh  is  often  the  case  with  important  discoveries,  but,  in 
order  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  doctrine  was  by  no  means 
obvious,  we  have  only  to  refer  back  to  the  writings  of  hkilful 
naturalists  who  attempted^  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nine* 
teenih  century,  to  theoriae  on  this  subject,  before  the  inven> 
tion  of  this  new  method  of  explaining  how  certain  forms 
are  supplanted  by  new  ones,  and  in  what  manner  these 
lant  are  selected  out  of  innumerable  varieties,  and  rendered 
permanent 


Dr,  Hooker  on  the  Throry  of  '*  Crration  by  Variation'*  as 
applied  to  the  Vetjftablr  Kingdom, 

Of  Dr.  Ilooker,  whom  I  have  often  cited  in  this  chapter, 
Mr.  Darwin  has  spoken  in  the  Introduction  to  his  **  Origin  of 
Species/'  as  one  <<who  bad,  for  fifteen  years,  aided  him  in 
every  pr>Hsible  way,  by  his  large  stores  of  knowlciige,  and  his 
excellent  judgment/'  This  distinguished  botanist  published 
his  ''  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Flora  of  Australia''*  in  1^59^ 
the  year  after  the  memoir  on  *'  Natural  Selection"  was  com* 
monicated  to  the  Linna^an  SiKMcty,  and  a  few  months  before 
the  appearance  of  the  « Origin  of  8|)ecies/' 

Having,  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  travels,  studie<l  the 
botany  of  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  regions,  and  writ- 
ten on  the  flora  of  India,  which  he  bad  examiniMl  at  all 
heights  above  the  sea,  IVom  the  plains  of  Bengal  to  the  limita 

•  Ulro4MWf7  B«M7,  a«.,  Mia  wpawttly.    Lqt«U  Rmv«,  Loa4ra,  l^f. 
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of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Himalaya,  and  having  speciaHy 
devoted  his  attention  to  "geographical  varieties,"  op  those 
changes  of  character  which  plants  exhibit  when  traced  over 
wide  areas  and  seen  nnder  new  conditions,  being  also  prac- 
tically versed  in  the  description  and  classification  of  new 
plants  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  having  been 
called  upon  carefully  to  consider  the  claims  of  thousands  of 
varieties  to  rank  as  species,  no  one  was  better  qualified  by 
observation  and  reflection  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion  on 
the  question,  whether  the  present  vegetation  of  the  globe  is 
or  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  proposed.  "We  cannot  but  feel,  therefore,  deeply  inte- 
rested when  we  find  him  making  the  following  declaration  : 
"  The  mutual  relations  of  the  plants  of  each  great  botanical 
province,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world  generally,  are  just  such  as 
would  have  resulted  if  variation  had  gone  on  operating 
throughout  indefinite  periods,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see 
it  act  in  a  limited  number  of  centuries,  so  as  gradually  to  give 
rise  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  most  widely  divergent  forms." 
In  the  same  Essay,  this  author  remarks,  "  The  element  of 
mutability  pervades  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom ;  no  class, 
nor  order,  nor  genus  of  more  than  a  few  species  claims  abso- 
lute exemption  from  it,  whilst  the  grand  total  of  unstable 
forma,  generally  assumed  to  be  species,  probably  exceeds 
that  of  the  stable."  Yet  he  contends  that  species  are  neither 
visionary,  nor  even  arbitrary  creations  of  the  naturalist,  but 
realities,  though  they  may  not  remain  true  forever  (p.  11). 
The  majority  of  them,  he  remarks,  are  so  far  constant, 
«  within  the  range  of  our  experience,"  and  their  forms  and 
characters  so  faithfully  handed  down,  through  thousands  of 
generations,  that  they  admit  of  being  treated  as  if  they  were 
permanent  and  immutable.  But  the  range  of  "our  experi- 
ence" is  so  limited,  that  it  will  not  account  for  a  single  fact 
in  the  present  geographical  distribution  or  origin  of  any  one 
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species  of  plant,  nor  for  the  mmonot  of  vmrimtion  it  has 
undergone,  nor  will  it  indicate  the  time  when  it  first  ap- 
peared, nor  the  form  it  had  when  created.* 

To  what  an  extent  the  limits  of  species  are  indefinable,  is 
evinced,  he  says,  by  the  singular  iact  that,  among  thoMe 
botanists  who  believe  them  to  be  immatable,  the  namber  of 
flowering  plants  is  by  some  assumed  to  be  80,000,  and  by 
others  over  150,000.  The  general  limitation  of  species  to 
certain  areas  suggests  the  idea  that  each  of  them,  with  aJl 
their  varieties,  have  sprung  from  a  common  parent,  and  have 
spread  in  various  directions  fVom  a  common'  centre.  The 
frequency  also  of  the  grouping  of  genera  within  certain 
geographical  limits  is  in  favor  of  the  same  law,  although 
the  migration  of  species  may  sometimes  cause  apimrent 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  make  the  same  types  appear  to 
have  originated  ind^M)ndently  at  different  spots.f 

Certain  genera  of  plants,  which,  like  the  brambles,  roses, 
and  willows  in  Europe,  consist  of  a  continuous  series  of 
varieties,  between  the  terms  of  which  no  interme<iiate  forms 
can  be  intercalated,  may  be  supposed  to  be  on  the  increAno, 
and  therefore  undergoing  much  variation ;  whereas  genera 
which  present  no  such  perplexing  gradations  may  be  th(»^e 
which  have  bt^en  losing  species  and  varieties  by  extinction. 
The  annihilation  of  the  intermediate  forms  which  onW 
existed,  makes  it  an  easy  task  to  distinguish  those  which 
remain. 

It  had  usually  been  supposed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
immutability  of  species,  that  domesticated  races,  if  allowed  to 
run  wild,  always  revert  to  their  parent  type.  Mr.  Wallace 
had  said,  in  reply,  that  a  domesticated  species,  if  it  loses  the 
protection  of  man,  can  only  stand  its  ground  in  a  wild  state 
by  resuming  those  habits  and  recovering  those  attributes 

•  Utfok»r,  Uu<a4acioff7  Bmaj,  Flon  of  AutnlU.  f  Ut^  p.  It. 
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which  it  may  have  lost  when  under  domestication.  If  these 
faculties  are  so  much  enfeebled  as  to  be  irrecoverable,  it  will 
perish ;  if  not,  and  if  it  can  adapt  itself  to  the  surrounding 
conditions,  it  will  revert  to  the  state  in  which  man  first  found 
it ;  for  in  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  years,  which  may  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  originally  tamed,  there  will  not  have 
been  time  for  such  geographical,  climatal,  and  organic 
changes  as  would  only  be  suited  to  a  new  race,  or  a  new  and 
allied  species. 

But  in  regard  to  plants.  Dr.  Hooker  questions  the  fact  of 
reversion.  According  to  him,  species  in  general  do  not 
readily  vary,  but  when  they  once  begin  to  do  so,  the  new 
varieties,  as  every  horticulturist  knows,  show  a  great  inclinar 
tion  to  go  on  departing  more  and  more  from  the  old  stock. 
As  the  best-marked  varieties  of  a  wild  species  occur  on  the 
confines  of  the  area  which  it  inhabits^  so  the  best-marked 
varieties  of  a  cultivated  plant  are  those  last  produced  by  the 
gardener.  Cabbages,  for  example,  wall  fruit,  and  cerealia, 
show  no  disposition,  when  neglected,  to  assume  the  charac- 
ters of  the  wild  states  of  these  plants.  Hence  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  are  the  true  parent  species  of  most  of 
our  cultivated  plants.  Thus  the  finer  kinds  of  apples,  if  grown 
from  seed,  degenerate  and  become  crabs,  but  in  so  doing  they 
do  not  revert  to  the  original  wild  crab-apple,  but  become  crab 
states  of  the  varieties  to  which  they  belong.* 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digression,  were  I  to 
attempt  to  give  a  fuller  analysis  of  this  admirable  essay ;  but 
I  may  add,  that  none  of  the  observations  are  more  in  point, 
as  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  what  Hooker  terms  "  creation 
by  variation,"  than  the  great  extent  to  which  the  internal 
characters  and  properties  of  plants,  or  their  physiological 
constitution,  are  capable  of  being  modified,  while  they  exhibit 

*  Introductory  Essay,  Flora  of  AustraliB,  p.  ix. 
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externally  no  vi8ibleclcpariare  from  tho  normal  form.    Thus, 
in  one  region  a  9pecicd  may  possess  peculiar  medicioal  quali- 
lioH  which   it  wants  in  another,  or  it  may  bo  hardier  and 
bettor  able  to  ronist  cold.     Tho  average  range  in  altitude,  »ays 
]ioi»kcr  of  each  species  of  flowering  plant  in  tho  Himalayan 
Mountains,  whether  in   the   tropical,  temperate,  or  Alpine 
rciciun,  is  4000  feet,  which  is  equivalent  to  twelve  dc^^rees 
of  iHotiicrmals  of  latitude.     If  an  individual  of  any  of  these 
si>ecics  he  taken    from   the   upper   limits  of  its  range  and 
carried  to  England,  it  is  found  to  bo  bolter  able  to  sUnd  our 
climate   than    those   fn)m    tho    lower   or   warmer    stations. 
When  several  of  those  internal  or  phyHioloj^ical  moditicationa 
are  accompanied  by  variation  in  size,  habits  of  growth,  color 
of  the  flowers,  and  other  external  characters,  and  iheM*  are 
found  to  be  constant  in  suoct.^HJve  generations,  botanintH  may 
well  begin  to  dltlVr  in  opinion  as  to  whether  they  ought  to 
regard  them  as  distinct  f*j»ocii's  or  not. 


Alternate  Grneration. 

Hilherto.  no  rival  hyp<ithosiH  has  boon  pn)posod  as  a  huIk 
atitute  for  the  doctrine  of  transmutation  ;  tor  ••iuilrpondrnt 
creation,"  as  it  is  otVn  l-rmod,  or  tl.o  diro<'t  interment  i.>n  of 
tho  Supreme  rauso.  nuiM  simply  be  <-..nM«lorod  as  an  a%'owal 
that  we  doom  tI»o  quo^tion  to  lio  boyoi.d  the  domain  of  scirm-c. 

The  diMf<iver}-  by  Stf.r,-.,,,,  nfali.^nmto  gonenition  oniar-'oe 
our  views  of  the  nimro  of  m*  Mmorjilio^'^  thnm;rh  which  a 
siM>cios  may  pa-ix,  ho  tl.at  M^rnr  ofim  ^uv^i  n  an  w|irn  a  S^^rta- 
laria  and  a  .Modu-i  intorchan^'.-  •  dovjato  -o  far  from  oilur*  aa 
to  have  boon  roftmMl  by  :J.l.»  /o..|..i;i.iH  to  di>tinoi  gmrra.  or 
even  fami!io«i.  Kut  in  ail  i1..»m»  oas.M,  tho  (»r-aniMii.  nrtor 
ninninjc  throuirh  a  cort.  in  cyrlo  of  vUnw^i*,  n^turnn  to  tho 
exact  iK>int  from  which  it  set  out.  and  no  now  form  or  f»|H»oiea 
is  thereby  introduced  into  the  world.     The  only  sooondary 
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cause,  therefore,  which  has,  as  yet,  been  even  conjecturally 
brought  forward  to  explain  how,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  a  new  specific  form  may  be  generated,  is,  as  Lamarck 
declared, '' variation,"  and  this  has  been  rendered  a  far  more 
probable  hypothesis  by  the  way  in  which  Natural  Selection  is 
shown  to  give  intensity  and  permanency  to  certain  varieties. 


Independent  Creation, 

When  I  formerly  advocated  the  doctrine  that  species  were 
primordial  creations,  and  not  derivative,  I  endeavored  to 
explain  the  manner  of  their  geographical  distribution,  and 
the  affinity  of  living  forms  to  the  fossil  types  nearest  akin 
to  them  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  same  part  of  the  globe, 
by  supposing  that  the  creative  power,  which  originally  adapts 
certain  types  to  aquatic  and  others  to  terrestrial  conditions, 
has  at  successive  geological  epochs  introduced  new  forms 
best  suited  to  each  area  and  climate,  so  as  to  fill  the  places  of 
those  which  may  have  died  out. 

In  that  case,  although  the  new  species  would  differ  from 
the  old  (for  these  would  not  be  revived,  having  been  already 
proved,  by  the  fact  of  their  extinction,  to  be  incapable  of 
holding  their  ground),  still,  they  would  resemble  their  pre- 
decessors generically.  For,  as  Mr.  Darwin  states  in  regard 
to  new  races,  those  of  a  dominant  type  inherit  the  advantages 
which  made  their  parent  species  flourish  in  the  same  country, 
and  they  likewise  partake  in  those  general  advantages  which 
made  the  genus  to  which  the  parent  species  belonged  a  large 
genus  in  its  own  country. 

We  might,  therefore,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  have  antici- 
pated that  the  creative  power,  adapting  the  new  types  to  the 
new  combination  of  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  a 
given  region,  such  as  its  soil,  climate,  and  inhabitants,  would 
introduce  new  modifications  of  the  old  types, — marsupials, 
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for  examplo,  in  Australia,  new  slothA  and  armndilloH  in  South 
America,  new  heaths  at  the  Cape,  new  roHcs  in  the  northern 
and  new  camellias  in  the  southern  heminphore.  But  to  this 
lino  of  argument  Mr.  Darwin  and  Dr.  U4H>ker  reply,  that 
when  animals  or  plants  migrate  into  new  countrii's,  whether 
ai««**iHted  by  man,  or  without  his  aid,  the  mont  HUooetutAil 
colonizers  appertain  by  no  means  to  thoHo  typett  which  are 
niOHt  allied  to  the  old  indigenous  species.  On  the  contrary, 
it  more  frequently  happens  that  mem  hers  of  genera,  orders, 
or  even  clai«f(cs,  distinct  and  foreign  to  the  invmltMl  country, 
make  their  way  most  rapidly,  and  bei-ome  dominant  at  the 
expense  of  the  endemic  bpecios.  Such  is  the  cu^e  with  the 
placental  quadruiKMis  in  AuHtralia,  and  with  hornes  and  many 
forei^^n  plants  in  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and  nunilKT- 
less  in^tances  in  the  l'nite<l  States  and  elsewhere,  which 
might  easily  be  enumerated.  Hence,  the  trauhmutationists 
infer  that  the  reanon  why  thcHC  foreign  types,  so  }>eculiarly 
fitted  for  thcHc  regions,  have  never  before  been  developed 
there,  is  simply  that  they  were  excluded  by  natural  harriers. 
But  these  barriers  of  sea,  or  deM.»rt,  or  mountain,  could  never 
have  been  of  the  lea^t  avail,  had  the  creative  force  acted 
independently  of  material  laws,  or  hud  it  not  plea^i'd  the 
Author  of  Nature  that  the  origin  of  new  Hpeii*-**  hhinild  be 
governed  by  some  secondary  causes  anal<»g(>u»  to  th«>««e  which 
we  see  preside  over  the  apiK^arance  of  new  varieties,  which 
never  appear  except  as  the  olTspring  of  a  parent  stoek  very 
closely  resembling  them. 


u 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

« 

OBJECTIONS    TO    THE    HYPOTHESIS   OF  TRANSMUTATION    CON- 
SIDERED. 

8TATEMSNT  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  HTP0THE8IB  OF  TBASSMUTATIOE 
FOUNDED  ON  TI(B  ABSENCE  OF  INTERMEDIATE  F0BM8— OBNE&A  OF 
WHICH  THE  SPECIES  ABB  CLOSELY  ALLIED — OCCASIONAL  DISCOVBBT  OF 
THE  MISSING  LINKS  IN  A  FOSSIL  STATE — DAVIDSON'S  MONOGRAPH  OH 
THE     BRACHIOPODA — WHT     THE     GRADATIONAL    FORMS,    WHEN     FOUND, 

ARE    NOT    ACCEPTED    AS    EVIDENCE   OF   TRANSMUTATION GAPS   CAUSED 

BY     EXTINCTION     OF     RACES     AND     SPECIES VAST     TERTIARY     PERIODS 

DURING  WHICH  THIS  EXTINCTION  HAS  BEEN  GOING  ON  IN  THE  FAUNA 
AND  FLORA  NOW  EXISTING — OENBALOOIOAL  BOND  BETWEEN  MIOCENE 
AND  RECENT  PLANTS  AND  INSECTS — FOSSILS  OF  OENINGHEN — SPECIES 
OF  INSECTS  IN  BRITAIN  AND  NORTH  AMERICA  REPRESENTED  BY  DIS- 
TINCT VARIETIES — FALOONER^S  MONOGRAPH  ON  LIVING  AND  FOSSIL 
ELEPHANTS — FOSSIL  SPECIES  AND  GENERA  OF  THE  HORSE  TRIBE  IN 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA — RELATION  OF  THE  PLIOCENE  MAMMALIA 
OF     NORTH     AMERICA*      ASIA,     AND     EUROPE — SPECIES     OF     MAMMALIA, 

THOUGH    LESS     PERSISTENT    THAN     THE    MOLLUSCA,     CHANGE    SLOWLY 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  TRANSMUTATION  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
ABSENCE  OF  MAMMALIA  IN  ISLANDS — IMPERFECTION  OF  THE  GEOLO- 
GICAL RECORD^INTERCALATION  OF  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  FORMATION 
OF  INTERMEDIATE  ,  AGE  IN  THE  CHRONOLOGICAL  SERIES — RBFERBNOB 
OF  THE  ST.  CASSIAN  BEDS  TO  THE  TRIA8SIC  PERIODS — DISCOVERY  OF 
NEW   ORGANIC   TYPES — FEATHERED   ARCU^OPTERYX   OF   THE    OOLITE. 

Theory  of  Transmutation — Absence  of  Intermediate  Links. 

npHB  most  obvious  and  popular  of  the  objections  urged 
-■-  against  the  theory  of  transmutation  may  be  thus  ex- 
pressed :  If  the  extinct  species  of  plants  and  animals  of  the 
later  geological  periods  were  the  progenitors  of  the  living 
species,  and  gave  origin  to  them  by  variation  and  natural 
selection,  where  are  all  the  intermediate  forms,  fossil  and 
living,  through  which  the  lost  types  must  have  passed  during 
\  their  conversion  into  the  living  ones  ?  And  why  do  we  not 
,  find  almost  everywhere  passages  between  the  nearest  allied 
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fi{>o<*i4*fl  and  genera,  instead  of  such  strong  lines  of  deinarc»-    ' 
tion,  and  often  wide  intervening  gaps  f 

We  maj  consider  this  objection  under  two  heads  :^* 

FirHt,  To  what  extent  are  the  gradational  links  really 
wnntiiig  in  the  living  creation  or  in  the  foHHil  world,  and 
how  far  may  we  expect  to  discover  such  as  are  milling  by 
future  research  ? 

84*condly,  Are  the  gaps  more  numerous  than  we  ought  to 
anticipate,  allowing  for  the  original  defective  htate  of  the 
g(H>lf>gical  records,  their  subsequent  dilapidatioui  and  our 
i^li^ht  acquaintance  with  such  parts  of  them  as  are  extant, 
and  allowing  alHO  for  the  rate  of  extinction  of  races  and 
DpocioM  now  going  on,  and  which  has  being  going  on  since 
the  commencement  of  the  tertiarj*  period? 

Fin«t,  As  to  the  alleged  abt»ence  of  intermediate  varieties 
connecting  one  specieH  with  another,  every  soologint  and 
botanirtt  who  has  engaged  in  the  tank  of  claKsitication  has 
been  occasionally  thrown  into  this  dilemma: — if  I  make 
more  than  one  species  in  this  group,  I  muht,  to  bo  con- 
hihteut,  make  a  great  many.  Even  in  a  limited  region  like 
the  Britihh  Isles  this  embarrassment  is  continually  felt. 

Scarcely  any  two  botanihts,  for  example,  can  agree  an  to 
the  number  of  roties,  still  Icmi  as  to  how  many  s|)cciei  of 
bramble  we  poM^ens.  Of  the  latter  genus,  Hh^-u^  there  is 
one  M't  of  forms,  rc*(|>e<'ting  which  it  is  still  a  que<*tion 
whether  it  ought  to  \h^  retarded  as  ccmstituting  three  s|HH*ies 
or  thirty-seven.  Mr.  Hentham  adoptn  the  first  altemativei 
and  Mr.  Babington  the  MMM)iid,  in  their  well-known  treatines 
on  Hritish  plants. 

We  learn  fmm  I>r.  II«>oker*s  Flora  of  Australia,  that  this 
^unle  genus  Ruhusi  alnmndt  likewise  at  the  anti|Hxles,  and  is 
then*  aNo  rich  in  variable  sjHU'ies.  When  we  consider  how, 
an  we  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  same  plant  over  a  wider 
area,  new  geographical   varieties  commonly  present  theoi- 
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selves,  and  then  endeavor  to  imagine  the  number  of  forms 
of  the  genus  Bubtts  which  may  now  exist,  or  probably  have 
existed,  in  Earope,  and  in  regions  intervening  between  Earope 
and  Australia,  comprehending  aU  which  may  have  flourished 
in  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  periods,  we  shall  perceive  how 
little  stress  should  be  laid  on  arguments  founded  on  the  as- 
sumed absence  of  missing  links  in  the  flora  as  it  now  exists. 

K  in  the  battle  of  life  the  competition  is  keenest  between 
closely  allied  varieties  and  species,  as  Mr.  Darwin  contends, 
many  forms  can  never  be  of  long  duration,  nor  have  a  wide 
range,  and  these  must  often  pass  away  without  leaving 
behind  them  any  fossil  memorials.  In  this  manner  we  may 
account  for  many  breaks  in  the  series  which  no  future 
researches  will  ever  fill  up. 

Davidson  on  Fossil  Brachiopoda, 

It  is  from  fossil  conchology  more  than  from  any  other 
department  of  the  organic  world  that  we  may  hope  to  derive 
traces  of  a  transition  from  certain  types  to  others,  and  fossil 
memorials  of  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  form.  We  may 
especially  hope  to  gain  this  information  from  the  study  of 
some  of  the  lower  groups,  such  as  the  Brachiopoda,  which 
are  persistent  in  type,  so  that  the  thread  of  our  inquiry  is 
less  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  breaks  in  the  sequence  of  the 
fossiliferous  rocks.  The  splendid  monograph  just  concluded 
by  Mr.  Davidson,  on  the  British  Brachiopoda,  illustrates,  in 
the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  certain  generic  forms  in  this 
division  of  the  mollusca  to  be  persistent  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  geological  time  yet  known  to  us;  for  the 
four  genera  Bhynchonella,  Crania,  Discina,  and  Lingula  have 
been  traced  through  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous, 
Permian,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  Tertiary,  and  Eecent  periods, 
and  still  retain  in  the  existing  seas  the  identical  shape  and 
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character  which  they  exhibited  in  the  earliest  formations. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  other  brachiopoda  have  gone  through  in 
shorter  perio<ls  a  vaiit  series  of  transformations;  so  that  dia> 
tinct  s|HKMfie  and  even  generic  names  have  been  given  to  the 
same  varying  form,  according  to  the  different  aspects  and 
characters  it  has  put  on  in  succcHHive  sets  of  strat*. 

In  proportion  as  materials  of  comparison  have  accamn* 
la  ted,  the  ncH^essity  of  uniting  species,  previously  regarded 
as  dirttinct,  under  one  denomination  has  become  more  and 
more  apparent  Mr.  I)avidt«on,  accordingly,  af\or  studying 
not  \vM  than  2<>0  reputed  s|)ocies  fVom  the  British  carbo- 
niferous rockn,  has  lH»en  obliged  to  reduce  that  number  to 
100,  to  which  ho  has  added  20  species  either  entirely  new, 
or  new  to  the  British  strata;  but  he  declares  his  conviction 
tliat,  when  our  knowledge  of  these  120  brachiopoda  is  more 
complete,  a  further  reduction  of  species  will  take  place. 

S|>caking  of  one  of  these  forms,  which  he  calls  Spiri/er  tri" 
ij'>t\iiU.'^^  he  says  that  it  is  ho  diriiimilar  to  another  extreme 
of  the  series,  S,  cras.^a,  that  in  the  first  part  of  his  memoir 
(puMinhcd  some  ten  years  ago)  he  described  them  as  dis- 
tinct; and  the  idea  of  confounding  them  together  must,  he 
admits,  appear  abnurd  to  thono  who  have  never  seen  the 
interme<liate  links,  pkuch  as  are  presented  by  S,  bi<uhaUt^  and 
at  leant  four  others  with  their  varieties,  most  of  them 
shells  formerly  recognizeil  as  distinct  by  the  most  eminent 
pahcontologihts,  but  resjK'cting  which  thei^e  same  authoritiea 
now  agree  with  Mr.  I>avi<lMm  in  uniting  them  into  one 
s|K»cie».* 

The  same  s]>ecies  h:i4  munrtimes  continuiMl  to  exist,  under 
slightly  mo<litiiHl  form*,  throii;;hout  the  whole  of  the  Lower 
and  Up|>er  Silurian  as  well  as  the  entire  Devonian  and  Cai^ 
iMiniferuus   iM^rio^ls,  as   in   the  case  of  the   shell   generally 
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known  as  Lejptcena  depressa^  which  we  must  now  call,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  priority  of  nomenclature,  Anontites  (or 
Strophomena)  rhornboidalis,  Wahlenberg.  No  less  than  fifteen 
commonly  received  species  are  demonstrated  by  Mr.  David- 
son, by  the  aid  of  a  long  series  of  transitional  forms,  to  apper- 
tain to  this  one  type;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  some  of  the 
best  writers  that  they  were  induced  to  give  distinct  names 
to  some  of  the  varieties  now  suppressed  on  purely  theoretical 
grounds:  namely,  because  they  found  them  in  rocks  so  widely 
remote  in  time,  that  they  deemed  it  contrary  to  analogy  to 
suppose  that  the  same  species  could  have  endured  so  long, — 
a  mode  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  which  leads  some 
zoologists  and  botanists  to  distinguish  by  specific  names 
slight  varieties  of  living  plants  and  animals  met  with  in  very 
remote  countries,  as  in  Europe  and  Australia,  for  example, — it 
being  assumed  that  each  species  has  had  a  single  birthplace 
or  area  of  creation,  and  that  they  could  not  by  migration 
have  gone  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere 
across  the  intervening  tropics. 

Examples  are  also  given  by  Mr.  Davidson  of  species  ,which 
pass  from  the  Devonian  into  the  Carboniferous,  and  from  that 
again  into  the  Permian  rocks.  The  vast  longevity  of  such 
specific  forms  has  not  been  generally  recognized  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  names  which  they  have  undergone 
when  derived  from  such  distant  formations, — as  when  Atrypa 
unguicularis  assumes,  when  derived  from  a  carboniferous 
rock,  the  name  of  Spirifer  Urii,  besides  several  other  syno- 
nyms, and  then,  when  it  reaches  the  Permian  period,  takes 
the  name  of  Spirifer  Clannyana  (King);  all  of  which  forms 
the  author  of  the  monograph  now  under  consideration  asserts 
to  be  one  and  the  same. 

No  geologist  will  deny  that  the  distance  of  time  which 
separates  some  of  the  eras  above  alluded  to,  or  the  dates  of 
the  earliest  and  latest  appearances  of  some  of  the  fossils 
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above  mentioned,  must  be  reckoned  by  millions  of  years. 
According  to  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  it  is  only  by  having  at  our 
command  the  records  of  such  enormous  periods,  that  we  can 
expect  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  gradations  which  unite 
very  distinct  specific  forms.  But  the  advocate  of  transmu- 
tation mast  not  be  disappointed  if,  when  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  was  challenged  to  pro- 
duce, they  make  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  opponent. 
All  that  will  be  conceded  is  that  specific  variation  in  the 
Braehiopoda,  at  least,  has  a  wider  range  than  was  formerly 
suspected.  So  long  as  several  allied  species  were  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  considerable  uneasiness 
might  have  been  felt  as  to  the  reality  of  species  in  general, 
but  when  fifteen  or  more  are  once  fairly  merged  in  one  group, 
constituting  in  the  aggregate  a  single  species,  one  and  indi- 
visible, and  capable  of  being  readily  distinguished  from  every 
other  group  at  present  known,  all  misgivings  are  at  an  end. 
Implicit  trust  in  the  immutability  of  species  is  then  restored, 
and  the  more  insensible  the  shades  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  in  a  word,  the  more  complete  the  evidence  of  transi- 
tion, the  more  nugatory  does  the  argument  derived  from  it 
appear.  It  then  simply  resolves  itself  into  one  of  those  ex- 
ceptional instances  of  what  is  called  a  protean  form. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  great  London  dealer  in  shells,  himself 
an  able  naturalist,  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  dread,  as  tending  to  depreciate  his  stock  in 
trade,  as  the  appearance  of  a  good  monograph  on  some  large 
genus  of  moUusca;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  work  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  philosophical  spirit,  it  was  sure  to  injure  him,  every 
reputed  species  pronounced  to  be  a  mere  variety  becoming 
from  that  time  unsalable.  Fortunately,  so  much  progress 
has  since  been  made  in  England  in  estimating  the  true  ends 
and  aims  of  science,  that  specimens  indicating  a  passage 
between  forms  usually  separated  by  wide  gaps,  whether  in 
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the  recent  or  fossil  fauna,  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and  often 
more  prized  than  the  mere  normal  or  typical  forms. 

It  is  clear  that  the  more  ancient  the  existing  mollusca,  or 
the  farther  hack  into  the  past  we  can  trace  the  remains  of 
shells  still  living,  the  more  easy  it  becomes  to  reconcile  with 
the  doctrine  of  transmutation  the  distinctness  in  character 
of  the  majority  of  living  species.  For  what  we  want  is 
time,  first  for  the  gradual  formation,  and  then  for  the  ex- 
tinction, of  races  and  allied  species,  occasioning  gaps  between 
the  survivors. 

In  the  year  1830,  I  announced,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Deshayes,  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  mollusca  of  the  Falu- 
nian  or  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Europe  belonged  to  living 
species.  Although  the  soundness  of  that  conclusion  was 
afterwards  called  in  question  by  two  or  three  eminent  concho- 
logists  (and  by  the  late  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  among  others), 
it  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  majority  of  living  natural- 
ists, and  is  well  borne  out  by  the  copious  evidence  on  the 
subject  laid  before  the  public  in  the  magnificent  work  edited 
by  M.  Homes,  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  "  On  the  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Vienna 
Basin. '^ 

The  collection  of  tertiary  shells  from  which  those  descrip- 
tions and  beautiful  figures  were  taken  is  almost  unexampled 
for  the  fine  state  of  preservation  of  the  specimens,  and  the 
care  with  which  all  the  varieties  have  been  compared.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  about  one-third  of  these  Miocene  forms, 
univalves  and  bivalves  included,  agree  specifically  with  living 
mollusca,  so  that  much  more  than  the  enormous  interval 
which  divides  the  Miocene  from  the  Recent  period  must  be 
taken  into  our  account  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  by 
transmutation  of  the  shells  now  living,  and  the  disappearance 
by  extinction  of  intermediate  varieties  and  species. 
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Miocene  Plants  and  Insects  related  to  recent  Species. 

Geologists  were  acquainted  with  aboat  three  hundred  species 
of  marine  shells  from  the  ^'Falunian''  strata  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  before  they  knew  any  thing  of  the  contemporary 
insects  and  plants.  At  length,  as  if  to  warn  us  against  infer- 
ring from  negative  evidence  the  poverty  of  any  ancient  set 
of  strata  in  organic  remains  proper  to  the  land;  a  rich  flora 
and  entomological  fauna  was  suddenly  revealed  to  us  charac- 
teristic of  Central  Europe  during  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 
This  result  followed  the  determination  of  the  true  position  of 
the  Oeninghen  beds  in  Switzerland,  and  of  certain  formations 
of  "  Brown  Coal"  in  Germany. 

Professor  Heer,  who  has  described  nearly  five  hundred 
species  of  fossil  plants  from  Oeninghen,  besides  many  more 
from  other  Miocene  localities  in  Switzerland,'*'  estimates  the 
phenogamous  species,  which  must  have  flourished  in  Central 
Europe  at  that  time,  at  3000,  and  the  insects  as  having  been 
more  numerous  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  now  exceed 
the  plants  in  all  latitudes.  This  European  Miocene  flora 
was  remarkable  for  the  preponderance  of  arborescent  and 
shrubby  evergreens,  and  compinsed  many  generic  types  no 
longer  associated  together  in  any  existing  flora  or  geo- 
graphical province.  Some  genera,  for  example,  which  are  at 
present  restricted  to  America,  coexisted  in  Switzerland  with 
forms  now  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  with  others  at  present  con- 
fined to  Australia. 

Professor  Heer  has  not  ventured  to  identify  any  of  this 
vast  assemblage  of  Miocene  plants  and  insects  with  living 
species,  so  far  at  least  as  to  assign  to  them  the  same  specific 
names,  but  he  presents  us  with  a  list  of  what  he  terms  homo- 

*  Heer,  Flora  tertiaria  HelvetliB,  1859 ;  and  Gaudin's  French  translation,  with 
additions,  1861. 
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.  logous  formS;  which  are  so  like  the  living  ones  that  he  sup- 
poses the  one  to  have  been  derived  genealogically  from  the 
others.  He  hesitates  indeed  as  to  the  manner  of  the  trans- 
formation, or  the  precise  nature  of  the  relationship,  ''whether 
the  changes  were  brought  about  by  some  influence  exerted 
continually  for  ages,  or  whether  at  some  given  moment  the 
old  types  were  struck  with  a  new  image." 

Among  the  homologoas  plants  alluded  to  are  forty  species, 
of  which  both  the  leaves  and  fruits  are  preserved,  and  thirty 
others,  known  at  present  by  their  leaves  only.  In  the  first 
list  we  find  many  American  types,  such  as  the  tulip-tree, 
Liriodendronf  the  deciduous  cypress,  Taxodium^  the  red 
maple,  and  others,  together  with  Japanese  forms,  such  as 
the  cinnamon,  which  is  very  abundant.  And,  what  is  worthy 
of  notice,  some  of  these  fossils  so  closely  allied  to  living 
plants  occur  not  only  in  the  Upper,  but  even  some  few  of 
them  as  far  back  in  time  as  the  Lower  Miocene  formations 
of  Switzerland  and  (xcrmany,  which  are  probably  as  distant 
from  the  Upper  Miocene  or  Oeninghen  beds  as  are  the  latter 
from  our  own  era. 

Some  of  the  fossil  plants  to  which  Professor  Heer  has 
given  new  names  have  been  regarded  as  recent  species  by 
other  eminent  naturalists.  Thus,  Unger  had  called  one  of 
the  trees  allied  to  the  elm,  Planera  Bichardiy  a  species 
which  now  flourishes  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Heer 
had  attempted  to  distinguish  it  from  the  living  tree  by  the 
greater  size  of  its  fruit,  but  this  character  he  confessed  did 
not  hold  good,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  (1861)  of  com- 
paring all  the  varieties  of  the  living  Planera  Richardi 
which  Dr.  Hooker  laid  before  him  in  the  rich  herbarium  of 
Kew. 

As  to  the  "  homologous  insects"  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
period  in  Switzerland,  we  find  among  them,  mingled  with 
genera  and  orders  now  wholly  foreign  to  Europe^  some  very 
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familiar  forms,  such  as  the  common  glowworm,  JOampyris 
noctiluca,  Linn.,  the  dung-beetle,  Geotrupis  stercorarius, 
Linn.,  the  ladybird,  Coccinella  septempunctata,  Linn.,  the 
earwig,  Forficula  auriculariUy  Linn.,  some  of  our  common 
dragon-flies,  as  Libellula  depressaj  Linn.,  the  honey-bee, 
Apis  mellifera^  Linn.,  the  cuckoo  spittle  insect,  Aphrophora 
spumaria,  Linn.,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  others,  to  all  of 
which  Professor  Heer  has  given  new  names,  but  which  some 
entomologists  may  regard  as  mere  varieties  until  some 
stronger  reasons  are  adduced  for  coming  to  a  contrary 
opinion. 

Several  of  the  insects  above  enumerated,  like  the  com- 
mon ladybird,  are  well  known  at  present  to  have  a  very  wide 
range,  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  World,  for  example, 
without  varying,  and  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  have 
been  persistent  throughout  many  successive  changes  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  climate.  Yet  we  may  fairly  anticipate 
that  even  the  most  constant  types  will  have  undergone  some 
modifications  in  passing  from  the  Miocene  to  the  Eecent 
epoch,  since  in  the  fermer  period  the  geography  and  climate 
of  Europe,  the  height  of  the  Alps,  and  the  general  fauna  and 
flora  were  so  different  from  what  they  now  are.  But  the 
deviation  may  not  exceed  that  which  would  generally  be 
expressed  by  what  is  called  a  well-marked  variety. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  another  topic,  it  may  be  well  to  answer 
a  question  which  may  have  occurred  to  the  reader :  how  it 
happens  that  we  remained  so  long  ignorant  of  the  vegetation 
and  insects  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period  in  Europe.  The 
answer  may*be  instructive  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  un- 
derrating the  former  richness  of  the  organic  world  wherever 
they  happen  to  have  no  evidence  of  its  condition.  A  large  part 
of  the  Upper  Miocene  insects  and  plants  alluded  to  have  been 
met  with  at  Oeninghen,  near  the  Lake  of  Constance,  in  two  or 
three  spots  imbedded  in  thinly  laminated  marls,  the  entire 
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thickness  of  which  scarcely  exceeds  three  or  four  feet,  and  in 
two  quarries  of  very  limited  dimensions.  The  rare  combina- 
tion of  causes  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the  faithful  preser- 
vation of  so  many  treasures  of  a  perishable  nature  in  so  small 
an  area,  appear  to  have  been  the  following:  first,  a  river  flow- 
ing into  a  lake;  secondly,  storms  of  wind,  by  which  leaves, 
and  sometimes  the  boughs  of  trees,  were  torn  off,  and  floated 
by  the  stream  into  the  lake;  thirdly,  mephitic  gases  rising 
fi*om  the  lake,  by  which  insects  flying  over  its  surface  were 
occasionally  killed;  and  fourthly,  a  constant  supply  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  from  mineral  springs,  the  calcareous 
matter,  when  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  mingling  with  fine 
mud,  and  thus  forming  the  fossiliferous  marls. 


Species  of  Insects  in  Britain  and  North  America,  represented  by 

distinct  Varieties. 

If  we  compare  the  living  British  insects  with  those  of  the 
American  continent,  we  frequently  find  that  even  those 
species  which  are  considered  to  be  identical  are,  neverthe- 
less,  varieties  of  the  European  types.  I  have  noticed  this 
fact  when  speaking  of  the  common  English  butterfly,  Vanessa 
atalanta,  or  "red  admirable,"  which  I  saw  flying  about  the 
woods  of  Alabama  in  mid- winter.  I  was  unable  to  detect 
any  difference  myself,  but  all  the  American  specimens  which 
I  took  to  the  British  Museum  were  observed  by  Mr.  Double- 
day  to  exhibit  a  slight  peculiarity  in  the  coloring  of  a 
minute  part  of  the  anterior  wing,*  a  character  first  detected 
by  Mr.  T.  F.  Stephens,  who  has  also  discovered  that  similar 
slight,  but  equally  constant,  variations,  distinguish  other  lepi- 
doptera  now  inhabiting  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
insects  which,  nevertheless,  he  and  Mr.  Westwood  and  the 

•  LyeU's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  toI.  ii.  p.  293. 
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late  Mr.  Kirby  have  always  agreed  to  regard  as  mere 
varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Mr.  T.  V.  Wollaston,  in  treating  of  the  variation  of  insects 
in  maritime  situations  and  small  islands,  has  shown  how  the 
color,  growth  of  the  wings,  and  many  other  characters, 
undergo  modification  under  the  inflaence  of  local  conditions, 
continued  for  long  periods  of  time  ;*  and  Mr.  Brown  ha^  lately 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact^  that  the  insects  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles  present  slight  deviations  from  the  corresponding 
types  occurring  in  Great  Britain,  but  far  less  marked  than 
those  which  distinguish  the  American  from  the  European 
varieties.f  In  the  case  of  Shetland^  Mr.  Brown  remarks,  a 
land-communication  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  prevailed 
with  Scotland  at  a  more  modern  era  than  that  between 
Europe  and  America.  In  fact,  we  have  seen  that  Shetland 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  united  with  Scotland  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Glacial  Period  (see  map,  p.  279); 
whereas  a  communication  between  the  north  of  Europe  by 
Iceland  and  Greenland  (which,  as  before  stated,  once  enjoyed 
a  genial  climate)  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  glacial 
epoch.  A  much  larger  isolation,  and  the  impossibility  of 
varieties  formed  in  the  two  separated  areas  crossing  with  each 
other,  would  account,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  for 
the  much  wider  divergence  observed  in  the  specific  types  of 
the  two  regions. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Glacial  Period  there  was  scarcely  any  appreciable  difference 
between  the  molluscous  fauna  and  that  now  living.  When 
therefore  the  events  of  the  Glacial  Period,  as  described  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  volume,  are  duly  pondered  on,  and  when  we 
reflect  that  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period  the  living  species  of 
moUusca  constitute  only  one-third  of  the  whole  fauna,  we  see 

*  WoUastoD,    On    the    Vamtlon    of  f  TransactionB  of  Northern   Ento- 

Species,  Ac.  London,  Van  Voorst,  1856.       mologioal  Society,  1862. 
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clearly  by  how  high  a  figure  we  must  multiply  the  time  in 
order  to  express  the  distance  between  the  Miocene  Period 
and  our  own  days. 

Species  of  Mammalia  recent  and  fossil — Proboscidians. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  mammalia  afford  more 
conspicuous  examples  than  do  the  mollusca,  insects,  or  planta 
of  the  wide  gaps  which  separate  species  and  genera^  and 
that  if  in  this  higher  class  such  a  multitude  of  transitional 
forms  had  ever  existed  as  would  be  required  to  unite  the  ter- 
tiary and  recent  species  into  one  series  or  net-work  of  allied 
or  transitional  forms,  they  could  not  so  entirely  have  es- 
caped observation,  whether  in  the  fossil  or  living  fauna.  A 
zoologist  who  entertains  such  an  opinion  would  do  well  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  some  one  genus  of  mammalia, 
such  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  bear,  horse, 
ox,  or  deer;  and,  afler  collecting  all  the  materials  he  can 
get  together  respecting  the  extinct  and  recent  species, 
decide  for  himself  whether  the  present  state  of  science 
justifies  his  assuming  that  the  chain  could  never  have 
been  continuous,  the  number  of  the  missing  links  being  so 
great. 

Among  the  extinct  species  formerly  contemporary  with 
man,  no  fossil  quadruped  has  so  often  been  alluded  to  in  this 
work  as  the  mammoth,  Elephas  primigenius.  From  a  mono- 
graph on  the  proboscidians  by  Dr.  Falconer,  it  appears  that  this 
species  represents  one  extreme  of  a  type  of  which  the  Pliocene 
Mastodon  Borsoni  represents  the  other.  Between  these 
extremes  there  are  already  enumerated  by  Dr.  Falconer  no 
less  than  twenty-six  species,  some  of  them  ranging  as  far 
back  in  time  as  the  Miocene  Period,  others  still  living,  like 
the  Indian  and  African  forms.  Two  of  these  species,  how- 
ever, he  has  always  considered  as  doubtful,  Stegodon  Ganesa^ 
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pn>})uMy  a  mero  variety  of  one  of  the  otkera,  and  ElrphoM 
pri/^rus  of  Goldfura,  founded  partly  on  specimens  of  the 
African  elephant,  ahsumod  by  mistake  to  be  fossil,  and  partly 
on  M>me  aberrant  furms  of  E.  antiquus. 

The  firHt  etTo(*t  of  the  intercahition  of  so  many  interme- 
diuto  forms  between  the  two  niOHt  divergent  types  has  been 
to  hrruk  down  almost  entin*ly  the  generic  distinction  between 
MuHtfxIon  and  KU']ihant.  Dr.  Falconer,  iudee<l,  obncrveti  that 
Stc'iodoh  (one  c>f  wvcral  huhgcncra  which  he  has  foun<kHl) 
cotiHtitutes  an  intennediutc  group,  fmm  which  the  other 
sjKfcicH  diverge  through  their  dental  characters,  on  the  one 
side  into  the  MaHt<MlonH,  and  on  the  other  into  the 
KlcphnntH.*  The  next  result  iH  to  dimininh  the  distance 
between  the  several  meiuhers  of  each  of  these  grou|>s. 

Dr.  Falconer  has  diM-ovcred  that  no  lens  than  four  npecies 
of  di'pliant  were  formerly  confounile*!  together  un<ler  the 
title  of  AV  /'/i«M  prnnnjrnius,  whence  its  supjiosetl  ubiquity  in 
jH»-t-plioceuo  tiniiH,  or  its  wide  range  over  half  the  huhit- 
ahle  trlc»he.  But  even  when  this  form  has  been  thus  re- 
stritlvfl  in  its  hjum  :fie  chanK'ters,  it  ha**  hlill  its  geographical 
variilirN;  for  the  niamniotirs  teeth  brought  from  America 
mav  in  nio^t  iii^lancen,  ae<iinlin:;  to  Dr.  Falconer,  be  di-^tin- 
gui^luMl  from  th**^*  j»ro|K'r  to  Kurope.  On  thin  American 
varii'lv  Dr.  L<'idv  Ikih  e^^uU  rn  ^1  the  name  of  K.  .Iwri'-./iuM. 
Another  nice  of  the  same  mammoth  las  determined  by 
Dr.  Fa!<'<»ner>  c\i-t««l.  aM  we  have  mmii,  lK*fori*  the  glacial 
period,  c>r  at  tlie  t:?ue  ulit-ii  the  buried  fore-t  of  (*n»mer  and 
the  Norfolk  «'lilT«*  ^'  e  aJ-ovo,  p.  l!ir»,  wan  depoHitt^l  ;  and  tho 
Swi-H  gi'iiloi^ints  have  Intiiy  f^iind  reniaiiis  of  the  mammoth 
in  their  countr}*,  both  in  pre  ;:!:i(-iat  and  pont  ^^Lieial  f«>nii- 
atioiiH. 
Sin<x»  the  publicati<»n  of  Dr.  Fa!<'oner  s  mono;;raph,  t%vo  other 
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species  of  elephant;  E.  mirificus,  Leidy,  and  E.  imperatorj 
have  been  obtained  from  the  Pliocene  formations  of  the 
Niobrara  Yalley  in  Nebraska,  one  of  which^.  however,  may 
possibly  be  found  hereafter  to  be  the  same  as  E.  Columbia 
Falc.  A  remarkable  dwarf  species  also  {Elephcis  Melitensis) 
has  been  discovered,  belonging,  like  the  existing  E.  Afri- 
canus,  to  the  group  Loxodon,  This  species  has  been  esta- 
blished by  Dr.  Falconer  on  remains  found  by  Captain  Spratt, 
E.N.,  in  a  cave  in  Malta.* 

How  much  the  difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the 
fossil  representatives  of  this  genus  may  hereafter  augment, 
when  all  the  species  with  their  respective  geographical 
varietie.s  are  known,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
fact : — Professor  H.  Schlegel,  in  a  recently  published  memoir, 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  living  elephant  of  Sumatra 
agrees  with  that  of  Ceylon,  but  is  a  distinct  species  from  that 
of  Continental  India,  being  distinguishable  by  the  number 
of  its  dorsal  vertebrsB  and  ribs,  the  form  of  its  teeth,  and 
other  charaeteristics.f  Dr.  Falconer,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  these  two  living  species  as  mere  geographical 
varieties,  the  characters  referred  to  not  being  constant,  as 
he  has  ascertained,  on  comparing  different  individuals  of 
E,  Indicus  in  different  parts  of  Bengal  (in  which  the  ribs 
vary  from  nineteen  to  twenty),  and  different  varieties  of 
E.  Africanus. 

An  inquiry  into  the  various  species  of  the  genus  Ehino- 
ceros,  recent  and  fossil,  has  led  Dr.  Falconer  to  analogous 
results,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  was  said  in 
Chapter  X.  (p.  173),  and  as  a  forthcoming  memoir  by  the 
same  writer  will  soon  more  fully  demonstrate. 

Among  the  fossils  brought  in  1858  by  Mr.  Hayden  from 

*  ProceedingB  of  the  Geological  So-  f  Schlegel,  Natural  Historieal  B^ 

oiety,  London,  1862.  view,  No.  6,  p.  72,  1862. 
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tho  Niobrara  Talley,  Dr.  Lcidy  debcribi'S  a  rhinoooros  so  like 
the  Asiatic  Hpccivs,  R,  Indites,  that  ho  at  first  n*forrcd  it  to 
tho  same,  and,  what  is  moHt  Mingular,  he  remarks  generally  of 
the  Pliocene  fauna  of  that  part  of  North  America,  that  it  is 
far  more  related  in  character  to  the  poKt-pliocene  and  recent 
fauna  of  fiurojM)  than  to  that  now  inhabiting  tho  American 
continent. 

It  seems  indeed  more  and  moro  evident  that  when  wo 
speculate  in  future  on  tho  pedigree  of  any  extinct  c{uadru{>ed 
whieh  abounds  in  tho  dritt  or  caverns  of  EurojH*,  we  tthall 
have  to  look  to  North  and  South  America  us  a  princijuit 
Hource  of  information.  Thirty  ^'ears  a^o,  if  we  had  l»een 
searching  for  f(>^Ml  types  which  might  fill  up  a  gap  lietween 
two  hjKJcies  or  genera  of  the  horse  trilw  (or  great  family  of 
the  SoliiH'dcb),  wo  might  have  thought  it  suflicient  to  have  got 
together  as  ample  materials  as  we  could  obtain  fVom  the 
continents  of  Eun>pe,  Africa*  and  Asia.  We  might  have  pre- 
sumed  that  as  no  living  reprenentative  of  tho  equine  family, 
m'hether  horse,  ass,  sebra,  or  quagga,  had  been  funii«*hed 
by  North  or  South  America  when  thohc  rt'ijions  were  fin»t 
explort*d  by  KuropounN,  a  seureh  in  the  tran*«atlunti<'  wmld 
for  fossil  s|>ecii*s  might  Ik*  dihjH'nsi'd  with.  But  h(»w  dif^i  rent 
is  tho  proH|»e<'t  now  o|KMiing  before  us!  Mr.  I>arnin  fin«t 
detected  tho  remains  of  a  foH«.i|  horse  duriii;;  his  vi«it  to 
South  America,  since  which  twi)  other  specie**  have  Imm-u  met 
with  on  the  same  continent,  while  in  North  America,  in  the 
%'Hlley  of  tho  Nebranka  alone,  Mr.  llay<len,  bcMdes  a  ^pccil•I» 
not  distinguishable  from  the  domcntie  horse,  has  o)»taiiio«I. 
according  to  I>r.  Leidy,  reprcM'ntalives  of  five  other  ru-^-il 
genera  of  Soli|K'des.  Thene  he  names  llipparion.  Pmto- 
hippttS,  Mer}'chippus,  lIy|MdiippUN  and  Parahippus.  On  the 
whole,  no  less  than  twelve  equine  sjK^cies,  l»clonging  to  nwen 
genera  (including  tho   Miocene  Anthithtrium  of  Nebraska,) 
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being  already  detected  in  the  tertiary  and  post-tertiary  form- 
ations of  the  United  States.* 

Professors  Ungerf  and  HeerJ  have  advocated,  on  botanical 
grounds^  the  former  existence  of  an  Atlantic  continent  during 
some  part  of  the  tertiary  period,  as  affording  the  only  plausi- 
ble explanation  that  can  be  imagined  of  the  analogy  between 
the  Miocene  flora  of  Central  Europe  and  the  existing  flora  of 
Eastern  America.  Professor  Oliver,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
showing  how  many  of  the  American  types  found  fossil  in 
Europe  are  common  to  Japan,  inclines  to  the  theory,  flrst 
advanced  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  that  the  migration  of  species,  to 
which  the  community  of  types  in  the  Eastern  States  of  North 
America  and  the  Miocene  flora  of  Europe  is  due,  took  place 
when  there  was  an  overland  commnnication  from  America  to 
Eastern  Asia  between  the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  parallels  of 
latitude,  or  south  of  Behring's  Straits,  following  the  direction 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands.§  By  this  course  they  may  have 
made  their  way,  at  any  epoch,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  or  Post- 
pliocene,  antecedently  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  to  Amoorland,  on 
the  cast  coast  of  Northern  Asia. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  158)  that  the  living  quadrupeds 
of  Amoorland  are  now  nearly  all  specifically  identical  with 
those  at  present  inhabiting  the  continent  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles. 

A  monograph  on  the  hippopotamus,  bear,  ox,  stag,  or  any 
other  genus  of  mammalia  common  in  the  European  drift  or 
caverns,  might  equally  well  illustrate  the  defective  state  of 
the  materials  at  present  at  our  command.  We  are  rarely  in 
possession  of  one  perfect  skeleton  of  any  extinct  species, 
still  less  of  skeletons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  different  ages. 

*  Proceedings  of  Academy  of  Katu-  X  Flora  tertiaria  Helvetie. 

ral    Science,  Philadelphia,  for    1868,  J  Oliver,  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Ijd- 

p.  89.  *  Btitntion,  March  t,  1862. 

t  Die  versonkene  Insel  Atlantis. 
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Wo  usually  know  nothing  of  the  goo^^phical  Tarioticn  ofthr 
{MthUpliocono  and  plioceno  species,  least  of  all,  those  sue- 
rctwive  changes  of  form  which  they  must  have  undergone  in 
the  pre-glacial  epoch  hetween  the  upper  miocene  and  post* 
]»li<K*cno  eras.  Such  being  the  poverty  of  our  paIa*onto- 
lo<rieal  data,  we  cannot  wonder  that  OHteolo^^ints  are  at  vari- 
ance as  to  whether  certain  remains  found  in  caverns  are  of 
the  name  species  as  those  now  living;  whether,  for  example, 
the  Ttilpa  ff^$UU  is  really  the  common  thole,  the  Mth'H  mor» 
reni  the  common  badger,  Lutra  antiqua  the  otter  of  f!ur(>|>e, 
tSriurus  pri.^i^us  the  squirrel,  Aninmyx  primijuun  the  marmot, 
Myorus  /tK<silis  the  dormouse,  N'/i«i'r//riy>  F*hx  Kh^jihttU' 
ifTisU  the  European  lynx,  or  whether  Vr$uA  ttprUrus  and 
(yifiiJt  prinru.s  are  not  extinct  races  of  the  living  brown  hear 

If  at  some  future  period  all  the  above-mentioned  siKM*ie« 
should  be  united  with  their  alliinl  congeners,  it  cannot  fail  to 
enlarge  our  conception  of  the  m<Mlifications  which  a  siM»<*ie« 
is  capable  of  undergoing  in  the  courno  of  time,  although  the 
same  form  may  ap|K.»ar  abnolutely  immutable  within  the 
narrow  range  of  our  experience. 

Lotujrvity  of  SjMCu^jt  in  the  Mammitlia, 

In  the  "  Principles  of  ^Jeology/'  in  l*»:i::.*  I  stated  that  the 
longevity  of  species  in  the  class  mollusea  exceeded  that  in 
the  mammalia.  It  has  been  fiince  found  that  this  generalisa- 
tion can  be  carried  much  farther,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  law 
which  governs  the  chang(*»i  in  organic  InMngs  is  such,  that  the 
lower  their  place  in  a  graduatiMl  M*ale.  or  the  simpler  their 
strueture,  the  more  persihtent  are  they  in  form  and  organi- 
sation. I  soon  became  aware  of  the  force  of  this  rule  in 
the  duHs  mollusca,  when   I  first  attempted  to  calculate  tbe 
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numerical  proportion  of  recent  species  in  the  newer  pliocene 
formations  as  compared  to  the  older  pliocene,  and  of  tbeoi 
again  as  contrasted  with  the  miocene;  for  it  appeared  invari- 
ably that  a  greater  number  of  the  acephala  or  lamelli-branchi- 
ate  bivalves  could  be  identified  with  living  species  than  of  the 
gasteropods,  and  of  these  last  a  greater  number  in  the  lower 
division,  that  of  entire-mouthed  univalves,  than  in  that  of  the 
siphonated.  In  whatever  manner  the  changes  have  been 
brought  aboutj  wh*ether  by  variation  and  natural  selection, 
or  by  any  other  causes,  the  rate  of  change  has  been  greater 
where  the  grade  of  organization  is  higher. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  where  there  is  a  full  representation  of 
all  the  principal  orders  of  mollusca,  or  when  we  compare 
those  of  corresponding  grade,  that  we  can  fully  rely  on  the  per- 
centage test,  or  on  the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species 
us  indicating  the  relation  of  two  groups  to  the  existing  fauna. 

The  forarainifera  which  exemplify  the  lowest  stage  of  ani- 
mal existence,  being  akin  to  the  sponges,  are  extremely  per- 
sistent throughout  vast  periods  of  time  in  form  and  structure, 
as  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Parker  have  lately 
shown.  They  exceed  in  that  respect  even  the  brachiopodous 
mollusca  before  mentioned. 

Dr.  Hooker  observes,  in  regard  to  plants  of  complex  floral 
structure,  that  they  manifest  their  physical  superiority  in  a 
greater  extent  of  variation,  and  in  thus  better  securing  a  suc- 
cession of  race,  an  attribute  which  in  some  senses  he  regards 
as  of  a  higher  order  than  that  indicated  by  mere  complexity 
or  specialization  of  organ.*' 

As  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  law,  ho  says  that  species, 
genera,  and  orders  are,  on  the  whole,  best  limited  in  plants 
of  higher  grade,  the  dicotyledons  better  than  the  monocoty- 
ledons, and  the  dichlamydesD  better  than  the  achlamydero. 

*  Introductory  Essay,  Ac,  p.  viL 
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Mr  Darwin  remarku,  '*We  can,  perhapfi,  understand  the 
apimrently  quicker  rate  of  chan<;e  in  terrestrial  and  in  more 
hii^hl}*  ori^nnised  productions,  compared  with  marine  and 
lower  productions,  by  the  more  complex  relations  of  the 
higher  beings  to  their  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of 
life."* 

If  wc  supiK)Ho  the  mammalia  to  l>e  more  sennit ive  than  are 
the  inferior  clashes  of  the  vertebrata  to  everj*  fluctuation  in 
the  surrounding  conditions,  whether  of  the  animate  or  innni- 
mate  world,  it  would  follow  that  they  would  oftener  Ih*  called 
upon  to  adapt  themselves,  by  va  nut  ion.  to  new  conditions,  or, 
if  unable  to  do  so.  to  give  place  to  ollu*r  types.  This  would 
give  rise  to  more  frequent  extinction  of  varieties,  s|KK'ies,  and 
genera,  whereby  the  surviving  types  would  be  better  limited, 
and  the  average  d  unit  ion  of  the  same  unaltered  s])ecific  ty|ice 
would  be  lessened. 


Af*unrf  of  Mammtilia  in   Jslaiuh  ron-^'uhnd  in  Htfrrem^e  to 

m  • 

Triifi.<muttttnm, 

But  if  mammalia  vary,  u|H>n  the  whole,  at  a  more  rapid 
rute  than  animals  lower  in  the  seale  of  b<*ing,  it  must  not  be 
8up|K>sed  that  they  can  alter  their  habits  and  structures 
readily,  or  that  they  are  convert ibli»  in  short  pcritKJs  into 
new  species.  The  extreme  nIowuc*-*  with  which  such  changes 
of  habits  and  organiKaiion  take  plucH*.  when  new  inHiditiona 
arise,  app4*ars  to  be  well  exempli (itM I  by  the  abncnet'  even 
of  small  wnrm-bliNxlod  fpi:idni|MMU  in  i*»lands  far  fnmi  nm* 
tinents,  however  well  siieh  inlands  may  Ik*  fitttcl  by  their 
dimensions  to  suppf>rt  them. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  |H>intod  to  this  al>«once  of  mammalia  aa 
favoring  his  view«,  observing  that  bats,  which  are  the  only 

•  OrijeiB  of  h*|.r»-.r«,  M  in!  .  |i.  :40. 
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exceptions  to  the  rule,  might  have  made  their  way  to  distant 
islands  by  flight,  for  they  are  often  met  with  on  the  wing  far 
out  at  sea.  Unquestionably,  the  total  exclusion  of  quadru- 
peds in  general,  which  could  only  reach  such  isolated  habita- 
tions by  swimming,  seems  to  imply  that  nature  does  not  dis- 
pense with  the  ordinary  laws  of  reproduction  when  she 
l)eQples  the  earth  with  now  forms;  for  if  causes  purely  imma- 
terial were  alone  at  work,  we  might  naturally  look  for  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  polecats,  and  other  small  vegetable  feeders  and 
beasts  of  prey,  as  often  as  for  bats,  in  the  spots  alluded  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  antiquity  of  certain  islands,  such  as  those  of  the  Madeiran 
Archipelago,  and  those  of  still  larger  size  in  the  Canaries, 
with  the  total  absence  of  small  indigenous  quadrupeds;  for, 
judging  by  ancient  deposits  of  littoral  shells,  now  raised 
high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  several  of  these  volcanic 
islands  (Porto  Santo  and  the  Grand  Canary  among  others) 
must  have  existed  ever  since  the  Upper  Miocene  period. 
But,  waiving  all  such  claims  to  antiquity,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that,  since  the  close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period, 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  have  constituted  two  separate 
ii^lands,  each  in  sight  of  the  other,  and  each  inhabited  by  an 
assemblage  of  land-shells  {helix,  pupa,  clausilia,  &c.)  for  the 
most  part  different  or  proper  to  each  island.  About  thirty- 
two  fossil  species  have  been  obtained  in  Madeira,  and  forty- 
two  in  Porto  Santo,  only  five  of  the  whole  being  common  to 
both  islands.  In  each  the  living  land-shells  are  equally  dis- 
tinct, and  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  species 
found  fossil  in  each  island  respectively. 

Among  the  seventy-two  species,  two  or  three  appear  to  be 
entirely  extinct,  and  a  larger  number  have  disappeared  from 
the  fauna  of  the  Madeiran  Archipelago,  though  still  extant 
in  Africa  and  Europe.  Many  which  were  among  the  most 
common  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  have  now  become  the 
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•carcest,  and  others  formerly  scarce  are  now  most  namorously 
represented.  The  variety-making  force  has  been  at  work 
with  such  energy — ^perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  has  had  so  much 
time  for  its  development — that  almost  every  ibolatod  rock 
within  ^un-shot  of  the  shores  has  its  peculiar  living  forms,  or 
those  very  marked  races  to  which  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  excellent 
deseription  of  the  fauna,  has  given  the  name  of  <*  sul>-H|>eoie«." 

Sini*e  the  fossil  shells  were  imbedded  in  sand  near  the 
coast,  these  volcanic  islands  have  undergone  c<insiderable 
alteratiouri  in  size  and  shape  by  the  wasting  action  of  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  beating  incessantly  against  the  difls,  so 
that  the  evidence  of  a  vast  lapse  of  time  is  derivable  from 
inorganic  us  well  as  from  organic  phenomena. 

During  thin  pericKl  no  mammalia,  not  even  of  small  species, 
excepting  bats,  have  made  their  appearance,  whether  in 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  or  in  tlie  larger  and  more  numerous 
islands  of  the  (^anarian  group.  It  might  have  been  ex]K*cted, 
IVom  some  expressions  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  **  Origin 
of  Spet'ieH/'  though  not  perhaps  from  a  fair  iriter|)rt»tation  of 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  author's  reasoning,  that  tins  dearth  of 
the  biglie«»t  class  of  vertebrata  is  incon^^intent  with  the  |s)werH 
of  mammalia  to  aceommodate  their  habits  and  struetures  to 
new  condition^.  Why  did  not  some  of  the  bats,  for  example, 
after  ibey  had  greatly  multiplii'd,  and  were  hard  pr%'v«*ed  by 
a  seareity  of  inse<*ts  on  the  wing,  bi^take  themselven  to  the 
ground  in  search  of  prey,  and,  gradually  losing  their  wings. 
become  tran*«forme<l  into  non*volant  inH<>etivora  7  Mr.  Darwin 
tells  me  that  he  has  learnt  that  there  is  a  Imt  in  India  which 
has  been  known  tn  oasjonally  to  deviiur  trt*Lr^.  One  mii^ht  also 
be  temptiMl  to  ask,  how  it  has  hap|H'ned  that  the  seals  which 
swarmed  on  the  shores  of  Madeira  and  the  (*anaries,  U^fore  the 
Eur<»pean  colonists  arrived  then%  were  never  indueed,  when 
food  was  scan*e  in  the  sea,  to  venture  inland  from  the  •*liores, 
and  begin  in  Teneri (To,  and  the  Grand  Canary  c«*peci:illy,  and 
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Other  large  islands,  to  acquire  terrestrial  habits,  venturing  first 
a  few  yards  inland,  and  then  farther  and  farther  until  they 
began  to  occupy  some  of  those  ^'places  left  vacant  in  the 
economy  of  nature."  During  these  excursions,  we  might 
suppose  some  varieties,  which  had  the  skin  of  the  webbed 
intervals  of  their  toes  less  developed,  to  succeed  best  in  walk- 
ing on  the  land,  and  in  the  course  of  several  generations  they 
might  exchange  their  present  gait  or  manner  of  shuffling 
along  and  jumping  by  aid  of  the  tail  and  their  fin-like  ex- 
tremities, for  feet  better  adapted  to  running. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  bats  in  the  island  of  Palma  (one 
of  the  Canaries)  is  of  a  peculiar  species,  and  that  some  of  the 
Cheiroptera  of  the  Pacific  islands  (or  Oceanica)  are  even  of 
peculiar  genera.  If  so,  we  seem,  on  organic  as  well  as  on 
geological  grounds,  to  be  precluded  from  arguing  that  there 
has  not  been  time  for  great  divergence  of  character.  We 
seem  also  entitled  to  ask  why  the  bats  and  rodents  of 
Australia,  which  are  spread  so  widely  among  the  marsupials 
over  that  continent,  have  never,  under  the  influence  of  the 
principle  of  progression,  been  developed  into  the  higher  or 
placental  type,  since  we  have  now  ascertained  that  that  con- 
tinent was  by  no  means  unfitted  to  sustain  such  mammalia, 
for  these,  when  once  introduced  by  man,  have  run  wild  and 
become  naturalized  in  many  parts.  The  following  answers 
may  perhaps  be  offered  to  the  above  criticisms  of  some  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  theoretical  views. 

First,  as  to  the  bats  and  seals :  they  are  what  zoologists 
call  aberrant  and  highly  specialized  types,  and  therefore 
precisely  those  which  might  bo  expected  to  display  a  fixity 
and  want  of  pliancy  in  their  organization,  or  the  smallest  pos- 
sible aptitude  for  deviating  in  new  directions  towards  new 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  of  such  altered  habits  as  a 
change  from  aquatic  to  terrestrial  or  from  volant  to  non- 
volant  modes  of  living  would  imply. 
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Secoodlj,  the  same  powers  of  flight  which  enabled  the  first 
bats  to  reach  Madeira  or  the  Canaries  would  bring  others 
(Vom  time  to  time  from  the  AiVican  continent^  which,  mixing 
with  the  first  emigrants  and  crossing  with  them,  would  check 
the  formation  of  new  raccH,  or  k(.H.'p  them  true  to  the  old 
types,  as  is  foand  to  be  actually  the  case  with  the  birds  of 
Madeira  and  the  Bermudas. 

This  would  happen  the  more  surely  if,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has 
endeavored  to  prove,  the  offspring  of  raoes  slightly  varying 
are  usually  more  vigorous  than  the  progeny  of  parents  of 
the  same  race,  and  would  be  more  prolific,  therefore,  than  the 
insular  stock  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  breeding  in 
and  in. 

The  same  cause  would  tend  in  a  still  more  decided  manner 
to  prevent  the  seals  from  diverging  into  new  races  or  **  inci- 
pient s{>ecics/*  because  they  range  frt^cly  over  the  wide  ocean, 
and  may  therefore  have  continual  intercourse  with  all  other 
individuals  of  their  spc*cics. 

Thirdly,  as  to  peculiar  s|>ocios  and  even  genera,  of  bata 
in  islandtt,  we  are  i>erha|>s  too  little  a<M]uainted  at  pn»»ont 
with  all  the  species  and  genera  of  the  neighboring  continents 
to  be  able  to  affirm,  with  any  ()o;;roe  of  confidence,  that  the 
forms  HupiHHod  to  be  pi*culiar  do  not  cxint  el«K» whore, — those 
of  the  Canaries  in  Africa,  for  example.  But,  what  is  still 
more  im|>ortant,  we  munt  bear  in  mind  how  many  spooiea 
and  genera  of  pont-plicM^ne  mammalia  have  everywhere 
become  extinct  by  cauH4*8  indefH^ndont  of  Man.  It  is  always 
possible,  therefore,  that  some  typ^^si  of  cheiroptera,  originally 
derived  from  the  main  land,  have  survived  in  island^,  although 
they  have  gradual I3'  died  out  on  the  continents  fVoro  whence 
they  came ;  sr>  that  it  would  l»e  rash  to  infer  that  there  has 
been  time  for  the  creation,  whether  by  variation  or  other 
agency,  of  new  H|>o('ieH  or  genera  in  the  i<ilands  in  question. 

As  to  the  rodents  and  chein>pt4*ra  of  Australia,  we  are  aa 
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yet  too  ignorant  of  the  post-pliocene  and  newer- pliocene 
fauna  of  that  part  of  the  world,  to  be  able  to  decide  whether 
the  introduction  of  such  forms  dates  from  a  remote  geological 
time.  We  know,  however,  that,  before  the  Secent  period,  that 
continent  was  peopled  with  large  kangaroos,  and  other  her- 
bivorous and  carnivorous  marsupials,  of  species  long  since 
extinct,  their  remains  having  been  discovered  in  ossiferoos 
caverns.  The  preoccupancy  of  the  country  by  such  indigenous 
tribes  may  have  checked  the  development  of  the  placental 
rodents  and  cheiroptera,  even  were  we  to  concede  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  forms  being  convertible  by  variation  and 
progressive  development  into  higher  grades  of  mammalia. 


Imperfection  of  the  geological  record. 

When  treating  in  the  8th  Chapter*  of  the  dearth  of  human 
bones  in  alluvium  containing  flint  implements  in  abundance, 
I  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  part  of  the  plan  of  Mature  to  wnte 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  her  autobiographical  memoirs. 
On  the  contrary,  her  annals  are  local  and  exceptional  from 
the  first,  and  portions  of  them  are  afterwards  ground  into 
mud,  sand,  and  pebbles,  to  furnish  materials  for  new  strata. 
Even  of  those  ancient  monuments  now  forming  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  which  have  not  been  destroyed  by  rivers  and  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  or  which  have  escaped  being  melted  by 
volcanic  heat,  three-fourths  lie  submerged  beneath  the  ocean, 
and  are  inaccessible  to  man ;  while  of  those  which  form  the 
dry  land,  a  great  part  are  hidden  forever  from  our  obser- 
vation by  mountain-masses,  thousands  of  feet  thick,  piled 
over  them. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  truly  said  that  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
known  to  geologists  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  such  as 

•  Pages  144  to  149. 
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wore  formed  when  the  bottom  of  the  nea  was  subhiding. 
This  downward  movement  protects  tlie  new  depomtii  fVom 
denudation,  and  allows  them  to  accumalute  to  a  great  thick* 
nehs ;  where  am  hcdiniontary  matter,  thrown  down  where  the 
Mea-bottom  itf  rising,  muitt  almost  invariably  be  swept  away 
by  the  waves  us  fust  as  the  land  emerges. 

When  we  reflect,  therefore,  on  the  fractional  state  of  the 
annals  which  are  handinl  down  to  us,  and  how  little  even 
these  have  as  yet  lH.*en  studied,  wo  may  wonder  that  so  many 
geologistH  should  uttribute  every  break  in  the  series  of  strata, 
and  every  gap  in  the  past  hihtory  of  the  organic  world,  to 
catastrophes  and  convulsions  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  to  leaps 
made  by  the  crenti(»nal  force  from  species  to  s|>ecies,  or  from 
class  to  cltts^.  For  it  is  clear  that,  oven  had  the  serie«<  of 
monuments  been  perfect  and  continuous  at  first  (an  hypcv 
thcHS  quite  4)pposcd  ti)  the  analt^iry  of  the  working  of  causes 
now  in  action  ,  it  could  not  fail  to  present  itself  to  our  eyes 
in  a  broken  uiid  dihconneited  state. 

Those  get>Ii>L:i«»ls  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  dis- 
cover}* durint^  the  lu?<t  half  century  can  bent  appreciate  the 
extent  to  whiih  we  may  still  hope  by  future  exertion  U»  fill 
up  some  of  tho  wider  cha>ms  which  now  interrupt  the 
regular  sequence  of  fossil iferous  rocks.  The  determination, 
for  example,  of  late  years  of  the  true  place  of  tho  IIulNtudt 
and  St.  Cas-^ian  beds  on  the  N.  and  S.  flanks  of  the  Austrian 
Alp*<,  has  revealed  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  the  marine  fauna 
of  a  period  ^that  of  the  Upper  Trias )  of  which,  until  lately, 
but  little  was  known.  In  this  case,  the  iiala'ontologist  is  cuIIimJ 
upon  suddenly  to  inten*alato  aliout  ^0 )  s|H*cies  of  inollu«ca 
and  radiata  U^tween  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  Lias  and  that  of 
tho  Middle  Trias.  The  |K>ri<Nl  in  question  was  previounly 
believe4l,  even  by  many  a  philosophical  geol<>;;ist,  to  have  bei*n 
comparatively  barren  of  organic  typen.  In  Knt^land.  France, 
and  Northern  (lermany,  the  only  known  strata  of  Tppor 
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Triassic  date  had  consisted  almost  entirely  of  fresh-  or 
brackish-water  beds,  in  which  the  bones  of  terrestrial  and 
amphibious  reptiles  were  the  most  characteristic  fossils. 
The  new  fauna  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  part 
peculiar,  not  a  few  of  the  species  of  mollasca  being  referable 
to  new  genera;  while  some  species  were  common  to  the 
older  and  some  to  the  newer  rocks.  On  the  whole,  the  new 
forms  have  helped  greatly  to  lessen  the  discordance,  not  only 
between  the  lias  and  trias,  but  also  generally  between  palaeo- 
zoic and  neozoic  formations.  Thus  the  genus  Orthoceras  has 
been  for  the  first  time  recognized  in  a  neozoic  deposit,  and 
with  it  we  find  associated,  for  the  first  time,  large  ammonites 
with  foliated  lobes,  a  form  pever  seen  before  below  the  lias; 
also  the  Ceratite,  a  family  of  cephalopods  never  before  met 
with  above  the  muschelkalk  or  middle  trias,  and  never  before 
in  the  same  stratum  with  such  lobed  ammonites. 

We  can  now  no  longer  doubt  that,  should  we  hereafter 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  an  equally  rich  marine  fauna 
of  the  age  of  the  lower  trias  (or  hunter  sandstein),  the 
marked  hiatus  which  still  separates  the  Triassic  and  Permian 
eras  would  almost  disappear. 

ArchcRopteryx  macruruSy  Owen. — I  could  readily  add  a 
copious  list  of  minor  deposits,  belonging  to  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  series,  which  we  have  been  called 
upon  in  like  manner  to  intercalate  in  the  course  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  into  the  chronological  series  pre* 
viously  known;  but  it  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digres- 
sion. I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  pointing  out 
that  it  is  not  simply  new  formations  which  are  brought 
to  light  from  year  to  year,  reminding  us  of  the  elementary 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  palsBontology,  but  new  types  also 
of  structure  are  discovered  in  rocks  the  fossil  contents  of 
which  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well  known. 
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The  last  and  moHt  striking  of  thcHO  noveUics  is  *Hhe 
feathered  fossil"  from  the  lithographio  stone  of  Solon* 
hofen. 

Until  the  year  iHriH,  no  well-determined  skeleton  of  a  bird 
bad  been  detected  in  any  rocks  older  than  the  tertiary.  In 
that  year,  Mr.  Lncas  Barrett  found  in  the  upper  greensand 
of  the  cretaceous  series,  near  Cambridge,  the  femur,  tibia, 
and  some  other  bones  of  a  swimming  bird,  supposed  by  him 
to  be  of  the  gull  tribe,  liis  opinion  as  to  the  ornithic 
character  of  the  remains  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Professor  Owen. 

The  Archixoptcryx  macrurus^  Owen,  recently  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum,  affords  a  second  example  of  the  dis> 
oovery  of  the  oshoous  remains  of  a  bird  in  strata  older  than 
the  Eocene.  It  was  found  in  the  great  quarries  of  litho- 
graphic limestone  at  Pappenheim,  near  Soleuhofen  in  Ba- 
varia, the  rock  being  a  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite. 

It  was  at  fintt  conjectured  in  (icrmany,  before  any  ex- 
perienced osteologiHt  had  had  an  op|)ortnnity  of  inspecting 
the  original  specimen,  that  this  fossil  might  l»e  a  feathered 
pterodactyl  (flying  reptiK*s  having  been  often  met  with  in 
the  same  stratum),  or  that  it  might  at  least  supply  some 
connecting  links  between  a  reptile  and  a  bird.  But  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  in  a  memoir  lately  read  to  the  Itoyal  Society 
(NovemWr  20,  1802;,  has  shown  that  it  is  une<|uiro<*ally  a 
bird,  and  that  such  of  its  charactom  as  an*  abnormal  are  by 
no  means  strikingly  reptilian.  The  skeleton  was  lying  on 
its  back  when  imbedded  in  calcareous  si*diment,  s<>  that  the 
Tentfttl  part  i»  exposed  to  view.  It  is  ulNmt  one  foot  eight 
inches  long,  and  one  foot  four  across  fh>m  the  a|M*x  of  the 
right  to  that  of  the  let\  wing.  The  furcMilum,  or  merry- 
thought, which  is  entire,  marks  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk  ; 
the  ifK*hium,  ncapula,  and  ni(>!ftt  of  the  wing  and  leg  l>ones 
are  pre^er\*ed,  and  there  are  impn'*^«*ion5  <»f  the  quill -teat  hers 
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and  of  down  on  the  body.  The  veins  and  shafts  of  the. fea- 
thers can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  Fourteen  long  quiJl- 
feathers  diverge  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpal  and  phalangial 
boneS;  and  decrease  in  length  from  six  inches  to  one  inch. 
The  wings  have  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  gallinaceous 
birds.  The  tarso-metatarsal^  or  dmmstick,  exhibits  at  its 
distal  end  a  trifid  articular  surface  supporting  three  toos^  as 
in  birds.  The  furculum,  pelvis,  and  bones  of  the  tail  are  in 
their  natural  position.  The  tail  consists  of  twenty  vertebrte, 
each  of  which  supports  a  pair  of  plumes.  The  length  of  the 
tail  with  its  feathers  is  eleven  and  a  half  inches,  and  its 
breadth  three  and  a  half.  It  is  obtusely  truncated  at  the 
end.  In  all  living  birds  the  tail-feathers  are  arranged  in 
fan-shaped  order  and  attached  to  a  coccygean  bone,  consist- 
ing of  several  vertebrsB  united  together,  whereas  in  the  em- 
bryo state  these  same  vertebrae  are  distinct.  The  greatest 
number  is  seen  in  the  ostrich,  which  has  eighteen  caudal  ver- 
tebra) in  the  foetal  state,  which  are  reduced  to  nine  in  the  adult 
bird,  many  of  them  having  been  anchylosed  together.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  therefore  considers  the  tail  of  the  Archasopteryx 
as  exemplifying  the  persistency  of  what  is  now  an  embryonic 
character.  The  tail,  he  remarks,  is  essentially  a  variable 
character.  There  are  long-tailed  bats  and  short-tailed  bats, 
long-tailed  rodents  and  short-tailed  rodents,  long-tailed  ptero- 
dactyls and  short-tailed  pterodactyls. 

The  ArchflBopteryx  differs  from  all  known  birds,  not  only  in 
the  structure  of  its  tail,  but  in  having  two,  if  not  three,  digits 
in  the  hand ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  fifth  digit  of  the 
winged  reptile. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  skeleton  occurs  are  such, 
says  Professor  Owen,  as  to  remind  us  of  the  carcass  of  a  gall 
which  had  been  a  prey  to  some  Carnivore,  which  had  re- 
moved all  the  soft  parts,  and  perhaps  the  head,  nothing 
being  left  but  the  bony  legs  and    the    indigestible    quill- 
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ffuthom.  But,  Rinco  Profohflor  Owen's  paper  wa«  read,  Mr. 
John  Kvann,  whom  I  havo  often  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
the  earlier  chapteni  of  thiH  work,  seems  to  have  found  what 
may  indicate  a  part  of  the  niisNin;^  eranium.  Ho  has  called 
our  atti^ntion  to  a  nmooth  protuherance  on  the  otherwise 
even  vurfuco  of  the  nlab  of  limesttone  which  seems  to  bo  the 
cast  of  the  bniin  or  interior  of  the  skull.  Some  part  oven 
of  the  cranial  Ininc  itself  appears  to  be  still  buried  in  tho 
matrix.  Mr.  Evans  has  {K)intcd  out  the  rettemblanco  of  this 
caHt  to  one  taken  by  himnclf  from  the  cranium  of  a  crow,  and 
still  more  to  that  of  a  jay,  observing  that  in  the  foH<(i|  the 
median  line  which  separates  the  two  hominpheres  of  the 
brain  is  vinible. 

To  conclude,  we  may  learn  A*om  this  valuable  relic  how 
rashly  the  o.xistence  of  Birds  at  the  epoch  of  the  SiH'ondary 
rocks  hjw  lH»en  qucstinnc<l,  simply  on  nc«^ative  evidence;  and, 
secondly,  how  many  new  forms  may  bo  expo<*tod  to  be 
brought  to  light  in  strata  with  which  we  are  aln*ady  best 
acquainted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  new  formations  which 
geologists  are  continually  discovering. 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

ORIGIN    AND    DEVELOPMENT     OF    LANOUAGES    AND    SPECIES 

COMPARED. 

ARYAN  HTFOTHBSta  AHO  C0NTK0YKB8T — THB  BA0K8  OF  MANKTITD 
OHANGB  MORS  BLOWLT  THAN  THEIR  LANaUAGXB — THSORT  OF  THS 
GRADUAL  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAOBB — DIFFICULTY  OF  DSFINING  WHAT  IS 
MEANT  BY  A  LANOUAGB  AS  DISTINCT  FROM  A  DIALECT— GREAT 
NUMBER    OF   EXTINCT   AND    LIYINO  TONGUES — NO    XUBOFBAN   LANGUAGE 

A  THOUSAND   TEAB8    OLD GAPS    BETWEEN    LANGUAGES,    HOW   CAUSED — 

IBfPERFECTION  OF  THE  RECORD — CHANGES  ALWAYS  IN  PROGRESS — 
STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE  BETWEEN  RIVAL  TERMS  AND  DIALECTS — 
CAUSES  OF  SELECTION — EACH  LANGUAGE  FORMED  SLOWLY  IN  A  SINGLE 
GEOGRAPHICAL  AREA — MAY  DIE  OUT  GRADUALLY  OR  SUDDENLY — ONCE 
LOST  CAN  NEVER  BE  REVIVED — MODE  OF  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGES  AND 
SPECIES  A  MYSTERY — SPECULATIONS  AS  TO  THB  NUMBER  OF  OBIGINAL 
LANGUAGES    OR   SPECIES    UNPBOFITABLE. 

rpHE  supposed  existence,  at  a  remote  and  unknown  period, 
•*-  of  a  language  conventionally  called  the  Aryan,  has  of 
late  years  been  a  favorite  subject  of  speculation  among  Ger- 
man philologists,  and  Professor  Max  Milller  has  given  us 
lately  the  most  improved  version  of  this  theory,  and  has  set 
forth  the  various  facts  and  arguments  by  which  it  may  be 
defended;  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and  eloquence.  He  ob- 
serves that  if  we  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  Latin, — 
if  all  historical  documents  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century 
had  been  lost, — if  tradition  even  was  silent  as  to  the  former 
existence  of  a  Eoman  empire, — ^a  mere  comparison  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Wallachian,  and  Ehs&- 
tian  dialects  would  enable  us  to  say  that  at  some  time  there 
must  have  been  a  language  from  which  these  six  modern 
dialects  derive  their  origin  in  common.     Without  this  suppo- 
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sition  it  would  be  imposBible  to  account  for  their  stmcture 
and  composition, — as,  for  example,  for  the  forms  of  the  auxi- 
liary verb  "to  be/'  all  evidently  varieties  of  one  common 
type;  while  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  one  of  the  six  affords 
the  original  form  from  which  the  others  could  have  been 
borrowed.  So  also  in  none  of  the  six  languages  do  we  find 
the  elements  of  which  these  verbal  and  other  forms  could 
have  been  composed ;  they  must  have  been  handed  down  as 
relics  from  a  former  period,  they  must  have  existed  in  some 
antecedent  language,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
Latin. 

But,  in  like  manner,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  Latin  itself, 
as  well  as  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Zend  (or  Bactrian),  Lithuanian, 
old  Sclavonic,  Gothic,  and  Armenian  are  also  eight  varieties 
of  one  common  and  more  ancient  type,  and  no  one  of  them 
could  have  been  the  original  from  which  the  others  were 
borrowed.  They  have  all  such  an  amount  of  mutual  resem- 
blance as  to  point  to  a  more  ancient  language,  the  Aryan, 
which  was  to  them  what  Latin  was  to  the  six  Eomance  lan- 
guages. The  people  who  spoke  this  unknown  parent  speech, 
of  which  so  many  other  ancient  tongues  were  offshoots,  must 
have  migrated  at  a  remote  era  to  widely  separated  regions 
of  the  Old  World,  such  as  Northern  Asia,  Europe,  and  India 
south  of  the  Himalaya.* 

The  soundness  of  some  parts  of  this  Aryan  hypothesis  has 
lately  been  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Grawfurd,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Hindoos,  Persians,  Turks,  Scandinavians,  and  other 
people  referred  to  as  having  derived  not  only  words  but  gram- 
matical forms  from  an  Aryan  source,  belong  each  of  them  to 
a  distinct  race,  and  all  these  races  have,  it  is  said,  preserved 
their  peculiar  characters  unaltered  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history  and  tradition.    If,  therefore,  no  appreciable  change 

r 

•  Max  UUUer,  ComptratiYe  Mythology.    Oxford  BMiyi,  I860. 
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has  occurred  in  three  or  four  thousand  years,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  assume  a  far  more  remote  date  for  the  first 
branching  off  of  such  races  from  a  common  stock  than  the 
supposed  period  of  the  Aryan  migrations  and  the  dispersion 
of  that  language  over  many  and  distant  countries. 

But  Mr.  Crawfurd  has,  I  think,  himself  helped  us  to  remove 
this  stumbling-block,  by  admitting  that  a  nation  speaking  a 
language  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  (the  oldest  of  the  eight  tongues 
alluded  to)  once  probably  inhabited  that  region  situated  to 
the  northwest  of  India,  which  within  the  period  of  authentic 
history  has  poured  out  its  conquering  hordes  over  a  great 
extent  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  same 
people,  he  says,  may  have  acted  the  same  part  in  the  long, 
dark  night  which  preceded  the  dawn  of  tradition.*  These 
conquerors  may  have  been  few  in  number  when  compared  to 
the  populations  which  they  subdued.  In  such  cases  the  new 
settlers,  although  reckoned  by  tens  of  thousands,  might 
merge  in  a  few  centuries  into  the  millions  of  subjects  which 
they  ruled.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  color  and 
features  of  the  Negro  or  European  are  entirely  lost  in  the 
fourth  generation,  provided  that  no  fresh  infusion  of  one  or 
other  of  the  two  races  takes  place.  The  distinctive  physical 
features,  therefore,  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  might  soon 
wear  out  and  be  lost  in  those  of  the  nations  they  overran ; 
yet  many  of  the  words,  and,  what  is  more  in  point,  some  of 
the  grammatical  forms,  of  their  language  might  be  retained 
by  the  masses  which  they  had  governed  for  centuries,  these 
iau»so8  continuing  to  preserve  the  same  features  of  race 
whi^'h  had  distinguished  them  long  before  the  Aryan  in- 
VHiitiona. 

Thiu^o  can  be  no  question  that  if  we  could  trace  back  any 
^4  v>f  cognate  languages  now  existing  to  some  common  point 

*  Ctwit^ixd,  TransaotlonB  of  the  Ethnologieal  Society,  yoL  i.    1861. 
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of  do|)«rtnn\  tlioy  would  converge  and  meet  nooner  in  Rorae 
era  of  tlie  past  thnn  would  the  existing  racefl  of  mankind; 
in  other  wordH,  nici'fi  change  much  more  bIowIj  than  Ian* 
gungtv  Hut,  nceording  to  the  doctrine  of  transmatation,  to 
form  a  now  fi{H«ries  would  take  an  incomparahly  longer 
pi*n(Ml  thnn  to  form  a  new  race.  No  language  neems  ever 
(o  lni»t  for  a  thousand  yean^,  whereas  many  a  species  seems 
to  liave  endured  for  hundrt*c!K  of  thousands.  A  philologist, 
thrrrtore.  who  \h  contending  that  all  living  languages  are  de- 
rivative »nd  not  primordial,  has  a  great  advantage  over  a 
niiturallHt  who  is  endeavoring  to  inculcate  a  similar  theory  in 
reganl  to  njKM-ioH. 

It  muy  not  he  nninstrnctive,  in  order  Ikirly  to  appre<Mate 
the  vant  ditlicnitv  of  the  fask  of  those  who  advocate  trans- 
mutation  in  natunil  history,  to  consider  how  hard  it  would 
he  even  for  a  philologiMt  to  succeed,  if  he  nhould  try  to 
convinor  an  n«^onihla!;o  of  intelligent  but  illiterate  persons 
that  the  luniruni;!*  spokrn  hy  them,  and  all  thofie  talked  by 
cofiiem|H»rary  nations,  were  modem  inventions,  moreover 
that  the****  same  forms  of  speech  were  still  conntantly  under* 
i;(Mni;  rtinnt^e,  and  none  of  them  dentined  to  lant  forever. 

We  will  Hnpp«»«»e  him  to  begin  by  stating  hi««  convirtion 
that  the  living  lani^uages  have  been  gradually  derivml  trom 
otherH  now  extinct,  and  s]M>ken  by  nations  whi<*h  bad  imme- 
diately pre<'eded  them  in  the  order  of  time,  and  that  those 
again  had  ummI  formn  of  npeeeh  derived  fVom  still  older  ones. 
They  niiirht  naturally  exclaim,  "  How  strange  it  is  that  you 
•ihould  tiiid  riHMinlH  of  a  multitude  of  dead  langoages,  that  a 
paK  of  the  human  economy  which  in  our  own  time  i*  so 
n*ni:irkahlo  for  its  stability  should  have  been  so  ini^onstant  in 
hy^rone  agen!  We  all  s|H*ak  as  our  parents  and  grandparents 
f»|M>ke  l>etore  n«.  and  ho,  we  are  told«  do  the  (torman«  and 
French.  What  evidence  in  there  f»f  such  inee^mint  variation 
in  remoter  timcH?  an*!,  if  it  \^  tme,  why  not  imagine  that 
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when  one  form  of  speech  was  lost,  another  was  suddenly  and 
sapernatnrally  created  by  a  gift  of  tongues  or  confusion  of 
languages,  as  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel?  Whei^ 
are  the  memorials  of  all  the  intermediate  dialects  which  must 
have  existed,  if  this  doctrine  of  perpetual  fluctuation  be  true? 
And  how  comes  it  that  the  tongues  now  spoken  do  not  pass 
by  insensible  gradations  the  one  into  the  other,  and  into  the 
dead  languages  of  dates  immediately  antecedent  ? 

'^  Lastly,  if  this  theory  of  indefinite  modifiabiiity  be  sound, 
what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  term  language,  and 
what  definition  can  be  given  of  it  so  as  to  distinguish  a 
language  from  a  dialect  V 

In  reply  to  this  last  question,  the  philologist  might  confess 
that  the  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  a  lan- 
guage as  distinct  from  ^  dialect.  Some  believe  that  there 
are  4000  living  languages,  others  that  there  are  6000:  so 
that  the  mode  of  defining  them  is  clearly  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion.  Some  contend,  for  example,  that  the  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Swedish  form  one  Scandinavian  tongue, 
others  that  they  constitute  three  different  languages,  others 
that  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  are  one, — mere  dialects  of 
the  same  language, — ^but  that  Swedish  is  distinct. 

The  philologist,  however,  might  fairly  argue  that  this  very 
ambiguity  was  greatly  in  favor  of  his  doctrine,  since  if  lan- 
guages had  all  been  constantly  undergoing  transmutation 
there  ought  often  to  be  a  want  of  real  lines  of  demarcation 
between  them.  He  might,  however,  propose  that  he  and  his 
pupils  should  come  to  an  understanding  that  two  languages 
should  be  regarded  as  distinct  whenever  the  speakers  of  them 
are  unable  to  converse  together,  or  freely  to  exchange  ideas, 
whether  by  word  or  writing.  Scientifically  speaking,  such  a 
test^ might  be  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  like  the  test  of  species 
by  their  capability  of  producing  fertile  hybrids;  but  if  the 
pupil  is  persuaded  that  there  are  such  things  in  nature  as 
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distinct  langamgoH,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  the 
definition  above  eugt^cHted  might  be  of  practical  nao,  and 
enable  the  teacher  to  proceed  with  hia  argument. 

He  might  begin  by  undertaking  to  prove  that  none  of  the 
hingaagos  of  modem  Europe  were  a  thouaand  years  old. 
No  Engiinh  scholar,  he  might  aay,  who  haa  not  apecially 
given  himself  up  to  the  study  of  Anglo^^axon,  can  interpret 
the  documents  in  which  the  chronicles  and  laws  of  England 
were  written  in  the  days  of  King  AllVed,  so  that  we  may  be 
sure  that  none  of  the  EngliHh  of  the  nineteenth  century 
oould  eonvcnte  with  the  subjects  of  that  monarch  if  these  last 
could  now  he  restored  to  life.  The  difficulties  encountered 
would  not  ariKo  merely  IVom  the  intrusion  of  French  terms 
in  conse<|Ucn<*e  of  the  Norman  conquent,  because  that  por- 
tion of  our  language  (nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole)  which 
is  Saxon  has  aUo  undergone  great  transformations  by  abbre- 
viation, new  modfs  of  pronunciation,  s{H»lling,  and  varioua 
corruptionHf  so  as  to  bo  unlike  both  ancient  and  modem 
German.  They  who  now  speak  German,  if  brought  into  con* 
tact  with  their  Teutonic  ancentors  of  the  ninth  century, 
would  be  quite  unable  to  converne  with  them,  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  subjects  of  (Miarlemagne  could  not  have  exchanged 
ideas  with  the  Gothn  of  Alaric*s  army,  or  with  the  soldiers  of 
Armlnius  in  the  days  of  Augustun  (^irtiar.  Ho  rapid  indited 
has  been  the  change  in  Germany,  that  the  epic  poem  called  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  once  so  {Mipular,  and  only  seven  eenturiea 
old,  cannot  now  be  enjoy inl,  exet»pt  by  the  eradite. 

If  we  then  turn  to  France,  we  me4*t  again  with  similar 
evidence  of  ceaseleiut  change.  Chevalier  Perta  haa  printed 
a  treaty  of  peace  a  thouiiand  years  old,  between  Charles  tha 
Bald  and  King  li^^uis  of  (termany  (dattni  a.d.  H41  >,  in  which 
the  Cfcnnan  king  take^  an  oath  in  what  was  the  French 
tongue  of  that  day,  while  the  French  king  swears  in  the 
German  of  the  aame  era,  and  neither  of  these  oatha  would  now 
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convey  a  diBtinet  meaning  to  any  but  the  learned  in  these 
two  countries.  So  also  in  Italy  the  modern  Italian  cannot 
be  traced  back  much  beyond  the  time  of  Bante,  or  some  six 
centuries  before  our  time.  Even  in  Eome,  where  there  had 
been  no  permanent  intrusion  of  foreigners,  such  as  the  Lom- 
bard settlers  of  German  origin  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  the 
common  people  of  the  year  1000  spoke  quite  a  distinct 
language  from  that  of  their  Boman  ancestors  or  their  Italian 
descendants,  as  is  shown  by  the  celebrated  chronicle  of  the 
monk  Benedict,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Andrea  on  Mount 
Soracto,  written  in  such  barbarous  Xtatin,  and  with  such 
strange  grammatical  forms,  that  it  requires  a  profoundly 
skilled  linguist  to  decipher  it.'^ 

Having  thus  established  the  preliminary  fact  that  none  of 
the  tongues  now  spoken  were  in  existence  ten  centuries  ago, 
and  that  the  ancient  languages  have  passed  through  many  a 
transitional  dialect  before  they  settled  into  the  forms  now  in 
use,  the  philologist  might  bring  forward  proofs  of  the  great 
numbers  both  of  lost  and  living  forms  of  speech. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  in  his  time,  in  the  Caucasus  alone 
(a  chain  of  mountains  not  longer  than  the  Alps,  and  much 
narrower),  there  were  spoken  at  least  seventy  languages. 
At  the  present  period  the  number,  it  is  said,  would  be  still 
greater,  if  all  the  distinct  dialects  of  those  mountains  were 
reckoned.  Several  of  these  Caucasia^i  tongues  admit  of  no 
comparison  with  any  known  living  or  lost  Asiatic  or  European 
language.  Others  which  are  not  peculiar  are  obsolete  forms 
of  known  languages,  such  as  the  Geoi*gian,  Mongolian,  Per- 
sian, Arabic,  and  Tartarian.  It  seems  that  as  often  as  con- 
quering hordes  swept  ^ver  that  part  of  Asia,  always  coming 
fVom  the  north  and  east,  they  drove  before  them  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains,  who  took  refuge  in  some  of  the  retired 
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valleys  and  high  moanUio-fSutneflSMi  whero  they  maintained 
their  independence,  as  do  the  Circassians  in  onr  time  in  spite 
of  the  power  of  Russia. 

In  the  Himalayan  Moantains,  flrom  Assam  to  its  extreme 
nortbwcHtem  limit,  and  generally  in  the  more  hilly  parts  of 
Britihh  India,  the  diversity  of  languages  is  surprisingly  great, 
impeding  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  the  lal>ors  of  the 
miMtiionary.  In  South  America  and  Mexico,  Alexander  Hum* 
boldt  reckoned  the  distinct  tongues  by  hnndredft,  and  those 
of  Africa  are  said  to  be  equally  numerous.  Even  in  China 
some  eighteen  provincial  dialects  prevail,  almost  all  deviating 
so  much  from  others  that  the  speakers  are  not  mutually  in- 
telligible, and  besides  thcHC  there  are  other  distinct  forms  of 
speech  in  the  mountains  of  the  same  empire. 

The  philologist  might  next  proceed  to  point  out  that  the 
gcographii*ol  relations  of  living  and  dead  languages  favor 
the  hypothesis  of  the  living  oniHi  having  been  derived  from 
the  extinct,  in  spite  of  our  inability,  in  most  instancies,  to 
adduce  d(K*umentary  evidence  of  the  fact  or  to  discover 
monuments  of  all  the  intermediate  and  transitional  diulorts 
which  mui4t  have  existed.  Thus  he  would  obni^rve  that  the 
modern  Romance  languages  are  s|>oken  exactly  where  the 
ancient  Romans  once  lived  or  ruled,  and  the  Greek  of  our 
days  where  the  older  clasHi<*al  <treek  was  formerly  s|H)ken. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  might  bo  dete<*ted,  but  they  would  be 
explicable  by  rt*ference  to  colonisation  and  conquest. 

As  to  the  many  and  wide  gaps  sometimes  encountered 
bet  wet*  n  the  dead  and  living  languages,  we  must  remember 
that  it  in  not  ]Mirt  of  the  plan  of  any  people  to  preserve 
memorials  of  their  forms  of  sp(H*ch  expre^^^ly  for  the  edidca* 
tion  of  |H>f%terity.  Their  3ISS.  and  inscriptions  serve  some 
present  purpose,  are  oc(*a>«ional  and  imperfeet  iVom  the  first, 
and  are  rendered  more  fhigmentary  in  the  course  of  time, 
some  lieing  intentionally  dentroyed,  others  lout  by  the  decay 
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of  the  perishable  materials  on  which  they  are  written :  so 
that  to  question  the  theory  of  all  known  languages  being 
derivative  on  the  ground  that  we  can  rarely  trace  a  passage 
from  the  ancient  to  the  modem  through  all  the  dialects 
which  must  have  flourished  one  ailer  the  other  in  the  inter- 
mediate ages,  implies  a  want  of  reflection  on  the  laws  which 
govern  the  recording  as  well  as  the  obliterating  processes. 

But  another  important  question  still  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered, namely,  whether  the  trifling  changes  which  can  alone 
be  witnessed  by  a  single  generation  can  possibly  represent 
the  working  of  that  machinery  which,  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries,  has  given  rise  to  such  mighty  revolutions  in  the 
forms  of  speech  throughout  the  world.  Every  one  may  have 
noticed  in  his  own  lifetime  the  stealing  in  of  some  slight 
alterations  of  accent,  pronunciation,  or  spelling,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  some  words  bon*owed  from  a  foreign  language  to 
express  ideas  of  which  no  native  term  precisely  conveyed  the 
import.  He  may  also  remember  hearing  for  the  first  time 
some  cant  terms  or  slang  phrases,  which  have  since  forced 
their  way  into  common  use,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  purist. 
But  he  may  still  contend  that,  '<  within  the  range  of  his 
experience,''  his  language  has  continued  unchanged,  and  he 
may  believe  in  its  immutability  in  spite  of  minor  variations. 
The  real  question,  however,  at  issue  is,  whether  there  are  any 
limits  to  this  variability.  He  will  find,  on  further  investi- 
gation, that  new  technical  terms  are  coined  almost  daily  in 
various  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  trades,  that  new  names 
must  be  found  for  new  inventions,  that  many  of  these  acquire 
a  metaphorical  sense,  and  then  make  their  way  into  general 
circulation,  as  "  stereotyped,''  for  instance,  which  would  have 
been  as  meaningless  to  the  men  of  the  seventeenth  century 
as  would  the  new  terms  and  images  derived  from  steamboat 
and  railway  travelling  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 

If  the  numerous  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  many  of  them 
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of  ophemeral  daration,  which  »ra  thus  invented  by  the  yoong 
and  old  In  varioat  clmMes  of  society,  in  the  norsery,  the 
sehool,  the  Cftmp,  the  fleet,  the  cooita  of  Uw  and  the  school, 
and  the  stody  of  the  man  of  science  or  literttnre,  coold  all  be 
collected  together  and  put  on  record,  their  number  in  one  or 
two  centories  might  compare  with  the  entire  permanent 
Yocabula^  of  the  language.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  cnriona 
subject  of  inquiry,  wbat  are  the  laws  which  govern  not  only 
the  invention,  but  also  the  '<  selection,"  of  some  of  these  words 
or  idioms,  giving  them  currency  in  preference  to  others?  for, 
as  the  powers  of  the  human  memory  are  limited,  a  check  must 
be  found  to  the  endless  increase  and  multiplication  of  terms, 
and  old  words  must  be  dropped  nearly  as  fast  as  new  ones 
are  put  into  circulation.  Sometimes  the  new  word  or  phrase, 
or  a  modification  of  the  old  ones,  will  entirely  supplant  the 
more  ancient  expressions,  or,  instead  of  the  latter  being 
discarded,  both  may  flourish  toi^ether,  the  older  one  having 
a  more  restricted  use. 

Although  the  speakers  may  he  unconscious  that  any  great 
fluctuation  Is  going  on  in  their  language,— although  when  we 
observe  the  manner  in  which  new  words  and  phrases  are 
thrown  out,  as  if  at  random  or  in  sport,  while  others  get  into 
vogue,  we  may  think  the  prooeHH  of  change  to  be  the  result 
of  mere  chance, — there  are  neverthelcM  fixed  laws  In  action, 
by  which,  in  the  general  struggle  for  existence,  some  terms 
and  dialects  gain  the  victory  over  others.  The  slij^htest 
advantage  attached  to  some  new  mode  of  pronouncing  or 
spelling,  fVom  considerations  of  brevity  or  euphony,  may  turn 
the  si*ale,  or  mors  powerfbl  causes  of  selection  may  decide 
which  of  two  or  more  rivals  shall  triumph  and  which  sue* 
cumb.  Among  these  are  fashion,  or  the  influence  of  an  ari^ 
tocraey,  whether  of  birth  or  education,  popular  writen, 
orators,  preachers,^Hi  <*cntmlixed  government  organising  Ita 
sohoob  expressly  to  promote  uniformity  of  diction  and  to 
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get  the  better  of  proviDcialisms  and  local  dialects.  Between 
these  dialects,  which  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  ''  incipient 
languages/'  the  competition  is  always  keenest  when  they  are 
most  nearly  allied,  and  the  extinction  of  any  one  of  them 
destroys  some  of  the  links  by  which  a  dominant  tongue  may 
have  been  previously  connected  with  some  other  widely  distinct 
one.  It  is  by  the  perpetual  loss  of  such  intermediate  forms 
of  speech  that  the  great  dissimilarity  of  the  languages  which 
survive  is  brought  about.  Thus,  if  Dutch  should  become  a 
dead  language,  English  and  German  would  be  separated  by 
a  wider  gap. 

Some  languages  which  are  spoken  by  millions,  and  spread 
over  a  wide  area,  will  endure  much  longer  than  others  which 
have  never  had  a  wide  range,  especially  if  the  tendency  to 
incessant  change  in  one  of  these  dominant  tongues  is  arrested 
for  a  time  by  a  standard  literature.  But  even  this  source  of 
stability  is  insecure,  for  popular  writers  themselves  are  great 
innovators,  sometimes  coining  new  words,  and  still  oftener 
new  expressions  and  idioms,  to  embody  their  own  original 
conceptions  and  sentiments,  or  some  peculiar  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling  characteristic  of  their  age.  Even  when 
a  language  is  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration  as  the 
vehicle  of  divine  truths  and  religious  precepts,  and  which  has 
prevailed  for  many  generations,  it  will  be  incapable  of  per- 
manently maintaining  its  ground.  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be 
a  living  language  before  the  Christian  era.  Sanscrit,  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Hindoos,  shared  the  same  fate,  in 
spite  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  Yedas  are  still  held,  and 
in  spite  of  many  a  Sanscrit  poem  once  popular  and  national. 

The  Christians  of  Constantinople  and  the  Morea  still  hear 
the  New  Testament  and  their  liturgy  read  in  ancient  Greek, 
while  they  speak  a  dialect  in  which  Paul  might  have  preached 
in  vain  at  Athens.  So  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  the 
Italians  pray  in  one  tongue  and  talk  another.    Luther's  trans- 
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lation  of  the  Bible  mctcNl  ah  a  powerful  caoM  of  <' selection/' 
giving  at  oneo  to  one  of  manj  competing  dialects  (that  of 
Saxoii}')  a  prominent  and  dominant  position  in  (lermany; 
but  tlio  ptylo  of  Luther  has,  like  that  of  oar  Engliiih  Bible, 
already  become  somewhat  antiquated. 

If  the  doctrine  of  gradual  transmutation  bo  applicable  to 
lan«;uuges,  all  those  s]K>ken  in  historical  times  must  each  of 
them  have  had  a  closely  allied  prototype;  and  accordingly, 
whenever  we  ciui  thoroughly  investigate  their  hi»tor\%  we 
Und  in  them  some  internal  evidence  of  successive  additionn 
by  tiie  invent itin  of  new  words  or  the  mcNiification  of  old 
on  en.  Proofs  a  No  of  l>orrowing  are  discern  ible,  letters  bein^ 
retained  in  the  NiK'llingof  some  words  which  have  no  loii^*r 
any  meaning  an  they  are  now  pronounced, — no  conni-<«tion 
with  any  correh|M)i)ding  sounds.  Such  redundant  or  silent  let* 
ters,  once  useful  in  the  |)arent  spi^ech,  have  been  aptly  com- 
pared by  Mr.  l>unft'in  to  rudimentary  organs  in  living  beings, 
which,  OS  he  interprets  them,  have  at  some  former  perio<l 
been  more  fully  developed,  having  had  their  proper  functions 
to  perform  in  the  organiaation  of  a  remote  progenitor. 

if  all  known  languages  are  derivative  and  not  primordial 
creations,  they  mu»t  each  of  them  have  been  slowly  eluborate<l 
In  a  hingle  geographical  area.  No  one  of  them  can  have  had 
two  birthplaces.  If  one  were  carried  by  a  colony  to  a  distant 
n*gion,  it  would  imme<liat«ly  begin  to  vary  unlei«s  frequent 
inten*ours6  was  kept  up  with  the  mother  country.  The 
descendants  of  the  same  stock,  if  |)erfectly  isolated,  would  in 
five  or  six  centuries,  |H'rlia|>s  sooner,  be  quite  unable  to 
converse  with  th«»se  who  remained  at  home,  or  with  those 
who  may  have  migrated  to  some  distant  region,  where  they 
were  shut  out  from  all  commanication  with  others  speaking 
the  Kame  tongue. 

A  Norwegian  colony  which  settled  in  Iceland  in  the  ninth 
c**ntury  maintained   its  iDde|>endence  for  al^out  4<n)  years. 
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during  which  time  the  old  Grothic  which  they  at  first  spoke 
became  corrupted  and  considerably  modified.  In  the  mean 
time  the  natives  of  Norway,  who  had  enjoyed  much  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  acquired  quite  a 
new  speech,  and  looked  on  the  Icelandic  as  having  been 
stationary,  and  as  representing  the  pure  Gothic  original  of 
wh;ch  their  own  was  an  offshoot. 

A  German  colony  in  Pennsylvania  was  cut  off  from 
frequent  communication  with  Europe  for  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolution  between 
1792  and  1815.  So  marked  had  been  the  effect  even  of  this 
brief  and  imperfect  isolation,  that  when  Prince  Bernhard  of 
Saxe* Weimar  travelled  among  them  a  few  years  after  the 
peace,  he  found  the  peasants  speaking  as  they  had  done  in 
Germany  in  the  preceding  century,^  and  retaining  a  dialect 
which  at  home  had  already  become  obsolete. 

Even  after  the  renewal  of  the  German  emigration  from 
Europe,  when  I  travelled  in  1841  among  the  same  people  in 
the  retired  valleys  of  the  AUeghanies,  I  found  the  newspapers 
full  of  terms  half  English  and  half  German,  and  many  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word  which  had  assumed  a  Teutonic  dress,  as 
^^fencen,"  to  fence,  instead  of  umz&unen,  '^flauer^'  for  flour, 
instead  of  mehl,  and  so  on.  What  with  the  retention  of 
terms  no  longer  in  use  in  the  mother  country,  and  the 
borrowing  of  new  ones  from  neighboring  states,  there  might 
have  arisen  in  Pennsylvania  in  five  or  six  generations,  but 
for  the  influx  of  new-comers  from  Germany,  a  mongrel 
speech  equally  unintelligible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  to  tha 
inhabitants  of  the  European  fatherland. 

If  languages  resemble  species  in  having  had  each  their 
''  specific  centre"  or  single  area  of  creation,  in  which  they  have 
been  slowly  formed,  so  each  of  them  is  alike  liable  to  slow  or 

*  Travels  of  Prince  BerDhord  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in  North  America,  in  182& 
and  1826,  p.  123. 
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to  sodden  eztincUon.  They  may  die  out  very  gnidiuilly  in 
eoDseqaence  of  tnin8inutation»  or  abruptly  by  the  exterroi- 
DBtion  of  the  last  sorviving  roproeentatives  of  the  unaltered 
type.  We  know  in  what  centoiy  the  last  Dodo  perished, 
and  we  know  that  in  the  seventeenth  oentory  the  language 
of  the  Red  Indians  of  Uassachnsetts,  into  which  Father 
Eliot  had  translated  the  Bible,  and  in  which  Christianity 
was  preached  for  several  generations,  ceased  to  exist,  the  hist 
individuals  by  whom  it  was  spoken  having  at  that  period 
died  without  issue.*  But  if  just  before  that  event  the  white 
man  had  retreated  fl*om  the  continent,  or  had  been  swept  off 
by  an  epidemic,  those  Indians  might  soon  have  repeopled 
the  wilderness,  and  their  copious  vocabulary  and  peculiar 
fi>rms  of  expression  might  have  latsted,  without  important 
modification,  to  this  day.  The  extinction,  however,  of  lan- 
guages in  general  is  not  abrupt,  any  more  than  that  of 
species.  It  will  also  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  a  language  which  has  once  died  out  can  never  be 
revived,  since  the  same  assemblage  of  conditions  oan  never 
be  restored  even  among  the  descendants  of  the  same  stock, 
much  IcM  simultaneously  among  all  the  surrounding  nations 
with  whom  they  may  be  in  contact. 

We  may  compare  the  porsintency  of  languages,  or  the 
tendency  of  each  generation  to  adopt  without  change  the 
vocabnhury  of  its  predecessor,  to  the  force  of  inheritance  in 
the  organic  world,  which  causes  the  offspring  to  resemble  its 
parents.  The  inventive  power  which  coins  new  words  or 
modifies  old  ones,  and  adapts  them  to  new  wants  and  con- 
ditioDM  as  oAen  as  these  arise,  answers  to  the  variety*making 
power  in  the  animate  creation. 

Progressive  improvement  in  language  is  a  neceasary  con* 
sequence  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  (Vi>m  one  gene* 
ration  to  another.    As  civilisation  advances,  a  greater  number 

•  ty^  TravtU  is  Kortk  AawWa,  toL  I.  ^  SiS.    lS45w 
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of  terms  are  required  to  express  abstract  ideas,  and  words 
previously  used  in  a  vague  sense,  so  long  as  the  state  of 
society  was  rude  and  barbarous,  gradually  acquire  more 
precise  and  definite  meanings,  in  consequence  of  which 
several  terms  must  be  employed  to  express  ideas  and  things 
which  a  single  word  had  before  signified,  though  somewhat 
loosely  and  imperfectly. 

The  farther  this  subdivision  of  function  is  carried,  the 
more  complete  and  perfect  the  language  becomes,  just  as 
species  of  higher  grade  have  special  organs,  such  as  eyes, 
lungs,  and  stomach,  for  seeing,  breathing,  and  digesting, 
which  in  simpler  organisms  are  all  performed  by  one  and  the 
same  part  of  the  bod^.* 

When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  existing  lan- 
guages, instead  of  being  primordial  creations,  or  the  direct 
gifts  of  a  supernatural  Power,  have  been  slowly  elaborated, 
partly  by  the  modification  of  pre-existing  dialects,  partly  by 
borrowing  terms  at  successive  periods  from  numerous  foreign 
source^s,  and  partly  by  new  inventions  made  some  of  them 
deliberately  and  some  casually  and  as  it  were  fortuitously, — 
when  we  have  discovered  the  principal  causes  of  selection, 
which  have  guided  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  rival  names 
for  the  same  things  and  ideas,  rival  modes  of  pronouncing 
the  same  words,  and  provincial  dialects  competing  one  with 
another, — we  are  still  very  far  from  comprehending  all  the 
laws  which  have  governed  the  formation  of  each  language. 

It  was  a  profound  saying  of  William  Humboldt,  that 
"  Man  is  man  only  by  means  of  speech,  but  in  order  to  invent 
speech  he  must  be  already  man."  Other  animals  may  be 
able  to  utter  sounds  more  articulate  and  as  varied  as  the 
click  of  the  Bushman,  but  voice  alone  can  never  enable 
brute  intelligence  to  acquire  language. 

When  we  consider  the  complexity  of  every  form  of  speech 

*  See  Herbert  Spencer's  Psychology  and  Scientific  Essays. 
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Bpiiken  by  a  highly  civilised  nation,  and  diaoover  that  the  gram- 
mutioat  roles  and  the  inflections  which  denote  namber,  time^ 
and  quality  are  usually  the  product  of  a  rude  state  of  society, — 
that  the  savage  and  the  sage,  the  peasant  and  man  of  letters, 
tho  child  and  the  ]ihil<>Hopher.  have  worked  together,  in  the 
coui>M«  of  many  generations,  to  build  up  a  fabric  which  haa 
been  truly  dcscnbcd  as  a  wonderful  instrument  of  thought,  a 
machine  the  sovcrul  parts  uf  which  are  so  well  adjusted  to 
each  other  as  to  reMcmble  the  product  of  one  {K'riod  and  of 
a  single  mind, — we  cannot  but  hnik  u|ion  the  result  as  a 
profound  mystery,  and  one  of  which  the  separate  builders 
have  been  almost  as  unconseiouM  as  are  the  bees  in  a  hive  of 
the  architectural  skill  and  mathematical  knowliMlge  which 
are  dinplayed  in  the  construction  of  the  honeycomb. 

In  our  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  hpecies,  we 
find  ourselveH  still  sooner  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
working  of  a  law  of  devel(»pnient  of  so  high  an  order  as  to 
stand  nearly  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Deity  himself  to 
man's  finite  understanding,  a  law  ca|>able  of  adding  new  and 
{H>weHul  causes,  such  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
of  the  human  race,  to  a  system  of  nature  which  liad  gone  on 
for  millions  of  years  without  the  inter%'eution  of  any  analogous 
cause.  If  we  confound  "Variation"  or  **  Natural  8i»lertion*' 
with  such  cn»ational  law^,  we  deity  secondar)'  cauHi»8  or 
immeasurably  exaggerate  their  influence. 

Yet  we  ou^ht  by  no  niean««  to  onder\*aIue  the  importance 
of  the  Htep  which  will  have  Uvn  made,  shouUl  it  ever  Unrome 
highly  probable  that  the  pant  clmn^ev  of  the  organic  world 
have  lKH>n  bn>ught  about  by  the  sulninlinate  agency  of  huch 
cattM*«*  as  **  Variation*'  and  **  Natural  Selection.*'  All  our 
advatieeri  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature  have  c«insi*tted  of  such 
step4  a^  theH4\  and  wc  must  not  l»e  dt**courag(Hl  because 
greater  mysteries  remain  In^hind  wh<»lly  insc^rutable  to  us. 

If  the  philologist  isaakcd  whether  in  the  beginning  of  thing* 
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there  was  one  or  five,  or  a  greater  number  of  languages,  he 
may  answer  that,  before  he  can  reply  to  such  a  question,  it 
must  be  decided  whether  the  origin  of  man  was  single,  or 
whether  there  were  many  primordial  races.  But  he  may 
also  observe  that,  if  mankind  began  their  career  in  a  rude 
state  of  society,  their  whole  vocabulary  would  be  limited  to 
a  few  words,  and  that  if  they  then  separated  into  several 
isolated  communities,  each  of  these  would  soon  acquire  an 
entirely  distinct  language,  some  roots  being  lost  and  others 
corrupted  and  transformed  beyond  the  possibility  of  subse- 
quent identification,  so  that  it  might  be  hopeless  to  expect  to 
trace  back  the  living  and  dead  languages  to  one  starting- 
point,  even  if  that  point  were  of  much  more  modern  date 
than  we  have  now  good  reasop  to  suppose.  In  like  manner 
it  may  be  said  of  species,  that  if  those  first  formed  were  of 
very  simple  structure,  and  they  began  to  vary  and  to  lose 
some  organs  by  disuse  and  acquire  new  ones  by  develop- 
ment, they  might  soon  di£fer  as  much  as  so  many  distinctly 
created  primordial  types.  It  would  therefore  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  speculate  on  the  number  of  original  monads  or  germs 
from  which  all  plants  and  animals  were  subsequently  evolved, 
more  especially  as  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  known  to  us 
may  be  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  antecedent  formations,  which 
once  contained  organic  remains.  It  was  not  till  geologists 
ceased  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
planet,  whether  it  was  solid  or  fluid,  and  whether  it  owed  its 
fluidity  to  aqueous  or  igneous  causes,  that  they  began  to 
achieve  their  great  triumphs ;  and  the  question  now  at  issue, 
whether  the  living  species  are  connected  with  the  extinct  by  a 
common  bond  of  descent,  will  best  be  cleared  up  by  devoting 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  actual  state  of  the  living  world, 
and  to  those  monuments  of  the  past  in  which  the  relics  of 
the  animate  creation  of  former  ages  are  best  preserved  and 
least  mutilated  by  the  hand  of  time. 
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CHAPTER  xxnr. 

BBARINO  OF  THE  DOCTRINK  OF  TRANSMUTATION  ON  THE  ORtOIN 
OF  MAN,  AND  HIS  PLACK  IN  THE  CREATION. 

wNcrnia  mam  cam   um  vKGAmniu  as  ak   Kxrimox  to  thi  uvlu 

ir  THI  UorraiNB  or  TSAllllMt  T\TIO|f  ■■  BUBRArKD  FOB  THB  BBBT 
or  TUB  AXIMiL  KI!I<2I>0M — KOuLUiilOAL  BCLATIOXK  Or  MAM  TO  UTHBB 
MAMMALIA — MTtTBMI  or  CLAP«irirATIOJ( — TBBM  qtADBtM  «MOCft, 
WHY  DBlBrriVB — WtlRTHKB  TUB  fTRrrrrRB  or  TUB  IIIM%M  BBAIM 
BIITITL>«  MAM  TO  rtiBM  A  PIRTIJCCT  PlB-rLAUt  or  TUB  MAMMALIA 
— I.^TCLLI(«C%('B  or  TUB  LOWKB  AMIMALS  ToUPABBD  TO  TUB  IM- 
TrLLBCT  AMD  BRAHOM  OF  MA^— OBOt  MD0  OX  WMICH  MAM  BAB 
BBXM    BBrBBBBD    TO    A    PlftTIXCT     KlMOIMiM     or     MATCBB — IMMATBBIAL 

PBi^rirLB  roMMox    to   mam    amu   aximal* — xox-nitirovKBT    or   IM- 

TKBMBDMTB  LINK!I  AMOKO  ro^ftlL  A^TMBorOMoBrHOt'S  irBCIBB — 
UALIiAM  OX  TUB  COMPOl  %n  MATtBB  OT  MKH,  AMD  HIS  fLU^B  IM 
THB  CBB%TiO!<^BBAT  I^BWl'ALlTT  or  MK^T^L  KXIMlfTMB^T  IX 
DirrtBrST  UIM^X  B\rB«  4XI*  ITiUtVlUl'ALII  DKTKLitrBD  BT  TAB!  \TIOM 
A^D  ORMXABT  CI  XRRATIOH  —  l|oW  fAB  A  rf>Rlll  SI'OMM.^ti  DM  BRUBkCB 
IX  rUT«lr\L  HTBirriBS  M%T  BOtLT  rBitH  THB  HOBILIYU  Of  TUB 
■  AMB   CAlne* — l4i\rtlDI!lO    BKHARK*. 

ClOMK  of  ttio  oppunonu  of  tranMinutntion,  who  arv  wvU 
^  vcriMMi  in  Natural  History,  a<lmit  that  thoui^h  that  doc- 
trine ia  untoiiahU*  it  in  n<it  without  it«  practical  advaiitagoH 
a^^uBi'ful  workinj;  byi)othc«»i"*/'  often  ttui^ft^^Mtiii^  i;ood  ex* 
perimentB  and  ohftorvation*,  and  aiding  a*  to  retain  in  tbe 
memory  a  multitude  of  facta  rcupecting  tho  geographical 
diiitribation  of  genera  and  0pei*iea,  both  of  animala  and 
plants,  and  the  saccosdion  in  timo  of  organic  remains,  and 
many  other  phenomena  which,  but  for  such  a  th(H>ry,  would 
be  wholly  without  a  common  bond  of  relationship. 

It  is  a  fact  conceded   by  many  eminent  aoologists 

si 
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botanists,  as  before  explained,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  the  species-making  power  or  law,  its  effects  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  imitate  the  results  which  variation, 
guided  by  natural  selection,  would  produce,  if  only  we  could 
assume  with  certainty  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  varia- 
bility of  species.  But  as  the  anti-transmutationists  are  per- 
suaded that  such  limits  do  exist,  they  regard  the  hypothesis 
as  simply  a  provisional  one,  and  expect  that  it  will  one  day 
be  superseded  by  another  cognate  theory,  which  will  not 
require  us  to  assume  the  former  continuousness  of  the 
links  which  have  connected  the  past  and  present  states 
of  the  organic  world,  or  the  outgoing  with  the  incoming 
species. 

In  like  manner,  many  of  those  who  hesitate  to  give  in 
their  full  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  progression,  the  other 
twin  branch  of  the  development  theory,  and  who  oven  object 
to  it,  as  frequently  tending  to  retard  the  reception  of  new 
facts  supposed  to  militate  against  opinions  solely  founded  on 
negative  evidenpe,  are,  nevertheless,  agreed  that  on  the  whole 
it  is  of  great  service  in  guiding  our  speculations.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  theory  which  establishes  a  con- 
nection between  the  absence  of  all  relics  of  vertebrata  in  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  the  presence  of  man's  remains  in 
the  newest,  which  affords  a  more  than  plausible  explanation  of 
the  successive  appearance  in  strata  of  intermediate  age  of  the 
fish,  reptile,  bird,  and  mammifer,  has  no  ordinary  claims  to 
our  favor  as  comprehending  the  largest  number  of  positive 
and  negative  facts  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
extending  over  countless  ages,  that  science  has  perhaps  ever 
attempted  to  embrace  in  one  grand  generalization. 

But  will  not  transmutation,  if  adopted,  require  us  to 
include  the  human  race  in  the  same  continuous  series  of 
developments,  so  that  we  must  hold  that  man  himself  has 
been  derived  by  an  unbroken  line  of  descent  from  some  one 
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I  of  iho  inforlor  animal^  ?  Wo  certainly  cannot  cheapo  from 
hiicli  a  concIuHioii  witliotit  abandoning  many  of  the  weightiest 
ur<4umi*nLs  which  have  boon  urged  in  8upiK>rt  of  variatioo 
and  natural  bolc<'ti(»n,  oonbidered  an  the  nubordinate  caut»ea 
by  whit'h  now  tyj)OH  have  boon  gradually  introduced  into  the 
ourtli.  Many  of  tho  p^n\Mi  which  soparato  the  moflt  nearly 
allied  genera  and  ordoiM  of  mauimaUa  are,  in  a  physical 
jHMiit  of  view,  UN  ui<io  iiM  tlioM'  wliich  divide  man  fW>m  the 
mamniuliu  ino^t  ncurlv  akin  to  him,  and  tho  oxtont  of  hia 
i-'tlation,  whether  wo  reganl  his  whole  nature  or  nimply  bin 
ci'iporeal  nttribute«»,  must  bo  considered  before  we  can  disouM 
the  bearin«{  of  trauhmutation  Qi>on  hi«  origin  and  place  in 
tho  creation. 

Sf/.^tt  m.t  of  ClitS'^'ji*\i(ion. 

In  onlor  to  quality  ourHolven  to  Judge  of  the  degree  of 
affinity  in  phvHieal  organ i/^it ion  between  Man  and  the  lower 
aniinaU,  we  cannot  do  Inrtter  than  Htudy  those '  »y stems  of 
clavHJtication  which  have  been  pro|H»M.Ml  by  the  most  eminent 
tea<'herH  of   natural    hi^^tory.     Of   theno   an   ehil^orate    and 

m 

failliful  Humnmry  ha««   recently  lK*on  drawn  up  by  tho  late 
I -i* lore  (leortVov  St.  Ililaire,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to 

COtlnult  • 

Ho  be^JMH  by  pa««>*in<;  in  review  numerouA  ttohemoa  of 
rla**«*i titration,  ea<*h  of  them  having  some  merit,  and  most 
of  which  have  U-en  inventetl  with  a  view  of  atM»igning  to 
Man  a  Kcparato  place  in  tho  system  of  Naturt%  af«,  for 
example,  by  divi<lin:;  nnima:<«  into  rational  and  irrational,  or 
the  whole  organic  w<irM  into  throe  kingilom^i.  the  human,  the 
animal,  and  the  vegetable, — an  arrangement  defended  on  the 
gn»und  that  Man  in  raitk*<l  a^  much  by  bin  intclligem*e  alcove 
tho  aniroaU  a^  are  those  by  their  i«enMibility  above   planta. 

•  UUtolra  N»t«i«U«  O^o^fftU  d—  KigoM  orsaAM|»««.     Pwi«,  voL  U.    l^M. 
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Admitting  that  these  schemes  are  not  unphilosophical,  as 
duly  recognizing  the  double  nature  of  Man  (his  moral  and 
intellectual  as  well  as  his  physical  attributes),  Isidore  6. 
St.  Hilaire  observes  that  little  knowledge  has  been  imparted 
by  them.  We  have  gained,  he  says,  much  more  from  those 
masters  of  the  spicnce  who  have  not  attempted  any  compro- 
mise between  two  distinct  orders  of  ideas,  the  physical  and 
psychological,  and  who  have  confined  their  attention  strictly 
to  Man's  physical  relation  to  the  lower  animals. 

LinnsDus  led  the  way  in  this  field  of  inquiry  by  comparing 
Man  and  the  apes,  in  the  same  manner  as  ho  compared  these 
last  with  the  carnivores,  ruminants,  rodents,  or  any  other 
division  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds.  After  several  modifi- 
cations of  his  original  scheme,  he  ended  by  placing  Man  as 
one  of  the  many  genera  in  his  order  Primates,  which  em- 
braced not  only  the  apes  and  lemurs,  but  the  bats  also,  as  he 
found  these  last  to  be  nearly  allied  to  some  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  thq  monkeys.  But  all  modern  naturalists,  who  re- 
tain the  order  Primates,  agree  to  exclude  from  it  the  bats  or 
cheiroptera ;  and  most  of  them  class  Man  as  one  of  several 
families  of  the  order  Primates.  In  this,  as  in  most  systems 
of  classification,  the  families  of  modern  zoologists  and  botan- 
ists correspond  with  the  genera  of  Linneeus. 

Blumenbach,  in  1779,  proposed  to  deviate  from  this  course, 
and  to  separate  Man  from  the  apes  as  an  order  apart,  under 
the  name  of  Bimanar,  or  two-handed.  In  making  this  inno- 
vation he  seems  at  first  to  have  felt  that  it  could  not  be 
justified  without  calling  in  psychological  considerations  to  his 
aid,  10  strengthen  those  which  were  purely  anatomical ;  for, 
in  the  earliest  edition  of  his  "  Manual  of  Natural  History," 
he  defined  Man  to  be  <^  animal  rationale,  loquens,  erectum, 
bimanum,"  whereas  in  later  editions  he  restricted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  two  last  characters,  namely,  the  erect  posi- 
tion and  the  two  hands^  or  "  animal  erectum,  bimanum." 
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Tho  tcrniH  **bimanoiiH"  and  *' qaadnimanous"  had  been  ml* 
ready  employ od  by  Biitron,  in  17G0,  but  not  applied  in  a  Htrict 
Koological  elaHHification  till  ao  UBcd  by  Blomenbaeh.  Twelve 
years  later,  ("uvier  adopted  the  same  order  Bimana  for  tho 
human  family,  while  tbd  apen,  monkeyfl,  and  loroars  coiisti- 
tutiMl  a  separate  order,  ealled  Cjuudrumana. 

KoHpfcting  thift  la>t  innovation,  Isidore  (i.  St.  Iliiaire  anlcM, 
*' How  could  ttuch  a  division  Mtuiict,  ri'pudiutod  as  it  watt  by 
the  anthropolo^i^tH  in  the  name  of  the  moral  and  intelleftual 
HUpromary  of  Man.  and  by  tlie  Koolo;4i<*tK  on  tho  grounci  of 
itn  incompatibility  with  natural  afiinitii**^  and  with  tho  true 
principles  of  chiM-^ilicaiion?  Separated  an  a  group  of  onlinal 
value,  placed  at  the  name  distance  from  tho  ape  an  the  Utter 
from  the  <'ariMvoro,  Man  is  at  once  too  near  and  too  distant 
from  the  hii;)u*r  nirimmalia; — too  near  if  wo  take  into  ac« 
count  thoHO  elovatod  fa<'ullicA  which,  raining  Man  above  all 
other  or;:atMZcd  Icings,  accord  to  him  not  only  tho  flrst,  but 
a  m»paralc,  place  in  the  creation, — U*o  far  if  we  merely  con- 
hider  the  organic  affinities  which  unite  him  with  the  cpiadru- 
niana ;  \\iili  the  apon  espe<ially,  which,  in  a  purely  pli\  .-ical 
jHiint  of  view,  appnm<*h  Man  mare  nearly  than  they  do  the 
leir.urH. 

"  What,  then,  U  thin  order  of  Bimana  of  Blumeiibach  and 
Cuvicr?  An  impraciiral-le  (Mmiproniise  lK»twtH»n  two  oppo* 
i»ite  and  irrecr»ncilahlo  nvHiom-, — between  two  onlei*s  of  ideaa 
which  are  dearly  expre**-*.*!  in  the  language  of  natural  history 
bv  thoHi*  two  worN :  tin*  human  Linjl'»m  and  the  human 
/.tmif'/.  It  ifi  one  of  th'»*e  w«ml<l-lH*  va  m  tint  pro|HiHitiona 
wliirh.  on^'e  seen  tlir^u^li.  ^ali-^fv  no  one,  prtHi«*ely  InMaute 
they  are  inten<lod  to  pNa^e  cverylMHiy;  half  truths,  |H*rtiapa, 
but  aUo  half-fuNel.fxsN ;  f«>r  what,  in  i^cience,  i«  a  halftruih 
but  an  em>r?'* 

Uidore  (f.  St.  Ililuiro  then  proceinU  to  »how  ht>w,  in  ^ptte 
of  tlie  great  auth  'Hty  of  Blu  men  bach  and  l*nvier,  a  large 
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proportion  of  modern  zoologists  of  note  have  rejected  tlic 
order  Bimana,  and  have  regarded  Man  simplj  as  a  family 
of  one  and  the  same  order,  Primates. 


Term  "  Quadrumanous"  why  deceptive. 

Even  the  term  *^  Quadrumanous"  has  lately  been  shown  by 
Professor  Huxley,  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  him  in  the  spring 
of  1860-61,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear,  to  have 
proved  a  fertile  source  of  popular  delusion,  conveying  ideas 
which  the  great  anatomists  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier  never 
entertained  themselves,  namely,  that  in  the  so-called 
Quadrumana  the  extremities  of  the  hind-limbs  bear  a  real 
resemblance  to  the  human  hands,  instead  of  corresponding 
anatomically  with  the  human  feet. 

As  this  subject  bears  very  directly  on  the  question  how 
&r  Man  is  entitled,  in  a  purely  zoological  classification,  to 
rank  as  an  order  apart,  I  shall  proceed  to  cite,  in  an  abridged 
form,  the  words  of  the  lecturer  above  alluded  to.* 

"  To  gain,"  he  observes,  "  a  precise  conception  of  the  re- 
semblances and  differences  of  the  .hand  and  foot,  and  of  the 
distinctive  characters  of  each,  we  must  look  below  the  skin, 
and  compare  the  bony  framework  and  its  motor  apparatus  in 
each. 

"  The  foot  of  Man  is  distinguished  from  his  hand  by — 

"  1.  The  arrangement  of  the  tarsal  bones. 

"  2.  By  having  a  short  flexor  and  a  short  extensor  muscle 
of  the  digits. 

"  3.  By  possessing  the  muscle  termed  peronceus  longus. 
And  if  we  desire  to  ascertain  whether  the  terminal  division 

*  Professor  Huxley's  third  lecture  been  embodied  with  the  rest  of  the 
"  On  the  Motor  Organs  of  Man  com-  course  in  his  forthcoming  work,  on- 
pared  with  those  of  other  Animals/'  de-  titled  "  Evidence  as  to  Man's  Place  in 
liTered  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Nature."  Williams  A  Norgate,  Lon- 
in  Jermyn  Street  (March,  1861),  has  don. 
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of  a  limb  in  other  animftls  is  to  be  called  a  foot  or  a  liand,  it 
is  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  characters  that  we 
muftt  be  guided,  and  not  by  the  mere  proportions,  and  greater 
or  lesHcr  mobility  of  the  great  toe,  which  may  vary  indefi- 
nitely without  any  fundamental  alteration  in  the  stroctore 
of  the  foot.  Keeping  these  considerations  in  mind,  lot  us 
now  turn  to  the  limbs  of  the  (torilla.  The  terminal  division 
of  tho  fore-limb  preflcnts  no  diflkulty:  bone  for  bone,  and 
muiM'le  fur  muHcIe,  are  found  to  bo  arranged  precinoly  as  in 
Man,  or  with  such  minute  differences  as  are  found  as  varieties 
in  Man.  The  (torillu's  hand  is  clumsier,  heavier  and  has  a 
thumb  Komewhat  shorter  in  pro|H>rtion  than  that  of  Man;  but 
no  one  haft  over  doubted  itA  being  a  true  hand. 

^*M  flr»t  sight,  the  termination  of  the  hind-limb  of  the 
(fOrilla  looks  very  hand-like,  and,  as  it  is  still  more  so  in  the 
lower  Apeft,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  appellation  *•  ijuadru- 
mana/  or  four-handed  creatures,  adopted  (torn  the  older 
anatomists  by  Bla  men  bach,  and  unfortunately  rendered  cur- 
rent by  Cuvier,  should  have  gained  such  wide  ae(*eptance  as 
a  name  for  the  a|>e  order.  But  the  mr>st  cumor}*  anatomical 
inve«tti;^tion  at  onee  proves  that  the  reHemblanoo  of  the  so- 
called  *  hind-hund'  to  a  true  hand  is  only  skin  det>p,  and 
that,  in  all  e^nontial  respects,  the  hind-limb  of  the  (torilla  is 
as  truly  terroinat^Hl  by  a  foot  as  that  of  Man.  The  tarsal 
boncH,  in  all  iro|K>rtant  cir(*um«itanc(*<i  of  number.  dii^iMHiition, 
and  form,  n^semble  thone  of  Man.  The  metataraals  and 
digits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  proportionally  longer  and 
more  slender,  while  the  great  toe  is  not  only  proportionally 
shorter  and  weaker,  but  its  metatarsal  bone  is  united  by  a 
far  more  movable  joint  with  the  tarnus.  At  the  same 
time,  the  foot  is  Si*t  more  obliquely  upon  the  leg  than  in 
Man. 

**  As  to  the  mtiHelcH,  there  is  a  short  flexor,  a  nhort  extensor, 
and  a  |H*ron«us  longus,  while  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors 
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of  the  great  toe  and  of  the  other  toes  are  united  together 
and  into  an  accessory  fleshy  handle. 

''The  hind-limh  of  the  Gorilla,  therefore,  ends  in  a  true 
foot  with  a  very  movable  great  toe.  It  is  a  prehensile  foot, 
if  you  will,  but  is  in  no  sense  a  hand :  it  is  a  foot  which 
differs  from  that  of  Man  in  no  fundamental  character,  but  in 
mere  proportions — degree  of  mobility — and  secondary  ar- 
rangement of  its  parts. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  I  speak 
of  these  differences  as  not  fundamental  that  I  wish  to  under- 
rate their  value.  They  are  important  enough  in  their  way, 
the  structure  of  the  foot  being  in  strict  correlation  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  organism;  but,  after  all,  regarded  anatomi- 
cally, the  resemblances  between  the  foot  of  Man  and  the  foot 
of  the  Gorilla  are  far  more  striking  and  important  than  the 
differences."* 

After  dwelling  on  some  points  of  anatomical  detail,  highly 
important,  but  for  which  I  have  not  space  here,  the  Professor 
continues: — ^''Throughout  all  these  modifications,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  foot  loses  no  one  of  its  essential  charac- 
ters. Every  monkey  and  lemur  exhibits  the  characteristic 
arrangement  of  tarsal  bones,  possesses  a  short  flexor  and 
short  extensor  muscle,  and  a  peroneBus  longus.  Varied  as  the 
proportions  and  appearance  of  the  organ  may  be,  the  ter- 
minal division  of  the  hind-limb  remains  in  plan  and  principle 
of  construction  a  foot,  and  never  in  the  least  degree  ap- 
proaches a  hand."f  For  these  reasons,  Professor  Huxley 
rejects  the  term  "  Quadrumana,"  as  leading  to  serious  mis- 
conception, and  regards  Man  as  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Primates.  This  method  of  classification  he  shows  to  be 
equally  borne  out  by  an  appeal  to  another  character  on  which 
so  much  reliance  has  always  been  placed  in  classification, 

*  Professor  Huxley,  ibid.  f  IbicL 
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M  aflbrding  in  the  mftmmalm  the  mo«t  trustworthj  indica- ' 
ttons  of  affinity,  namoly,  the  dentition. 

«*  The  namber  of  teeth  in  the  Gorilla  and  all  the  Old  World 
monkeys  ezoept  the  lemon  ia  thirty-two,  the  same  as  in  Man, 
and  the  general  pattern  of  their  crowns  the  same.  Bat, 
besides  other  distinctions,  the  canines  in  all  bat  Man  project 
in  the  upper  or  lower  jaws  almost  like  tusks.  But  all  the 
American  apes  have  foar  more  tooth  in  their  ])ermanent  set, 
or  thirty-eight  in  all,  so  that  they  differ  in  this  respect  more 
fh>m  the  Old  World  apes  than  do  these  last  from  Man." 

If  therefore,  by  reference  to  this  character,  we  place  Man 
in  a  separate  order,  we  must  make  several  orders  for  the  ai>es, 
monkeys,  and  lemurs,  and  so,  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the 
hands  and  feet  before  alluded  to,  *'the  Gorilla  differs  far  more 
iVom  some  of  the  quadrumana  than  he  differs  fVom  Man.'* 
Indeed,  Pn>fosHor  lluxloy  contends  that  there  is  more  differ- 
ence between  the  hand  and  foot  of  the  Gorilla  and  those  of 
the  Orang,  one  of  the  anthn»i>oroorphous  apes,  than  between 
those  of  the  (roriila  and  Man,  for  <*the  thomb  of  the  Orang 
differs  by  its  Hhortnens  and  by  the  almence  of  any  special  long 
flexor  muscle  from  that  of  the  (lorilla  more  than  it  differs 
from  that  of  Man.  The  caq)us  aUo  of  the  Oran^,  like  that 
of  moHt  lower  apes,  contains  nine  bonen;  while  in  the  (torilla, 
as  in  Man  and  the  Chinipanxee,  there  are  only  eii^ht."  Other 
cbanu*ters  are  almi  given  to  show  that  the  Onin;x*s  foot  sopa* 
rates  it  more  widely  from  the  Gorilla  than  that  of  the  (•t>rilla 
separates  that  ape  from  Man.  In  some  of  the  lower  a|>e^  the 
divergence  iVom  the  human  type  of  hand  and  foot,  as  well  as 
from  those  of  the  (i<»nlla,  is  still  greater,  as  for  example,  In 
the  spider-monkey  and  marmonet.* 

If  the  mu»eles  vi**oera,  or  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
fkbric,  including  the  brain,  \ye  compared,  the  results  are  d^ 
clared  to  be  similar. 

•  Uo&Uj.  ibid,  f,  3S. 
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Whether  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Brain  entitles  Man  to 
form  a  distinct  Subclass  of  the  Mammalia. 

When,  in  consequence  of  these  and  many  other  zoological 
considerations,  the  order  Bimana  had  ab*eady  been  declared 
in  1866,  by  Isidore  G.  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  history  of  the  science 
above  quoted  (p.  473),  "to  have  become  obsolete,"  even 
though  sanctioned  by  the  great  names  of  Blumenbach  and 
Cuvier,  the  reader  may  imagine  the  surprise  excited  in  the 
I  scientific  world  when  Professor  Owen  announced,  in  the  year 
/  following  the  publication  of  G.  St.  Hilaire's  work,  that  he 
had  been  led  by  purely  anatomical  considerations  to  separate 
Man  from  the  other  Primates  and  from  the  mammalia  gene- 
rally as  a  distinct  sub-class,  thus  departing  farther  from  the 
classification  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier  than  they  had  ven- 
tured to  do  from  that  of  Linnaeus. 

The  proposed  innovation  was  based  chiefly  on  three  cere- 
bral characters  belonging,  it  was  alleged,  exclusively  to  Man, 
and  thus  described  in  the  following  passages  of  a  memoir 
communicated  to  the  Linnsean  Society  in  1857,  in  which  all 
the  mammalia  were  divided,  according  to  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  into  four  sub-classes,  represented  by  the  kangaroo,  the 
beaver,  the  ape,  and  Man,  respectively : — 

"  In  Man,  the  brain  presents  an  ascensive  step  in  develop- 
ment, higher  and  more  strongly  marked  than  that  by  which 
the  preceding  sub-class  was  distinguished  from  the  one  below 
it.  Not  only  do  the  cerebral  hemispheres  overlap  the  olfac- 
tory lobes  and  cerebellum,  but  they  extend  in  advance  of  the 
one  and  farther  back  than  the  other.  Their  posterior  de- 
velopment is  so  marked  that  anatomists  have  assigned  to 
that  part  the  character  of  a  third  lobe;  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
genus  Homo,  and  equally  peculiar  is  the  *  posterior  horn  of 
the  lateral  ventricle'  and  the  *  hippocampus  minor*  which 
characterizes  the  hind-lobe  of  each  hemisphere.     The  super- 
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fioial  gray  matter  of  the  ccrebmtn,  through  tho  nunil)or  and 
<h*plh  of  it»  couvoIutioiiM^  attiiiiis  ita  maximum  of  extent  in 
Man. 

**  Peculiar  mental  powers  are  asHociatetl  with  this  highoat 
form  of  braihi  and  their  connequoncea  wonderfully  illuHtrate 
the  value  of  the  cerebral  character;  according  to  my  estimate 
of  which,  I  am  led  to  regard  the  genua  Iltptno  aa  not  merely  a 
reprt*rtcntativo  of  a  dlHiinct  order,  but  of  a  ditftinct  aub-claM 
of  the  mammalia,  for  which  I  propose  tho  name  of  ^Archen- 

The  above  dvfitiilion  is  accompanied  in  tho  same  memoir 
by  the  following  note : — '*  Not  being  able  to  appreciate,  or 
coiK'cive,  of  the  distinction  between  the  pMychical  phenomena 
of  a  chimpansee  and  of  a  Bonchinman,  or  of  on  Axtec  with 
arre^ted  brain-growth,  uh  being  of  a  nature  ho  CftAcntial  art  to 
preclude  a  c<»nipariM)ii  between  them,  or  an  being  other  than 
a  difference  of  degree,  I  cannot  abut  my  eyea  to  the  ni^nili* 
cance  of  that  all-pervading  nimilitude  of  structure — every 
tooth,  over}*  bone,  ntrictly  homologous — which  makes  tho 
determination  of  tlie  diffen»nce  between  Jiotno  and  Pith^rus 
the  anatomiht's  difficulty ;  and  therefore,  with  ever}*  re*«|HH't 
lor  the  author  of  the  *  HeconN  of  Creation/f  I  follow  Linna*us 
and  (*uvier  in  regarding  mankind  as  a  legitimate  subjis*!  of 
Boologi<*al  comparison  and  claHHification/* 

Tti  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  human  and  simian 
brain,  Pnifevnor  Owen  gave  figures  of  the  negro's  brain  as 
reprcjientiKl  by  Tiedemann,  an  original  one  of  a  Siuth 
American  monkey,  Mi'iaM  ntfimanuA,  and  one  of  the  ehim* 
pansee,  fig.  SI,  p.  4^2.  from  a  memoir  pabliahed  in  1H40  by 
MM.  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  and  M.  Vrolik.^ 


•  OwM.  Proc«r«jiiij(«  of  tiM  LiBM»Mi  t  CvsptM    rM^M    4«    r  Acad  fate 

gk^'ftf,  L«fodoB.  v»l.  %iii  p,  20.  Ro^aU  dt<   IWi«aM«,  tvL  liiL    Aa« 

t  Tb«  Uu  Arrhtub--p«f  CMitorWr7»  tiardaB. 
Pr.  auiD«r. 
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Upper  aarTaM  of  brain  of  Chim 
paniee,  diatortcd  (rrom  8ahro«de 
van  der  Kolk  and  Vrolik). 

A.  I;«ll  oenbnl  hemigphoie. 

B.  RtgbldltM. 

C.  Cerebellam  diiplaosd. 


Schrwder  van  dsr  Kolk  and 
Vrulik),  (bowing  U  t  Ibe  ai- 
lanaioD  of  (ha  diiplued  e«re- 
bellum     bejoDd     iha     cerebiam 


Correut  aide  view  of  Chlmpan- 
lea'i  bmiti  (from  Oratiolat), 
•boning  tbo  backward  eitcniion 
of  the  corebram  at  d,  beyontl  thi 
canbellam  at  •. 

//.  Flunn  of  Bjlrinfc 


or   HAN   AHB  APES  COHPAIID. 


A.  I.*n  rvrrbrsl  bntiipbrn.  r.  CmvMIbh. 

frt\r  vl  tb*  lir  ti%nt.  fr.>B  M  tu  ».  b^C  lb*  Ji^uctit  af  U*  bUw* 
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Tho  selection  of  the  last-mentioDed  figure  was  most  unfor- 
tanate;  for  three  years  before,  M.  Gratiolet,  the  highest 
authority  in  cerebral  anatomy  of  our  age,  had,  in  his  splendid 
work  on  "  The  Convolutions  of  the  Brain  in  Man  and  the 
Primates*'  (Paris,  1854),  pointed  out  that,  though  this 
engraving  faithfully  expressed  the  cerebral  foldings  as  seen 
on  the  surface,  it  gave  a  very  false  idea  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain,  which,  as  very 
commonly  happens  in  such  preparations,  had  shrunk  and 
greatly  sunk  down  by  their  own  weight.* 

Anticipating  the  serious  mistakes  which  would  arise  from 
this  inaccurate  representation  of  the  brain  of  the  ape,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  men  so  deserving  of  trust  as  the 
two  above-named  Dutch  anatomists,  M.  Gratiolet  thought  it 
expedient,  by  waj'  of  warning  to  his  readers,  to  repeat  their  in- 
correct figures  (figs.  54  and  55,  p.  482),  and  to  place  by  the  side 
of  them  two  correct  views  (57,  p.  483,  and  56,  p.  482)  of  the 
brain  of  the  same  ape.  By  reference  to  these  illustrations, 
as  well  as  to  &g.  58,  p.  483,  the  reader  will  see  not  only  the 
contrast  of  the  relative  position  of  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum, as  delineated  in  the  natural  as  well  as  in  the  distorted 
•  state,  but  also  the  remarkable  general  correspondence  be- 
tween the  chimpanzee  brain  and  that  of  the  human  subject 
in  every  thing  save  in  size.  The  human  brain  (pg,  58)  here 
given  by  Gratiolet  is  that  of  an  African  bushwoman,  called 
the  Hottentot  Yenus,  who  was  exhibited  formerly  in  London^ 
and  who  died  in  Paris. 

Eespecting  this  striking  analogy  of  cerebral  structure  in 

Man  and  the  apes,  Gratiolet  says,  in  the  work  above  cited, 

I  '^  The  convoluted  brain  of  Man  and  the  smooth  brain  of  the 


*  Oratiolet'8  words   are,  "Lea   plis  profond^ment  affaiM,  ansBl6  la  forme 

c^r^braax  du  chimpaDE6  j  sont  fort  g^n6rale  da  correaa  est-elle   rendne^ 

bien  ^tadi^s;  malheureasement  le  cer-  dans    leurs    planohes,   d'ane    manidra 

veau  qni  loar  a  seryi  do  module  (tait  toat-2l-fait  fausse."    Ibid.  p.  18. 
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innrmoftci  reaomble  each  other  by  tho  qoadrople  charactor  of 
a  rudimontar^"  olfactory  IoIhj,  •  poHtorior  lobo  complftdif 
covering  the  cerfltUum,  a  woll-defincd  fisaare  of  Sylvius 
(//,  fig.  .')<)),  and,  lastly,  a  posterior  horn  in  the  lateral  ventricle. 
These  characters  are  not  met  with  together,  except  in  Man 
and  the  apes."* 

In  reference  to  the  other  figure  of  a  monkey  given  by 
Pn>fessor  Owen,  namely,  that  of  the  Midas,  one  of  tho 
Marmosets,  he  states  in  XKVl,  as  he  had  done  in  1^37, 
that  the  posterior  i»art  of  the  cert*hral  hemispheres** ex tendS| 
as  in  most  of  the  quadrumana,  ot-er  thr  gnoUr  part  of  the 
rrn  hf  llum"'f  In  1*<.')0,  in  his  Heade  Lecture,  delivered  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  only  illustration  which  he 
gave  of  an  apex's  brain  was  a  reprcMluetion  of  that  distorted 
one  of  the  Dutch  anatomists  already  cited  (fig.  .VI,  p.  4^2). 

Two  years  later,  ProfcHHor  Huxley,  in  a  memoir  "On  the 
Zoological  Kelations  of  Man  with  the  I^>wer  Animals/'  took 
occa.nion  to  refer  to  (tratiolot's  warning,  and  to  cite  bis 
critici.Hm  on  the  Dutch  ]>lnt<*H;|  but  thin  reminder  ap)>ears 
to  have  been  overl(H>k«*<l  by  IV>A*H.«.or  Owen,  who  hIx  months 
later  rame  out  with  a  nt-w  paper  on  **  Tho  (Vrvbrul  (^haracter 
of  Man  and  the  A|m*,"  in  which  he  n*pcatod  the  incorrect  ro> 
pre^entationof  Si'hnM'dor  van  d^r  K«»lk  and  Vrolik,  u*«H(><*iating 
it  with  Tio<lemann's  Hi^un*  of  a  nci^n/s  bruin,  e\pre*»sly  to 
show  the  ndutive  an<l  diil'oriMit  fxt«*nt  to  which  the  ccrobvltum 
is  ovorlappiMl  by  the  ctTcbrum  in  the  two  cuhoh  rcHjMM'iivoly.J 
In  the  ape's  brain  as  thus  depicted,  the  |)ortion  of  the  cere- 
iH'lliim  \v(\  uncovered  is  grt*ater  than  in  the  lemurs,  the  lowest 
ty|>e  of  IVimatoH,  an<I  almost  as  large  as  in  the  rodent ia,  or 
some  of  the  lowest  graden  of  the  mammalia. 

*    OraCioIrt,    ilit-1.       A«Mit-pr<ipot,  I  llailrr.  Nalaral   11  i*t  •rj  lUvMW, 

p,  2.  l"^l.  JuiftMTy  7.  li^ni,  p   76 

t  PriTM^l  o|(fl  of   th»  LtnB«'«B  H<»-  f  AnnaU  an«l  Mft<«iia4>  of  X«l«r«| 

ci^Cy.  I*>67,  ^  IS.  m4   PkiloMpbiesI  Hbt.>r.T.  vui,  vii.  p^  i^  %m4  PI.  XX., 

TnaMctluaa,  1^3l,  p.  93.  Jaaa,  ln$\. 
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When  the  Dutch  naturalists  above  mentioned  found  their 
figures  so  often  appealed  1^  as  authority  by  one  the  weight 
of  whose  opinion  on  such  matters  they  well  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate, they  resolved  to  do  their  best  towards  preventing  the 
public  from  being  misled.  Accordingly,  they  addressed  to 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Amsterdam  a  memoir  "  On  the  brain 
of  an  Orang-outang"  which  had  just  died  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  that  city.*  The  dissection  of  this  ape,  in  1861, 
fully  bore  out  the  general  conclusions  at  which  they  had 
previously  arrived  in  1849,  as  to  the  existence  both  in  the 
human  and  the  simian  brain  of  the  three  characters  which 
Professor  Owen  had  represented  as  exclusively  appertaining 
to  Man,  namely,  the  occipital  or  posterior  lobe,  the  hippo^ 
campus  minor,  and  the  posterior  cornu.  These  last  two 
features  consist  of  certain  cavities  and  furrows  in  the  posterior 
lobes,  which  are  caused  by  the  foldings  of  the  brain,  and  are 
only  visible  when  it  is  dissected.  MM.  Schroeder  van  der 
Kolk  and  Yrolik  took  this  opportunity  of  candidly  confessing 
that  M.  Gratiolet's  comments  on  the  defects  of  their  two 
figures  (figs.  54  and  55)  were  perfectly  just,  and  they  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Professor  Owen  should  have  overstated 
the  diiferences  existing  between  the  brain  of  Man  and  the 
Quadrumana,  "led  astray,  as  they  supposed,  by  his  zeal  to 
combat  the  Darwinian  theory  respecting  the  transformation 
of  species,"  a  doctrine  against  which  they  themselves  pro- 
tested strongly,  saying  that  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  specula- 
tions which  are  sure  to  be  revived  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  always  "peculiarly  seductive  to  young  and  sanguine 
minds."t 

As  the  two  memoirs  before  alluded  to  by  us  (p.  408),  the 
one  by  Mr.  Darwin  on  ^<  Natural  Selection,"  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Wallace  "On  the  Tendency  of  Yarieties  to  depart  inde- 

*.Thi0  paper  is  reprinted    in   the       tory  Review  for  January,  1862,  vol.  ii. 
original  French,  in  the  Natural  His-       p.  111.  f  Ibid.  p.  114. 
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fiuitcly  tirom  tho  original  Type/'  did  not  appear  till  1858,  ft 
year  aAer  Professor  Owen's  claAhification  of  the  mammalia, 
and  as  Darwin's  ''  Origin  of  Si>ecieH'*  was  not  pabli»hed  till 
another  year  had  elapsed,  we  cannot  accept  the  expUnation 
above  offered  to  us  of  the  causes  which  led  tho  founder  of 
the  sub*class  Archencepliala  to  seek  for  new  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  human  and  simian  brains;  but  the 
I>nt<*h  anatomists  may  have  fallen  into  this  anno)ir«>iiif«m  by 
haying  just  read,  in  the  papi'r  by  Prf>fcMor  Owen  in  the 
Annals,  some  prefatory  allumonti  to  **  the  Vesti^os  of  Creation, 
Natural  Selection,  and  the  qui»stion  whether  man  be  or  be 
not  a  descendant  of  the  ape." 

*  The  number  of  original  and  important  memoirs  to  which 
this  disi'ussion  on  the  cen*bral  relations  of  Man  to  the  Pri- 
mates has  already  given  ri.ne  in  le^s  than  five  years  must 
render  the  controversy  forever  memorable  in  the  hintor}*  of 
Comparative  Anatomy.* 

In  Kngland  alone,  no  Icks  than  fit\oen  genera  of  the  Pri- 
mat<*s  (the  subjectM  having  been  almost  all  fumi^hiHl  by  that 
admirable  institution,  tho  Zoological  (tardenn  of  L<»ndon) 
have  l>een  anatomically  examined,  and  they  inelude  nearly 
all  the  leading  ty|K*s  of  structure  of  the  Ol<l  and  New 
World  apes  and  monkeys,  from  the  mor«t  anthr«)|M»id  fi>rm  to 
that  farthest  removed  fK>m  Man;  in  other  words,  from  the 
C/himpanset*  to  the  Ix^mur.     Theno 


Troijlttitjtts  ((*himpansee).  Stmwfpithf-Ms. 

PttfirniA  (Orang).  Ort^tfpithti-ys. 

llyl)hatf$  (Gibbon).  '     MtU'tt*^n. 

Cyno*^phnlus  (BalKM>n). 

tW«.  Apnl,  1^1.     UiiiUj»  oD  Br»Ui       L<>rt«  (Pro— <«tt«f  of  tk«  ZooUgiMl 


of    Al»l«««     Sooloflcal     Pn*r«»-JiBK«*       So^telj*  lf«41i.      Id.   urn  knm%**my  9f 
J«M.  1»S1.      Flowvr.  pMtrnor  L<*h«       PltkMUobt4.  DwvaUr,  IMJ). 
la  QuSisasas,  !«.     (PkUv««pliWttl 
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Atdei  (Spider  Monkey). 
(khus  (Capuchin  Monkey). 
Pithecia  (Saki). 
Nyctipithecus  (Douricouli). 


Mapale  (Marmoset). 

Otolicntis, 

Stenops, 

Lemur. 


In  July,  1861,  Mr.  Marshall,  in  a  paper  on  the  brain  of  a 
young  Chimpanzee,  which  he  had  dissected  immediately  after 
its  death,  gave  a  series  of  photographic  drawings,  showing 
that  when  the  parts  are  all  in  a  fresh  state,  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  cerebrum,  instead  of  simply  covering  the  cerebellum,  is 
prolonged  backwards  beyond  it  even  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  Gratiolet's  figure,  56,  p.  482,  and,  what  is  more  in  point, 
in  a  greater  degree  relatively  speaking  (at  least  in  the  young 
state  of  the  animal)  than  in,  Man.  In  fact,  '^the  projection  is 
to  the  extent  of  about  one-ninth  of  the  total  length  of  the 
cerebrum,  whereas  the  average  excess  of  overlapping  is  only 
one-eleventh  in  the  human  brain."* 

The  same  author  gives  an  instructive  account  of  the  man- 
>ner  in  which  displacement  and  distortion  take  place  when 
such  brains  are  preserved  in  spirits  as  in  the  ordinary  pre- 
parations of  the  anatomist. 

Mr.  (Flower,  in  a  recent  paper  on  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum  in  the  Quadrumana,*}'  remarks  that  although 
Tiedemann  had  declared  himself  unable  in  1821  to  detect 
the  hippocampus  minor  or  the  posterior  comu  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  in  the  brain  of  a  Macacus  dissected  by  him,  Cuvier, 
nevertheless,  mentions  the  latter  as  characteristic  of  Man 
and  the  apes,  and  M.  Serres,  in  his  well-known  work  on 
the  brftin  in  1826,  has  shown  in  at  least  four  species  of  apes 

*  Natural     History    Review,  July,  of  backward  extension  of  the  oerebram 

1861,    by    John     Marshall,    F.R.S.,  in  some  raeei  of  Man.    Medioal  Times, 

Burgeon  to  University  College  Hos-  October,  1862,  p.  419. 
pital.    See  also  on  this  cnbject  Pro-  f  Philosophical  Transactions,  1862, 

fcMor  RoUeston  on  the  .slight  degree  p.  1S6. 
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tho  prehonco  of  both  tho  hippocampus  minor  and  the  ponto- 
rior  (*ornu. 

Tii'demann  had  exprc^Hly  stated  that  *^  tho  third  or  hinder 
lol>e  in  the  ai>e  covered  the  cerebellum  as  in  Man/'*  and  aa 
to  hirt  ne<;ativo  evidence  in  re8])ect  to  the  internal  structure 
of  til  at  lobe,  it  can  have  no  weight  whatever  a^insit  the 
pohitivc  proofrt  obtained  to  the  contrary  by  a  host  of  able 
obher\*era.  Kvcn  before  Tiedemann's  work  waa  publiHhed| 
Kuhl  had  diHHccted,  in  1S20,  the  brain  of  the  Hpider-monkey 
{Attlrjt  tHtlzf^uth),  and  had  given  a  figure  of  a  long  posterior 
rornu  to  the  lateral  ventficle,  which  ho  had  des^cribed  as 
nuch  f 

The  general  rcAults  arrived  at  by  the  English  ana  torn  intA 
already  cited,  and  by  Professor  RollcAton  in  various  papers 
on  the  hame  subject,  have  thus  l)een  briefly  stated  by  IVo- 
fessor  Huxley : 

"  Every  lemur  which  has  yet  been  examined  has  its  cere- 
bellum partially  uncrivere<l,  its  jxHlerior  lobe  with  the  con- 
tained {K>sterior  conm  and  hipiM><'am]>U8  minor  more  or  less 
rudimentary.  Ever}'  marmoset,  American  monkey.  Old 
World  monkey,  bal>oon,  or  man*like  ape.  on  tho  contrary,  has 
its  cerebellum  entirely  covered,  a  large  posterior  i-omu,  and 
a  well-developo<l  hip|K>campus  minor. 

"In  many  of  iheMC  crealureji,  su<'h  a*  the  Saimiri  iChryAo- 
fhri.r),  tho  cerebral  loben  overlap  and  extend  much  farther 
behind  the  cerebellum  in  pro|H>rti«>n  than  they  do  in  Man/'| 

It  is  by  no  means  pretended  that  these  conclusions  of 
Bnti*«h  ol)*«erverH  as  to  the  afllnitv  in  cerebral  structure  of 
Man  and  tho  Primates  are  new.  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  confirm  the  inductions  previously  made  by  the  principal 
continental  teachers  of  tho  last  and  present  generations,  such 

*  TMcmaaa,  Icobm  ««rtbri  Blal«  f  Mtrif*  rar  Iftolof U,  A«.,  Frwik* 

■I,  A«.t  p.  49.  Ant  MM  MaUi,  l^H. 
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as  Tiedemaniii  Cuvier,  Serres,  Leuret,  Wagner,  Schroeder  van 
der  Kolk^  Vrolik,  Gratiolet,  and  others. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  (1862),  Pro-' 
fessor  Owen  read  a  paper  "On  the  brain  and  limb  characters 
of  the  Gorilla  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Man/'  *  in  which, 
without  alluding  to  the  disclaimer  by  the  Dutch  anatomists 
of  their  defective  plates,  now  so  widely  circulated  in  Eng- 
land, he  observes  that  in  the  gorilla  the  cerebrum  ''extends 
over  the  cerebellum,  not  beyond  it."  This  statement,  al- 
though  slightly  at  variance  with  one  published  the  year  bo- 
fore  (1861)  by  Professor  Huxley,  who  maintains  that  it  does 
project  beyond,  is  interesting  as  correcting  the  description 
of  the  same  brain  given  by  Professor  Owen  in  that  year,  in 
a  lecture  to  the  Eoyal  Institution,  in  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cerebellum  of  the  gorilla  was  represented  as  un- 
covored.f  In  the  same  memoir  it  is  remarked  that  in  the 
Maimon  Baboon  the  cerebrum  not  only  covers  but  "extends 
backwards  even  beyond  the  cerebellum."^  This  baboon, 
therefore,  possesses  a  posterior  lobe,  according  to  every  de- 
scription yet  given  of  such  a  lobe,  including  a  new  definition 
of  the  same  lately  proposed  by  Professor  Owen.  For  the 
posterior  lobe  was  formerly  considered  to  be  that  part  of  the 
cerebrum  which  covers  the  cerebellum,  whereas  Professor 
Owen  defines  it  as  that  part  which  covers  the  posterior  third 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  extends  beyond  it.§ 
I  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
I  brain  of  Man  from  that  of  the  ape,  on  the  ground  of  newly- 
/  discovered  cerebral  characters,  presenting  differences  in  kind, 
!  as  virtually  abandoned  by  its  originator,  and  if  the  sub-class 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Ooto-  X  For  Report  of  Professor  Owea't 

ber,  1862,  p.  373.  Cambridge  British  Assooiation  Paper, 

t  Athenienm    Journal    Report    of  see  Medical  Times,  October  11,  1862, 

Royal  Institution  Lecture,  March  23,  p.  373. 

1861,  and  reference  to  it  by  Professor  J  Annals,  ibid.  p.  457. 
Owen  as  to  Gorilla,  ib.  March  SO,  p.  434. 
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Archencephala  is  to  be  retained,  it  must  depend  on  differences 
in  degree, — as,  for  example,  the  vast  increase  of  the  brain  in 
Man,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  highest  ape,  '^in  absolate 
size,  and  the  still  greater  superiority  in  relative  size  to  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  body."* 

If  we  ask  why  this  character,  though  well  known  to  Cuvier 
and  other  great  anatomists  before  our  time,  was  not  consi- 
dered by  them  to  entitle  Man,  physically  considered,  to  claim 
a  more  distinct  place  in  the  gi*oup  called  Primates  than  that 
of  a  separate  order,  or,  according  to  others,  a  separate  genus 
or  family  only,  we  shall  find  the  answer  thus  concisely  stated 
by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  new  work,  before  cited : —  ' 

'^So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  human  cranium  belonging  to  an 
adult  man  has  yet  been  observed  with  a  less  cubical  capacity  I 
than  62  cubic  i-nches, — the  smallest  cranium  observed  in  any  ^^ 
race  of  men,  by  Morton,  measuring  63  cubic  inches, — while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  most  capacious  gorilla  skull  yet  measured 
has  a  content  of  not  more  than  34}  cubic  inches.  Let  us 
assume,  for  simplicity's  sake,  that  the  lowest  man's  skull 
has  twice  the  capacity  of  the  highest  gorilla's.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  very  striking  difference;  but  it  loses  much  of  its 
apparent,  systematic  value  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  cer- 
tain other  equally  indubitable  facts  respecting  cranial  capa- 
cities. 

^<  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  difference  in  the  volume  of 
the  cranial  cavity  of  different  races  of  mankind  is  far  greater 
absolutely  than  that  between  the  lowest  man  and  the  highest 
ape,  while  relatively  it  is  about  the  same;  for  the  largest  I 
human  skull  measured  by  Morton  contained  114  cutic  inches,  \ 
— that  is  to  say,  had  very  nearly  double  the  capacity  of  the 
smallest, — while  its  absolute  preponderance  of  over  50  cubic 
inches  is  far  greater  than  that  by  which  the  lowest  adult 

*  Owen,  ibid.  p.  373. 
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male  haman  cranium  surpasses  the  largest  of  the  gorillas 
(62  —  34}  =  27}).  Secondly,  the  adult  crania  of  gorillas 
which  have  as  yet  been  measured  differ  among  themselves 
by  nearly  one-third,  the  maximum  capacity  being  34.5  cubic 
inches,  the  minimum  24  cubic  inches;  and,  thirdly,  after 
making  all  due  allowance  for  difference  of  size,  the  cranial 
capacities  of  some  of  the  lower  apes  fall  nearly  as  much, 
relatively,  bek>w  those  of  the  higher  apes  as  the  latter  fall 
below  Man/'* 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  differences  in  mental  power 
have  no  intimate  connection  with  the  comparative  volume  of 
the  brain  ?  We  cannot  draw  such  an  inference,  because  the 
highest  and  most  civilized  races  of  Man  exceed  in  the  average 
of  their  cranial  capacity  the  lowest  races, — the  European 
brain,  for  example,  being  larger  than  that  of  the  negro,  and 
somewhat  more  convohited  and  less  symmetrical;  and  those 
apea,  on  the  other  hand,  which  approach  nearest  to  Man  in 
the  form  and  volume  of  their  brain  being  more  intelligent 
than  the  Lemurs,  or  still  lower  divisions  of  the  mammalia, 
such  as  the  Rodents  and  Marsupials,  which  have  smaller 
brains.  But  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  the  elephant 
and  dog,  so  far  exceeding  that  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Quad- 
rumana,  although  their  brains  are  of  a  type  much  more  re- 
mote from  the  human,  may  serve  to  convince  us  how  far  we 
are  as  yet  from  understanding  the  real  nature  of  the  depend- 
ence of  intellectual  superiority  on  cerebral  structure. 

Jgr^fflHftor  iRolloot»Oy  in  reference  to  this  subject,  remarks, 
that  "  even  if  it  were  to  be  proved  that  the  differences  be- 
tween  Man's  brain  and  that  of  the  ape's  are  differences  en- 
jtirely  of  quantity,  there  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
why  so  many  and  such  weighty  differences  in  degree  should 
not  amount  to  a  difference  in  kind. 

*  Huzlejy  On  the  Relation  of  Man  to  the  Rest  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Lob- 
don,  1863. 
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^'Differoncos  of  degree  and  differeDCos  of  kind  are,  it  is 
tme,  matoally  exoIusiTe  terms  in  the  language  of  the  achoola; 
bat  whether  they  are  eo  also  in  the  laboratory  of  Nature,  we 
may  very  well  doubt."* 

The  same  physiologist  suggests  that  as  there  is  con- 
siderable plasticity  in  the  human  frame,  not  only  in  youth 
and  during  growth,  but  even  in  the  adult,  we  ought 
not  always  to  take  for  granted,  as  some  advocates  of  the 
development  theory  seem  to  do,  that  each  advance  in 
pciychical  power  depends  on  an  improvement  in  bodily  struc- 
ture; for  why  may  not  the  soul,  or  the  higher  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  play  the  first  instead  of  the  second  part  in  a 
progrcfiftive  scheme  ? 


IntfUiyence  of  thf  lower  Animals  compared  to  that  of  Man. 

Ever  81  nee  the  days  of  Leibnitz,  metapliyKieiunH  who  have  , 
attempted  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  intelli-  , 
gcnce  of  the  lower  animals  and   that  of  Man,  or  In^tween  * 
instinct  and  reason,  have  ox|>erienced  difficulties  anaIo>;ous 
to  those  which  the  modern  anatomint  encounters  when  ho 
tried  to  diHtiii«;ui»h  the  brain  of  an  npe  from  that  of  Man  b}* 
m>me  characters  more  marked  than  thono  of  mere  hito  and 
weight,  which   vary   m>   much    in    individuals  of  the   same 
spe<*ies.  whether  Himian  or  human. 

Profcj^sor  A^a^«*ix,  nl\er  deelarin^  that  as  yet  wo  M-arcely 
po*weH«4  the  nio^it  elementary  information  requisite  fi»r  a 
iicientific  comparinon  of  the  in«»tincts  and  faculties  of  animals 
with  thoHe  of  Man,  c<>nle**Hes  that  he  cannot  say  in  what  the 
mental  fucultie^i  of  a  child  differ  fn>m  thoM>  of  a  youn^  chim- 
pansiM*.     He  also  obser%*es  that  '*  the  ran^e  of  the  paH««ions  of 

tM    Boyal    Ia«Utatio«»  by    Pr«f4M«r      Mmnh  1\  If^J,  p.  SSI 
Uv>rK«    RvllMtva,  Oa  lb«    Br%tB  vf 
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animals  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  the  human  mind^  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  a  difference  of  kind  between  them,  how- 
ever much  they  may  differ  in  degree  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  The  gradations  of  the  moral 
faculties  among  the  higher  animals  and  Man  are,  moreover, 
BO  imperceptible,  that  to  deny  to  the  first  a  certain  sense  of 
responsibility  and  consciousness  woald  certainly  be  an  exag- 
geration of  the  difference  between  animals  and  Man.  There 
exists,  besides,  as  much  individuality  within  their  respective 
capabilities  among  animals  as  among  Man,  as  every  sports- 
man, or  every  keeper  of  menageries,  or  every  farmer  and 
shepherd,  can  testify,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  with 
wild,  or  tamed,  or  domesticated  animals.  This  argues 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  existence  in  every  animal  of  an  im- 
material principle,  similar  to  that  which,  by  its  excellence 
and  superior  endowments,  places  Man  so  much  above  animals. 
Yet  the  principle  exists  unquestionably,  and,  whether  it  be 
called  soul,  reason,  or  instinct,  it  presents,  in  the  whole  range 
of  organized  beings,  a  series  of  phenomena  closely  linked 
together,  and  upon  it  are  based  not  only  the  higher  manifest- 
ations of  the  mind,  but  the  very  permanence  of  the  specific 
differences  which  characterize  every  organ.  Most  of  the 
arguments  of  philosophy  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  Man 
apply  equally  to  the  permanency  of  this  principle  in  other 
living  beings."* 

Professor  Huxley,  when  commenting  on  a  passage  in 
Professor  Owen's  memoir,  above  cited  (p.  481),  argues  that 
there  is  a  unity  in  psychical  as  in  physical  plan  among  ani- 
mated beings,  and  adds,  that  although  he  cannot  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  'Hhe  determination  of  the  difference  between 
Homo  and  Pithecus  is  the  anatomist's  difficulty,"  yet  no 
impartial  judge  can  doubt  that  the  roots,  as  it  were,  of  those 

*  Contribations  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of  North  Amerioa^ 
▼ol.  i.  part  L  pp.  60,  64. 
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great  faculties  which  oonfer  on  Man  his  immeasurable  supo- 
rioritj  above  all  other  animate  thin*^  are  traceable  far  down 
into  the  animate  world.  The  do^^,  the  cat,  and  the  parrot 
return  love  for  our  love  and  hatred  for  our  hatred.  They  are 
capable  of  shame  and  of  sorrow,  and,  though  they  may  have 
no  logic  nor  conscioas  rati<K*i nation,  no  one  who  has  watched 
their  ways  can  doubt  that  they  |m)hm'hm  that  power  of  rational 
oerebration  which  evolves  reanonahle  acts  fVom  the  premises 
AimiMhed  by  the  senses, — a  pro<*4*Hs  which  takcH  fblly  as  large 
a  share  as  conscious  reason  in  human  activity.* 


Oroumds  for  referring  Man  to  a  dUtinrt  Kingdom  of 

Mature, 

None  of  the  authors  above  cited,  while  they  admit  so  fhlly 
the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  faculties  of  Man  and 
the  inferior  animals,  are  diM|>o^od  to  underrate  the  enormous 
gap  which  separates  Man  from  the  brutes,  and,  if  they 
scarcely  allow  him  to  be  referable  to  a  distinct  order,  and 
much  lo(«s  to  a  scfiarate  flub-cluHi,  on  purely  physical  grounds, 
it  dot*s  not  follow  that  they  would  object  to  the  reasoning  of 
M.  Quatrefagi*s,  who  says,  in  hi«  work  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Uuman  Speoien,  that  Man  mu)»t  form  a  kinj^dom  by  htmiH^lf 
if  once  we  permit  hi<4  moral  and  intollectaal  endowments  to 
have  their  due  weight  in  clusHJtiration. 

As  to  his  organiaation,  he  obiorvoH.  *'  We  find  in  the 
mammalia  nearly  absolute  identity  of  anatomical  Ktnicturey 
bone  for  bone,  mumble  for  munvle,  nerve  for  nerve, — 
similar  organs  performing  like  Ainctions.  It  is  not  by  a 
vertical  p<»sition  on  his  feet,  the  <m(  fuUimf  of  Ovid,  which 
he  shares  with  the  penguin,  nor  by  his  mental  fliculties, 
which,  though  more  developed,  are  Atndamentally  the  same 

•  XOsnl  RliUiry  R^vkw,  Xo.  1,  p. ««,  Jmmtj,  IMt. 
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as  those  of  animals,  nor  by  his  powers  of  perception,  will, 
memory,  and  a  certain  amount  of  reason,  nor  by  articulate 
speech,  which  he  shares  with  birds  and  some  mammalia,  and 
by  which  they  express  ideas  comprehended  not  only  by 
individuals  of  their  own  species  but  often  by  Man,  nor  is  it 
by  the  faculties  of  the  heart,  such  as  love  and  hatred,  which 
are  also  shared  by  quadrupeds  end  birds,  but  it  is  by  some- 
thing completely  foreign  to  the  mere  animal,  and  belonging 
exclusively  to  Man,  that  we  must  establish  a  separate  king- 
dom for  him  (p.  21).  These  distinguishing  characters,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  ''are  the  abstract  notion  of  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  or  the  moral  faculty,  and  a 
belief  in  a  world  beyond  ours,  and  in  certain  mysterious 
beings,  or  a  Being  of  a  higher  nature  than  ours,  whom  we 
ought  to  fear  or  revere;  in  other  words,  the  religious  faculty." 
—P.  23. 

By  these  two  attributes,  the  moral  and  the  religious,  not 
common  to  Man  and  the  brutes,  M.  Quatrefages  proposes  to 
distinguish  the  human  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

But  he  omits  to  notice  one  essential  character,  which 
Dr.  Sumner,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  out 
in  strong  relief  fifty  years  ago  in  his  "  Records  of  Creation." 
"  There  are  writers,"  he  observes, "  who  have  taken  an.  extra- 
ordinary pleasure  in  levelling  the  broad  distinction  which 
separates  Man  from  the  Brute  Creation.  Misled  to  a  false 
conclusion  by  the  infinite  variety  of  Nature's  productions, 
they  have  described  a  chain  of  existence  connecting  the 
vegetable  with  the  animal  world,  and  the  different  orders  of 
animals  one  with  another,  so  as  to  rise  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible gradation  from  the  tribe  of  SimisB  to  the  lowest  of 
the  human  race,  and  from  these  upwards  to  the  most  refined. 
But,  if  a  comparison  were  to  be  drawn,  it  should  be  taken, 
not  from  the  upright  form,  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
mankind,  nor  even  from  the  vague  term  reason,  which  cannot 
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alwavrt  l>e  accurately  separated  from  iiiHtinct,  but  IVom  that  t 
{Miwer  of  pro^rcMtivo  and  improvablo  reanon  which  in  Man's  \ 
peculiar  and  exduhivo  endowment. 

'Mt  ha8  been  (H>mctime8  alleged^  and  may  bo  founded  on 
fact,  that  there  in  Ivm  di (Terence  between  the  higheHt  bruto 
animal  and  the  lowest  savage  than  between  the  savage  and 
the  most  impn>%'ed  Man.  But,  in  order  to  warrant  the  pro- 
tended analogy,  it  ought  to  bo  also  true  that  this  lowest 
savage  is  no  more  capable  of  improvement  than  the  Chim- 
panzee or  Orangwiutang. 

*' Animnln,**  he  adds,  **  are  born  what  they  are  intended  to 
remain.  Nature  has  bcntowed  upon  them  a  certain  rank, 
and  limited  the  extent  of  thoir  capacity  by  an  impansable 
decn^e.  Man  she  hun  eni|M>were<l  and  obliged  to  become  the 
artificer  of  bin  own  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings  by  the  pecu- 
liar gift  of  improvable  reason.*** 

We  have  seen  that  Professor  Aga«wia,  in  his  En^iay  on 
nu^Hit](>atton,  above  cited  (p.  494),  s|H'ak8  of  the  existence  in 
every  animal  of  *'  an  immaterial  principle  similar  to  that 
which,  by  its  excellence  and  su|M?rior  endowments,  places 
man  so  much  alK>ve  animals;"  and  he  remarks  "that  mo**t 
of  the  arguments  of  phiionophy  in  favor  of  the  immortality 
of  man  apply  equally  to  the  permanency  of  this  principle  in 
other  living  beings." 

Although  the  author  has  no  intention  by  this  remark  to 
impugn  the  truth  of  the  great  d(M*trine  alluded  to«  it  may  be 
well  to  observe,  that  if  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  f»f  a 
future  state  are  applicable  in  <H)niroon  to  man  and  the  lower 
animals,  they  are  by  no  means  thoM*  which  are  the  wetichticHt 
and  mot>t  reliiMl  on.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  in  Initli,  the 
identity  of  the  individual  outlasts  many  changes  of  form 
and  structoro  which  take  place  during  the  passage  iVom  the 

•  B««onb  of  Crmtioa,  t«l.  U.  cbAfft.  li.  24  94.  UIS. 
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infant  to  the  adult  state,  and  from  that  to  old  age;  and  the 
loss  again  and  again  of  every  particle  of  matter  which  had 
entered  previously  into  the  composition  of  the  body  during 
its  growth;  and  the  substitution  of  new  elements  in  their 
place^  while  the  individual  remains  always  the  same,  carriee 
the  analogy  a  step  farther.  But  beyond  this  we  cannot  push 
the  comparison.  We  cannot  imagine  this  world  to  be  a  place 
of  trial  and  moral  discipline  for  any  of  the  inferior  animals, 
nor  can  any  of  them  derive  comfort  and  happiness  firom  faith 
in  a  hereafter.  To  man  alone  is  given  this  belief,  so  consonant 
to  his  reason,  and  so  congenial  to  the  religious  sentiments  im- 
planted by  nature  in  his  soul,  a  doctrine  which  tends  to  raise 
him  morally  and  intellectually  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  the 
fruits  of  which  are,  therefore,  most  opposite  in  character  to 
*   those  which  grow  out  of  error  and  delusion. 

The  opponents  of  the  theory  of  transmutation  sometimes 
argue  that,  if  there  had  been  a  passage  by  variation  from  the 
lower  Primates  to  Man,  the  geologist  ought  ere  this  to  have 
detected  some  fossil  remains  of  the  intermediate  links  of  the 
chain.  But  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  absence  of 
gradational  forms  between  the  recent  and  pliocene  mam- 
malia (p.  436)  may  serve  to  show  the  weakness  in  the  present 
state  of  science  of  any  argument  based  on  such  negative  evi- 
dence, especially  in  the  case  of  man,  since  we  have  not  yet 
searched  those  pages  of  the  great  book  of  nature,  in  which 
alone  we  have  any  right  to  expect  to  find  records  of  the 
missing  links  alluded  to.  The  countries  of  the  anthropomor- 
phous apes  are  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  lands  which  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  unknown  in  reference  to  their  pliocene  and  post-pliocene 
mammalia.  Man  is  an  OldWorld  type,  and  it  is  not  in  Brazil, 
the  only  equatorial  region  where  ossiferous  caverns  have  yet 
been  explored,  that  the  discovery,  in  a  fossil  state,  of  extinct 
forms  allied  to  the  human,  could  be  looked  for.     Lund,  a 


f      'if. 
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Danish  naturalist,  found  in  Brazil^  not  only  extinct  sloths  and 
armadillos^  but  extinct  genera  of  fossil  monkeys,  but  all  of 
the  American  type,  and,  therefore,  widely  departing  in  their 
dentition  and  some  other  characters  from  the  Primates  of  the 
Old  World.* 

At  some  future  day,  when  many  hundred  species  of  extinct 
quadrumana  may  have  been  brought  to  light,  the  naturalist 
may  speculate  with  advantage  on  this  subject;  at  present  we 
must  be  content  to  wait  patiently,  and  not  to  allow  our  judg- 
ment respecting;  transmutfltiftTl  ^^  ^^  inflnonnoH  ^.-^b^ -want 
of  evidence,  which  it  would  be  contrary  to  analofi^y  to  look 

—  ■^^^■"^^  0 

for  in  post-pliocene  deposits  in  any  districts  which  as  yet  we 
have  carefiiny  examined.  For,  as  we  meet  with  extinct  kan- 
garoos and  wombats  in  Australia,  extinct  llamas  and  sloths 
in  South  America,  so  in  equatorial  Africa,  and  in  certain 
islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  may  we  hope  to  meet 
hereafter  with  lost  types  of  the  anthropoid  Primates,  .allied 
to  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  orapg-outang. 

Europe,  during  the  pliocene  period,  seems  not  to  have 
enjoyed  a  climate  fitting  it  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  quad- 
rumanous  mammalia;  but  we  no  sooner  carry  back  our  re- 
searches into  miocene  times,  where  plants  and  insects,  like 
those  of  Oeninghen,  and  shells,  like  those  of  the  faluns  of  the 
Loire,  would  imply  a  warmer  temperature  both  of  sea  and 
land,  than  we  begin  to  discover  fossil  apes  and  monkeys 
north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Among  the  few  species 
already  detected,  two  at  least  belong  to  the  anthropomor- 
phous class.  One  of  these,  the  Dryopithecus  of  Lartet,  a 
gibbon  or  long-armod  ape,  about  equal  to  man  in  stature,  was 
obtained  in  the  year  1856  in  the  upper  miocene  strata  at 
Sansan,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  in  the  South  of  France, 
and  one  bone  of  the  same  ape  is  reported  to  have  been  since 

*  See  aboYe,  p.  479. 
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procured  from  a  deposit  of  corresponding  age  at  Eppelsheim 
near  Darmstadt,  in  a  latitude  answering  to  that  of  the  south- 
ern counties  of  England.*  But  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
progression  it  is  not  in  these  miocene  strata,  but  in  those  of 
pliocene  and  post-pliocene  date,  in  more  equatorial  regions, 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  chance  of  discovering  here- 
after some  species  more  highly  organized  than  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee. 

The  only  reputed  fossil  monkey  of  eocene  date,  namely,  that 
found  in  1840  at  Kyson,  in  Suffolk,  and  so  determined  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  has  recently  been  pronounced  by  the  same  ana- 
tomist, after  re-examination,  and  when  he  had  ampler  mate- 
rials at  his  command,  to  be  a  pachyderm. 

M.  Rutimeyer,f  however,  an  able  osteologist,  referred  to  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  has  just  announced  the  dis- 
covery in  eocene  strata,  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  of  a  monkey  allied 
to  the  lemurs;  but,  as  he  has  only  obtained  as  yet  a  small 
fragment  of  a  jaw  with  three  molar  teeth,  we  must  wait  for 
fuller  information  before  we  confidently  rely  on  the  claims 
of  his  Ccenopithecus  lemuroides  to  take  rank  as  one  of  the 
Primates. 


Hallam  on  MarCs  Place  in  the  Creation. 

Hallam,  in  his  "Literature  of  Europe,"  after  indulging  in 
some  profound  reflections  on  "  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal,"  and 
the  theological  dogmas  of  his  school  respecting  the  fallen 
nature  of  Man,  thus  speaks  of  Man's  place  in  the  creation : — 
"  It  might  be  wandering  from  the  proper  subject  of  these 
volumes  if  we  were  to  pause,  even  shortly,  to  inquire  whether, 
while  the  creation  of  a  world  so  full  of  evil  must  ever 
remain  the  most  inscrutable  of  mysteries,  we  might  not  be 

*  Owen,  "  Geologist^"  NoTember.  t  Rtitimeyer,  "  Eooene  Sftngetbierey" 

1862.  Ao.     Zurich,  1862. 
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led  some  way  in  tracing  the  connection  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  in  mankind  with  his  place  in  that  creation,  and,  es- 
pecially, whether  the  law  of  continuity,  which  it  has  not 
pleased  his  Maker  to  hreak  with  respect  to  his  bodily  struc- 
ture, and  which  binds  that,  in  the  unity  of  one  great  type,  to 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  by  the  common  conditions  of 
nourishment,  reproduction,  and  self-defence,  has  not  rendered 
necessary  both  the  physical  appetites  and  the  propensities 
which  terminate  in  self;  whether,  again,  the  superior  endow- 
ments of  his  intellectual  nature,  his  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion,  and  of  those  disinterested  affections  which,  if  nolj 
exclusively,  he  far  more  intensely  possesses  than  an  inferioi/ 
being, — above  all,  the  gifts  of  conscience  and  a  capacity  t^ 
know  God,  might  not  be  expected,  even  beforehand,  by  their 
conflict  with  the  animal  passions,  to  produce  some  partial 
inconsistencies,  some  anomalies  at  least,  which  he  could  not 
himself  explain  in  so  compound  a  being.  Every  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  creation  does  not  pass  by  easy  transition  into 
the  next.  There  are  necessary  chasms,  and,  as  it  were,  leaps 
from  one  creature  to  another,  which,  though  not  exceptions 
to  the  law  of  continuiJy,  are  accommodations  of  it  to  a  new 
series  of  being.  If  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  he 
was  also  made  in  the  image  of  an  ape.  The  framework  of 
the  body  of  him  who  has  weighed  the  stars  and  made  the 
lightning  his  slave  approaches  to  that  of  a  speechless  brute 
who  wanders  in  the  forests  of  Sumatra.  Thus  standing  on 
the  frontier  land  between  animal  and  angelic  natures,  what 
wonder  that  he  should  partake  of  both  ?"* 

The  law  of  continuity  here  spoken  of,  as  not  being  violated 
by  occasional  exceptions,  or  by  leaps  from  one  creature  to  an- 
other, is  not  the  law  of  variation  and  natural  selection  above 
explained  (Chap.  XXI.),  but  that  unity  of  plan  supposed  to 

*  Hallami  Introdaction  to  tho  Literatare  of  Earupe,  Ac,  vol.  ir.  p.  162. 
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exist  in  the  Divine  Mind,  whether  realized  or  not  materially, 
and  in  the  visible  creation^  of  which  the  '^  links  do  not  pass 
by  an  easy  transition"  the  one  into  the  other,  at  least  as 
beheld  by  us. 

iDr.  Asa  Gray,  an  eminent  American  botanist,  to  whom  we 
re  indebted  for  a  philosophical  essay  of  great  merit  on  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  Variation  and  Kataral  Selection,  has  well 
observed,  when  speaking  of  the  axiom  of  Leibnitz,  "  Natura 
non  agit  saltatim,''  that  nature  secures  her  ends,  and  makes  her 
distinctions,  on  the  whole,  manifest  and  real,  but  without  any 
important  breaks  or  long  leaps.  "  We  need  not  wonder  that 
gradations  between  species  and  varieties  should  occur,  or  that 
genera  and  other  groups  should  not  be  absolutely  limited, 
though  they  are  represented  to  be  so  in  our  systems.  The 
classifications  of  the  naturalist  define  abruptly  w^here  nature 
more  or  less  blends.  Our  systems  are  nothing  if  not  definite." 
The  same  writer  reminds  us  that  '^  plants  and  animals  are 
BO  different,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  ordinary  observer  would 
be  to  find  points  of  comparisou,  whereas,  with  the  naturalist, 
it  is  all  the  other  way.  All  the  broad  differences  vanish  one 
by  one  as  we  approach  the  lower  confines  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  and  no  absolute  distinction  whatever  is 
now  known  between  them."* 

The  author  of  an  elaborate  review  of  Darwin's  **  Origin  of 
Species,"  himself  an  accomplished  geologist,  declares  that  if 
we  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  "  continuous  variation  of  all 
organic  forms  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  including  man 
«as  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  being,  there  must  have  been 
a  transinon  from  the  instinct  of  the  brute  to  the  noble  mind 
of  man ;  and  in  that  case,  where,"  he  asks,  jj^e  the  missing 
links,  and  at  what  point  of  his  progressive  improvement  did 


*  Natural  Selection  not  inoonsiBteDt-     Asa  Gray.     TrUbner  A  Co.,  London, 
with  Natural  Theology,  p.  55,  by  Dr.      1861. 
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man  acquire  the  spiritual  part  of  his  being,  and  become  en- 
dowed with  the  awful  attribute  of  immortality?"* 

Before  we  raise  objections  of  this  kind  to  a  scientific  hy- 
pothesis, it  would  be  well  to  pause  and  inquire  whether  there 
are  no  analogous  enigmas  in  the  constitution  of  the  world 
around  us,  some  of  which  present  even  greater  difficulties 
than  that  here  stated.  When  we  contemplate,  for  example, 
the  many  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  who  now  people 
the  earth,  we  behold  thousands  who  are  doomed  to  helpless 
imbecility,  and  we  may  trace  an  insensible  gradation  between 
them  and  the  half-witted,  and  from  these  again  to  individuals 
of  perfect  understanding,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  must 
have  existed  in  the  course  of  ages,  who  in  their  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  have  exhibited  a  passage  from  the 
irrational  to  the  rational,  or  from  the  irresponsible  to  the 
responsible.  Moreover,  it  has  recently  been  ascertained  by 
the  statistics  of  our  metropolis,  a  city  falling  by  no  means 
below  the  average  standard  in  regard  to  health,  that  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  infants  which  are  born  die  before  they  are 
a  month  old ;  so  that  we  may  safely  affirm  that  millions  perish 
on  the  earth,  in  every  century,  in  the  first  few  hours  of  their 
existence.  To  assign  to  such  individuals  their  appropriate 
psychological  place  in  the  creation,  is  one  of  the  unprofitable 
themes  on  which  theologians  and  metaphysicians  have  ex- 
pended much  ingenious  speculation. 

The  philosopher,  without  ignoring  these  difficulties,  does 
not  allow  them  to  disturb  his  conviction  that  "  whatever  is,  is 
right/'  nor  do  they  check  his  hopes  and  aspirations  in  regard 
to  the  high  destiny  of  his  species;  but  he  also  feels  that  it  is 
not  for  one  who  is  so  oflon  confounded  by  the  painful  reali- 
ties of  the  present,  to  test  the  probability  of  theories  respecting 
the  past,  by  their  agreement  or  want  of  agreement  with  some 

*  Physkal  Theories  of  the  Phenomena  of  Life,  Fraur's  Magaiine,  Jnlj,  1800, 
p.  88. 
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ideal  of  a  perfect  universe  which  those  who  are  opposed  to 
/  his  opinions  may  have  pictured  to  themselves. 

We  may  also  demur  to  the  assumption  that  the  hypothesis 
yX  of   variation    and  natural  selection  obliges  us  to  assume 

that  there  was  an  absolutely  insensible  passage  from  the 
highest  intelligence  of  the  inferior  animals  to  the  improvable 
reason  of  man.  The  birth  of  an  individual  of  transcendent 
genius,  of  parents  who  have  never  displayed  any  intellectual 
capacity  above  the  average  standard  of  their  age  or  race,  is  a 
phenomenon  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  when  we  are  conjecturing 
whether  the  successive  steps  in  advance,  by  which  a  pro- 
gressive scheme  has  been  developed,  may  not  admit  of  occa- 
sional strides,  constituting  breaks  in  an  otherwise  continuoue 
series  of  psychical  changes. 

The  inventors  of  useful  arts,  the  poets  and  prophets  of  the 
early  stages  of  a  nation's  growth,  the  promulgatora  of  new 
systems  of  religion,  ethics,  and  philosophy,  or  of  new  codes 
of  laws,  have  often  been  looked  upon  as  messengers  from 
Heaven,  and  after  their  death  have  had  divine  honors  paid 
to  them,  while  fabulous  tales  have  been  told  of  the  pro- 
digies which  accompanied  their  birth.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
that  such  notions  have  prevailed,  when  we  consider  what 
important  revolutions  in  the  moral  and  iutellectual  world 
such  leading  spirits  have  brought  about,  and  when  we  reflect 
that  mental  as  well  as  physical  attributes  are  transmissible 
by  inheritance,  so  that  we  may  possibly  discern  in  such  leaps 
the  origin  of  the  superiority  of  certain  races  of  mankind.  In 
our  own  time  the  occasional  appearance  of  such  extraordi- 
nary mental  powers  may  be  attributed  to  atavism )  but  there 
must  have  been  a  beginning  to  the  series  of  such  rare  alid 
\  anomalous  events.  If,  in  conformity  with  the  theory  of  pro- 
'  gression,  we  believe  mankind  to  have  risen  slowly  from 
a  rude  and  humble  starting-point,  such  leaps   may  have 
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snccessivcly  introduced  not  only  higher  and  higher  forms  and 
grades  of  intellect,  but  at  a  much  remoter  period  may  have 
cleared  at  one  bound  the  space  which  separated  the  highest 
stage  of  the  unprogressive  intelligence  of  the  inferior  animals 
from  the  first  and  lowest  form  of  improvable  reason  mani- 
fested by  Man. 

To  say  that  such  leaps  constitute  no  interruption  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature^  is  more  than  we  are  warranted  in 
affirming.  In  the  case  of  the  occasional  birth  of  an  indivi- 
dual of  superior  genius,  there  is  certainly  no  break  in  the 
regular  genealogical  succession;  and  when  all  the  mists  of 
mythological  fiction  are  dispelled  by  historical  criticism, 
when  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  earth  did  not  tremble  at 
the  nativity  of  the  gifted  infant,  and  that  the  face  of  heaven 
was  not  full  of  fiery  shapes,  still  a  mighty  mystery  remains 
unexplained,  and  it  is  the  order  of  the  phenomena,  and  not 
their  cause,  which  we  are  able  to  refer  to  the  usual  course  of 
nature. 

Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  the  excellent  essay  already  cited  (p.  502), 
has  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  tendency  in  the  doctrine  of 
Variation  and  Natural  Selection  to  weaken  the  foundations  of 
Natural  Theology ;  for,  consistently  with  the  derivative  hypo- 
thesis of  species,  we  may  hold  any  of  the  popular  views 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  changes  of  the  natural 
world  are  brought  about.  We  may  imagine  "  that  events  and 
operations  in  general  go  on  in  virtue  simply  of  forces  commu- 
1  nicated  at  the  first,  and  without  any  subsequent  interference^ 
or  we  may  hold  that  now  and  then,  and  only  now  and  then, 
there  is  a  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity ;  or,  lastly,  we  may 
suppose  that  all  the  changes  are  carried  on  by  the  immediate 
Orderly  and  constant,  however  infinitely  diversified,  action  of 
the  intelligent,  efficient  Cause.''  They  who  maintain  that  the 
origin  of  an  individual,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  a  species  or 
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a  genus^  can  be  explained  only  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
creative  cause,  may  retain  their  favorite  theory  compatibly 
;    with  the  doctrine  of  transmutation. 

I       Professor  Agassiz  having  observed  that,  '<  while  human 
'    thought  is  consecutive,  divine  thought  is  simultaneous/'  Dr. 

I 

Asa  Gray  has  replied  that,  "if  divine  thought  is  simultaneous, 
we  have  no  right  to  affirm  the  same  of  divine  action.'' 

The  whole  course  of  nature  may  be  the  material  embodi- 
ment of  a  preconcerted  arrangement;  and  if  the  succession 
of  events  be  explained  by  transmutation,  the  perpetual 
adaptation  of  the  organic  world  to  new  conditions  loaves  the 
argument  in  favor  of  design,  and  therefore  of  a  designer, 
aH  valid  as  ever ;  "•  for  to  do  any  work  by  an  instrument  must 
require,  and  therefore  presuppose,  the  exertion  rather  of 
more  than  of  less  power,  than  to  do  it  directly."* 

As  to  the  charge  of  materialism  brought  against  all  forms 
of  the  development  theory.  Dr.  Gray  has  done  well  to  re- 
mind us  that  '^  of  the  two  great  minds  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  both  profoundly  religious  as 
well  as  philosophical,  one  produced  the  theory  of  gravitation, 
the  other  objected  to  that  theory  that  it  was  subversive  of 
natural  religion."f 

It  may  be  said  that,  so  far  from  having  a  materialistic 
tendency,  the  supposed  introduction  into  the  earth  at  succes- 
sive geological  periods  of  life, — sensation, — ^instinct, — ^the 
intelligence  of  the  higher  mammalia  bordering  on  reason, — 
and,  lastly,  the  improvable  reason  of  Man  himself,  presents 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  ever-increasing  dominion  of  mind 
over  matter. 

*  Asa  Qnj,  ibid.  p.  65.  f  ^^^'  P*  ^^ 
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